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CHAPTER T. 

COTTON FROM SEED TO LOOM. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Tlie eflforts of mercliants to acquire facts, so as to be able to forecast J 
the future of markets — CJotton crop estimates still, however, 
unreliable— This is a result of imperfect observation— Illustrated 
by error with regard to spinners' consumption— Estimates, to be 
useful, must take in the whole growth— If simply founded on fall 
appearance, they are of no value— Early or late frost of much less 
importance than many think— What is the secret of a full yield— 
The effect of a good and a poor stand on the fruitage of the plant, 
Ac— Other features of the book. 

The merchant and manufacturer in all their business 
ventures must depend, in some measure at least, upon facts 
not yet accomplished. Hence, each is unceasingly seeking 
to outstrip his neighbor in acquiring information, through 
which he may obtain a better forecast of the future. In 
the search, every market has its scouts out in all directions; 
you meet them, for instance, in the extremes of South 
America, the plains of India, the tea-fields of China, tap- 
ping the very sources of supply. The unobserving some- 
times think that it is the mere turning of the kaleidoscope 
that has fixed the events which have responded with such 
perfect nicety to the plan put in execution months ago- 
They do not see the method, but the result only, and 
therefore call that good fortune which is simply the legiti- 
mate fruit of vigilance. 

While, however, in every industry, so much is depending 
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upon a right conception of coming conditions, and efforts 
so persistent and painstaking are put forth to get at even 
an inkling of their significance, it is truly surprising that so 
little advance has been made in solving or limiting the 
doubts with regard to cotton supply. Every year we pass 
through just the same round of confusion, uncertainty and 
suspense. And yet the growth and fruitage of a plant is an 
assured process, and as capable, with fixed conditions, of 
being foreshadowed as the motions of the planets. All that 
is required are undisputed facts to base our conclusions upon. 
With past experience and conditions accurately given, 
future results could not be doubtful. The weak point in the 
problem, and the only doubtful one, would arise from 
imperfect observation; and that is almost wholly the result 
of unnecessary ignorance. 

By unnecessary ignorance we mean simply to indicate 
the omission during past years to keep a perfect record of 
facts as they transpired. A very good illustration in 
another department of the same trade has been furnished 
within a short period through the figures for European 
consumption. The deliveries to spinners have been for a 
long time regularly and carefully preserved and studied, 
but not so spinners' stocks, the deliveries until recently 
being understood by the general reader as the measure of 
consumption. This error was the prime factor in most of 
the disasters to the cotton trade for many years. Four 
evident truths were thus ignored or only partially accepted: 
(1) That consumption for spinning purposes cannot exceed 
the spinning capacity of each country; (2) that the spinning 
capacity cannot be enlarged faster than the spindles can be 
made and set up; (3) that such increase in spindles can 
only progress at a certam ascertainable jate per month, 
and will not go on to any extent when the goods trade 
is not profitable; and (4) that spinners naturally stock up 
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when crops are a,bundant and prices low, and run on 
that stock when supply is short. The opinions of those 
who insisted upon the truth of these propositions during 
the years of 1871 and 1872 were thought faulty, and 
therefore were not accepted until in the summer of 
1872, when, in spite of our very small crop, there was 
a wonderful abstention from the market on the part of 
spinners, and it was then found that there was a supply 
which had been invisible, and that deliveries and consump- 
tion were by no means synonymous; so a much closer 
observation and analysis of the conditions began to be 
made, and at this date spinners' stocks of raw cotton are 
followed as vigilantly as the deliveries, or even more so. 

We use this piece of history simply as an illustration. 
The experience of that year and the facts which subsequent 
investigations have brought out, have greatly simplified the 
problem of consumption. Yet we daily need more light 
even in that direction. Our information, to meet the re- 
quirement, must be aggressive, the result of incessant 
researclu In this spirit we have endeavortd, in subsequent 
pages, to push this inquiry with regard to the future spin- 
ning demand one step further, by figures and suggestions 
which will, we think, prove timely. 

But that portion of our work is secondary. Our first and 
main effort has been directed to elucidating the question of 
American supply, and here we have been compelled to 
explore in a field almost new. Not that there has been 
any want of reports of the condition of previous crops, 
faithfully made from month to month; but simply that 
such reports of themselves prove nothing, or, if followed, 
lead us anywhere but to the truth. This is not said in a 
spirit of criticism. If any one questions the assertion, let 
him read through a few years of such compilations, and it 
will be found that they are a mass of contradictions, and 
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one will rise from the task simply bewildered. In a certain 
year it will be stated that drought has reduced the crop 
fifty per cent, or that rain has had the same effect, or that 
shedding has utterly ruined it, or that caterpillars have 
eaten it up; and yet in those years, perhaps, and in those 
very States, there would be an abundant yield. On the 
other hand, another season, the very same summer and 
fall conditions may be apparent, and the same results pre- 
dicted and prove nearly correct. How can these statements 
and results be reconciled ? Not by pronouncing one in- 
formant false and the other true. They both stated what 
they saw, and intended to represent the condition faithfully. 
Neither had studied the lessons which the cultivation of 
past crops might have taught them; their report in each 
case was simply a reflex of the outward appearance at the 
moment. 

And in this connection we might as well note the fact 
which even the most cursory examination discloses, that no 
man can estimate correctly the extent of a cotton crop from 
its appearance in the field in any fall or summer month. 
This point is very important, because in the misconception 
with regard to it lies the great error of estimates. Planters 
of even thirty years' experience, in making the attempt, 
have at times varied over fifty per cent from the actual yield. 
Many amusing illustrations of this could be given. We 
remember one of a farmer who, to use his own expression, 
'^ planted for forty bales." On a Sunday in August some 
of his neighbors paid him a visit and, as their custom was, 
went out to look at his crop. All pronounced it sure for 
fifty bales. Later in the month the plants began to shed, 
and the half -ripe bolls seemed literally to rain upon the 
ground, while the leaves drooped under the scorching sun 
as if utterly discouraged, no doubt imparting a like feeling 
to the beholder. Not twenty bales would that field pro- 
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duce, was the unanimous, unhesitating verdict of these 
same sage judges; and they believed it so fully that the 
farmer immediately told his family to purchase nothing 
more at the grocer's, for his cotton was a failure. Late in 
September our friend wrote that his crop was actually 
turning out better than he expected, and he should not 
wonder if he made thirty bales. In November he wrote 
again, saying he had picked thirty-five bales, and hoped to 
secure four or five more. When the season closed, his final 
report showed a total yield of forty-one bale^. This is not 
an exceptional case. It represents the blunder of every 
person who Jattempts to draw a year's results out of a day's 
experience — not unlike the endeavor to describe the his- 
tory and achievements of a long war by an instantaneous 
photograph at a set moment in the progress of one battle. 

The first assumption of the careless observer, after study- 
ing the above case, will be that the extra yield was the 
fruitage of a new growth. Belonging to the same class of 
hasty conclusions is the remark, frequently heard, that if 
frost holds off for ten days it will be five hundred 
thousand bales added to the crop, and some, not to be 
outdone we suppose in romancing, make it a million 
bales if the frost will grant thirty to sixty days' grace 
beyond an average. In other words, the opinion of these 
wise men is that the frost is the arbiter of the yield. 
This is a very mistaken notion, for a healthy, regularly- 
developed cotton plant, like every weed or shrub, has 
a fixed growth, with a limit to it, ending in maturity. 
The date, therefore, when vegetation is killed, has very 
much less to do with the result than most imagine, for 
all the fruit the plant can carry will have been pre- 
viously perfected. In 1875, ice formed at Memphis (see 
Chronicle of October 16, 1875, page 375,) on Monday and 
Tuesday nights, the 11th and 12th of October; the Mem- 
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phis Cotton Excliango report issued in November states 
that, out of all their correspondents in Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Arkansas, being 154 in all, eighty, or more than one- 
half, ^* report a killing frost from the 9th to thd 20tb 
"of October, the average date being October 14th." And 
yet, notwithstanding frost came so early, Memphis received 
of the crop of that year 487,376 bales, being over 160,000 
bales more than in the previous year, and over 100,000 
bales more than in 1871-2^ when the date of frost was 
November 1 7, the very latest in that district of any year in 
our record. Certainly there was something in the growth 
of the summer of 1875 which even an early killing could 
not destroy; and when we come to consider the weather 
data of that autumn we shall also find that even floods of 
rain, equal to those of 1877 at very many points^ had not 
their accustomed power over it. 

It was not, therefore, out of a second growth, as it is 
called, nor out of a prolonged autumn, that our friend se- 
cured so good a crop. All he ever knew or understood 
was that he made it, and from plants that about the first 
of September looked to him and his friends, in every par- 
ticular, like those of a previous year which proved a failure. 
And in that apparent contradiction between results and 
conditions lies the very point upon which we desire our 
investigations to throw light. We call cotton a dry- 
weather plant, and so it is; but the drought it passes suc- 
cessfully through one year will perhaps almost kill it the 
next. It is said that rain is its destruction; and yet a crop 
is often made of surprising proportions which has endured 
just such floods of rain as another crop succumbs to, of 
apparently equal promise. To test, therefore, all our con- 
clusions relating to these matters, we need facts which shall 
reflect past experience through a series of years, from the 
first ploughing of the field to the picking of the last boll; and 
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we need to apply such facts to the nature, habits and pro- 
duction of the plant, so as to bring out as far as possible 
the reasons for the failure and success of different crops 
during those seasons. 

This is what we have attempted to do in later 
pages. As a preliminary, however, we have investigated 
anew the problem of acreage, showing and proving its 
growth or progress in the past and its extent and produc- 
tion during recent years, thus giving the data for deter- 
mining the outside limits or possibilities of any season. 
After that, follows a detailed* account of the routine in 
cultivation during the first six months ; this includes a 
recital of the methods of preparing the soil, planting the 
seed, working the crop, with a history of the early 
growth, the diseases and dangers encountered at that 
period, and the nature and kind of labor necessary in 
securing a stand. This detail may at first sight appear 
unnecessary, but is really the basis of our inquiry, as these 
facts, disclosing the weaknesses and strength of the cotton 
plant, prepare us to study and understand the data subse- 
quently given of weather and growth while passing through 
these many stages of development, thus enabling us to de- 
termine with great accuracy the effect of certain peculi- 
arities of weather and the reasons for it, and also what has 
been the precise condition of the several crops on the first 
of July. In subsequent chapters we similarly analyze and 
examine the last six months of each year. 

Young life is synonymous with weakness and frailty. 
All plants then need nursing, protection, cultivation. 
Every faithful gardener watches over and tends his seed 
when once planted; if the weather is dry, he waters it; 
if cold, he covers it; if wet, he protects it. And when the 
little shoot has pushed above the ground, his care increases 
lest insects shall pierce or weeds choke or rain blight the 
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tender growth. He could omit much of this labor if he 
were content in getting only sickly plants, irregularly estab- 
lished. His aim, however, is to secure an abundant crop, 
which he knows is only attainable through a perfect early 
development; but when such a development is gained, he 
considers the time of trial and doubt passed, the harvest as- 
sured, and the plant almost able to take care of itself. Is not 
this, in vegetable life, the universal experience ? Of course, 
in extensive cultivation, with acres of corn or cotton, no 
such nursing is possible; the gardener secures a crop always, 
because, in his limited domain, he can constantly supply the 
deficiencies or irregularities of nature; the farmer, how- 
ever, is in bondage to the weather. If it is so dry his seed 
does not germinate, he cannot water it; if too cold, he can- 
not cover it; if excessively wet, he cannot protect it. So, 
also, when the plants are up, they need care and cultiva- 
tion, but can receive it only if the weather permits. Con- 
sequently, his crops will sometimes be well started and 
sometimes poorly started. And precisely here lies the 
point of first interest. The cotton plant in June is brought 
to a stand; in suitable weather the stand is strong, clean 
and healthy; in unsuitable weather it is weak, grassy and 
sickly. The inquiry suggested is, how far does the stand 
or the condition on the first of July control the yield. Can 
a weak, sickly stand ever be cured ? Does a strong, healthy 
stand, within any definable limits, guarantee a successful 
season ? For answers to these questions, we must refer to 
ths facts given; first, as to the early growth of the plant, 
next, with regard to the summer development and trials, 
and finally as to the maturing, picking and marketing of 
the crop. All the explanations and data included under 
these heads are needed to enforce the truth which the facts 
appear to disclose. After carefully studying them, the 
reader mav find much less contradiction than heretofore 
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supposed between the conditions and results of different 
seasons. The ancients represented the Goddess Fortune 
blind-fold turning her wheel, now up, now down, and 
fixing the deepest events of life with fickle impulse and 
random hand. In our day, cotton-\;rop estimates have 
come to be considered as peculiarly under ihe supervision 
of this same divinity. We trust, however, that in the 
future this will be true to a much smaller degree, and that, 
when a few years more of accurate weather observations 
have been preserved, the ventures of the cotton merchant 
and manufacturer will be still less the football of blind 
chance. 

The other features of this book it is unnecessary for us 
to refer to at any length here; they sufficiently explain them- 
selves. With regard to India, however, we may say that 
our purpose has been to unfold another point in the cotton - 
supply problem which is but little understood. We believe 
the facts and figures we have brought together, will, with the 
help of the map of the cotton districts whicli we give, be 
found of frequent use. Next to America, India is likely, 
for a considerable time at least, to hold prominence as a 
source of supply, and hence we cannot fail to be interested 
in anything that helps us to measure that supply. The 
map, which is more fully explained hereafter, has been 
prepared under our direction for the purpose of supplying 
a want often expressed and widely felt to exist. Though 
not as complete in some of its details as we intended — and 
very likely containing minor inaccuracies with regard to 
the boundaries of some smaller districts — yet the informa- 
tion it does convey can be obtained from no other pub- 
lished source, and is of such a practical nature as to make 
it of special service to a large circle of readers. Whether 
the world's supply of cotton from India is to continue un- 
changed, or is to suffer decline or gradually to increase 
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CH APTBB II . 

COTTON CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1621 TO 1877. 

Cotton Tree Indigenous in America— Cortes' present to Charles V., from 
Mexico— Cotton Plant first cultivated in Virginia, 1621— When in 
South Carolina; Georgia; Pennsylvania; Maryland; New Jersey— 
Louisiana and Florida invent machines for separating seed 
from fibre— Progress in cultivation to 1793— Exports, 1739 to 
1793— Cotton Gin invented, 1793— Bowed Cotton— Inv«ations of 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Watt— Impulse given to Cotton 
production— Exports, 1791 to 1826 -Crop in Amerioa from 1826 
to 1877. 

The wide subject of cotton sapply may very properly be 
introduced by a summary of the production of cotton in 
America each year since its first cultivation in the South; 
such a review wiU, we are persuaded, be of general, 
and, to some extent, of practical, interest. Previous to 
1826-27 there were no complete returns, either commer- 
cial or official. Pretty full statistics were prepared in 
October, 1825, and also in October, 1826; but with 1827 
the figures became more detailed and exact. We begin, 
therefore, with that year our tables of the crop move- 
ment, which will be found on subsequent pages of this 
chapter. It will be noticed that from that date 
(1826-27) we give every result in each annual report 
down to the present year, 1876-77, so that the reader 
has before him, in convenient form, easy for refer- 
ence, and covering the entire period mentioned — a full 
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half century, — (1) tlie receipts at each port; (2) the 
exports to Great Britain, France, and other countries; 

(3) the stock at the beginning and tlie end of the year; 

(4) the consumption in the North; (5) the consumption 
in the South; (6) the overland movement; (7) the other 

. lesser items, such as the cotton burnt, exported to Canada 
by rail, etc. In each year's column, therefore, each bale 
is accounted for, and beginning with the stock on liand 
at tlie commencement of the year, we have, after adding 
the production and deducting the exports, consumption, 
etc., which appear there, a balance left, which is the stock 
at the close of the year. 

For the period previous to 1826-27 we can do no more 
than to give the shortest possible summary of results. They 
have no practical interest, and hence do not come within 
the purpose of this book; but still, as in cotton matters we 
are all in one sense antiquarians, a brief historical review of 
the attempts and results of previous years will furnish a suit- 
able introduction to the years when more exact statistics 
began, and such a summary is perhaps desirable to com- 
plete the record. 

CULTIVATION FROM 1621 TO 1793. 

Cotton was indigenous in America. It was found by 
the Spaniards when they discovered the continent, the 
Mexicans at that time using it very largely as an article of 
clothing. Clavigero, in his history of Mexico, states that 
Cortes sent as presents to Charles V. " cotton mantles, some 
''all white, others mixed with white and black or red, 
''green, yellow and blue; waistcoats, handkerchiefs, coun- 
"terpanes, tapestries and carpets of cotton." Columbus 
also found the plant in Central and South America in great 
abundance, the inhabitants using it for clothing, and also 
for making fishing nets. It is presumed, however, that it 
was the cotton tree which was native in America, and 
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not the annual herbaceous plant now grown in the South. 
Ward in his ''Mexico" speaks of the cotton tree propa- 
gating itself there, in the same chapter in which lie refers 
to the advanced state to which the inhabitants had early 
carried the manufacture of the staple. He nowhere men- 
tions the plant, but implies that the tree was their only 
source of supply of the raw material. 

As to the cultivation of cotton in the United States, 
Virginia has the credit of making the first experiment. 
This original venture is generally credited to 1621. The 
seed^ which are supposed to have come from the West 
Indies, are stated to have been planted as an experiment, 
but tlie historian remarks that " their plentiful coming up 
"was at that early day a subject of interest in America and 
"England." It would seem, however, that very likely 
1621 was not the first year of its cultivation, for in a list 
of articles growing and to be had in the Virginia colony in 
that year (1621), we find mentioned cotton wool, at <Sd. per 
pound. It could scarcely have been for tlie first time 
planted, grown, cleaned, and got into a price list all in the 
same nine months, at a period of our history wlien move- 
ments, to say the least, were not over-rapid. It is barely 
possible, however, that the cotton tree mentioned above 
was before that growing and utilized there, and that the 
"cotton wool" of the price list was some of its product. 
But whether this was so or not, there can be no doubt of 
the fact that it was in Virginia and in 1621, or very near 
that date, that the first experiment in cultivating the cotton 
plant within the bounds of the colonies was successfully 
tried. 

From such a beginning the production spread, but in a 
very limited way. In Carroll's "Historical Collections 
of South Carolina" mention is made of the growth of 
the cotton plant in that State in 1666. Again, in the 
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same State, Mr. Peter Purry settled a Swiss colony in 
1733, and brought cotton seed with him. In 1734 the 
seed was planted in Georgia, being sent to the trustees 
by Philip Miller, of Chelsea, England. About this time, 
also, the cultivation had been extended more northerly. 
In 1736 cotton is stated to have been raised on the east- 
ern shores of Maryland, and subsequently in Delaware, 
and finally even in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. All 
this was of course in a small way, and yet it is recorded 
that the home-grown cotton near Pennsylvania was, about 
the time of the Revolution, suflBcient for the doi^estic 
wants of the State, which, however, were by no means 
large, as woolen and linen were then generally used for 
clothing. In 1775 the Assembly of the Province of 
Virginia, "in view of the changing relations with Great 
Britain," resolved that "all persons having proper land 
" ought to cultivate and raise a quantity of hemp, flax and 
"co//an, not only for the use of his own family, but to 
"spare to others on moderate terms." 

In the meantime, that is from 1700 onward, the cultiva- 
tion of this staple was further extended southward beyond 
South Carolina and Georgia. We find, for instance, that 
in 1742 a French planter in Louisiana, M. Dubreuil, 
invented a machine for separating* the seed from the fibre. 
The need for such a machine would indicate that the pro- 
duction of cotton had at that time made considerable 
progress there. In 1772 a similar contrivance was made 
by one Crebs, of Florida. But the extent to which the 
Southern States at about the latter date had developed this 
industry is best described in a letter by Mr. Jefferson, 
addressed to M. de Warville, under date of August 15, 
1786, in which he says " the four southernmost States make 
"a great deal of cotton. The poor are almost entirely 
" clothed in it in winter and summer. In winter they wear 
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" shirts of it, and outer clothing of cotton and wool mixed. 
'< In summer their shirts are linen, but the outer clothing 
"cotton. The dress of the women is almost entirely of 
"cotton manufactured by themselves, except the richer 
" class, and even many of these wear a great deal of home- 
" spun cotton. It is as well manufactured as the calicoes 
"of Europe." 

Too much, however, must not be predicated on this 
letter of Mr. Jefferson. Cultivation was then, without 
doubt, widely spread over the States named, but was still 
very limited as to the quantity each produced, the cotton 
being as yet almost wholly used to supply domestic wants. 
About that time, however, a change in this respect took 
place, as is well indicated by a letter of Richard Teake, 
dated Savannah, December 11, 1788, and written to Tench 
Coxe, of Philadelphia. In it he says: "I have been this 
"year an adventurer, and the first that has attempted, on 
"a large scale, in the article of cotton. Several here, as 
"well as in Carolina, have followed me and tried the 
"experiment. I shall raise about 5,000 pounds in the 
" seed from about eight acres of land, and the next year I 
"expect to plant from fifty to one hundred acres. The 
. "lands in the southern part of this State are admirably 
"adapted to the raising of this commodity. The climate 
"is so mild, so far to the south, scarce any winter is felt, 
(t and — another grand advantage — whites can be employed. 
" The labor is not severe attending it — not more than rais- 
"ing Indian corn." Thus, from this date the progress 
made in cultivation was more decided. In 1790 it is 
recorded that William Elliott was very successful with a 
crop of cotton at Hilton Head, S. C, so much so that it 
gave a marked impetus to the production in that section; 
and in 1791 the total yield in South Carolina and Georgia 
was at the time estimated at 2,000,000 pounds (three- 
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fourths in South Carolina and one-fourth in Georgia), or, 
at 440 pounds net to the bale, say 4.545 bales. Such was 
about the condition in which we find cotton cultivation at 
the period of the invention of the cotton gin, in 1793. 
But, before proceeding further, let us note the early- 
beginnings in the export movement, bringing that account 
down to the same date. 

EXPORT MOVEMENT FROM 1739 TO 1793. 

The following is a brief statement of events in this 

department of the trade, so far as we have been able to 

collect the facts, down to 1793: 

1731V— Samuel Auspourgiier, a Sw^iss living iu Georgia, took over to 
Louflon, at the time of the controversy about tho introduction of 
BlavcB, a sample of cotton raised by hhu in Georgia. This we 
ma}' cull, in the altseuce of a better starting iH)lut, the first 
exiK»rt. 

1747— During this year several bags of cotton, valued at £3 11*. 5rf. 
per bag, were exported from Charleston. Doubts as to this being 
of American growth have been expressed, but as cotton had been 
cultivated In South Carolina for many yeare, there does not 
seem to be any reason for such doubts. Besides, English 
writers mention it as an import of Carolina cotton. 

1753— "Some cotton "is mentioned among the exports of Carolina in 
1753, and of Charleston in 1757 ; and a London publication in 
1762, quoted in "Bishop's* History of American Manufactiu'es,*' 
says : " What cotton and silk both the Carolinas send us Is excel- 
" lent, and calls aloud for the encouragement of its cultivation in 
" a place well adapted to raise both." 

1764— Eight (8) bags of cotton imported In Liverixwl from the United 
States. 

1770— Three (3) bales shipped to Liverpool from New York; ten (10) 
bales from Charleston ; four (4) bales from Virginia and Maryland ; 
and three (3) barrels full from North Carolina. 

1734— About fourteen (14) bales shipped to Great Britain, of which eight 
(8) were seized as improperly entered, on tho ground that so much 
cotton could not have been produced in the United States. This 
act of our English cousins looks, under the circumstances, a lit- 
tle more like sharp practice than Ignorance. 

1785— Five (5) bags imported at Liverpool. 

1786— Nine hundred (900) pounds Imiwrtcd Into Liverpool. 

1787— Sixteen thousand three hundi*ed and fifty (16,350) pounds imported 
into Llveri>ool. 
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1788— Fifty-eiglit tliousand five hundred (53,500) pounds Imported into 
Liverpool. 

1789— Oue Iiundred and twenty-seven thousand Ave hundred (127,500) 
pounds imported into Liverpool. 

1790— Fourteen thousand (14,000) poimds imported into Liverpool. 
We can find no reason for this marked decline in the exports, 
except it may be that the crop was a failure that 3'ear. Oiu* first 
supposition was that the cause was one of price. But on exam- 
ining the quotations in Took's work on " high and low prices," we 
do not see an}'^ marked decline in the values of other descrip- 
tions of cotton, and the American staple is not given in his list 
until 1793. We would refer the reader to Took's table of quota- 
titms wliieh will be found in oar chapter on pi'i.'c^. 

1791— One hundred and eighty-nine thousand five hundred a89,500) 
pounds imported into Llveriwol, the price averaging here 26 cents. 

1792 — One hundred and thirty-eight thousand three hundred and twenty - 
eight (138,328) pounds imported into Liverpool. 

It should be stated in connection with the foregoing that 

although the amounts named above are the imports into 

Great Britain each year from the United States, they were 

not in all cases wholly American cotton. Not till 1802 did 

our Custom House ' returns distinguish home-grown from 

foreign cotton, and we were for many years importing as 

well as exporting. For instance, in 1795 we imported 

4,107,000 pounds, and exported 0,276,000 pounds. What 

portion of the 4,107,000 pounds of foreign entered into 

our exports that year it is impossible to say; but the only 

reasonable supposition is that a considerable portion, if not 

all of it, did, since the total crop of South Carolina and 

Georgia in 1791 was estimated, as stated abov^e, to be 

only 2,000,000 pounds; and it is scarcely probable that 

the crop would have increased during the four years so 

rapidly as to leave such an increased surplus. So also 

in 1796 a very considerable portion of our exports must 

have been foreign cotton ; but for subsequent years they 

were almost wholly American. 

PBODUCTIOX FROM 1793 TO 1826. 

With 1793 a new era in cotton production opened. In 
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that year Wliitney invented the cotton or saw gin. Pre- 
viously very rude instruments were used for the purpose of 
separating the seed from the lint. We have already 
referred to the invention of Dubreuil, of Louisiana, in 
1742, and of Crebs, of Florida, in 1V7'2. Each invention 
was probably a combination of rollers, not unlike the mill 
long before that in use in India, of which the following is 
a representation : 




^^ 



This, as will be seen, is a hand-mill, and was worked by 
the women. The two rollers were of teak wood, fluted 
longitudinally with five or six grooves, revolving nearly in 
contact. The upper roller was turned by a liandle, and 
the lower carried along with it by a perpetual screw at the 
axis. The cotton was put in at one side and drawn 
through by the revolving rollers; but the seeds, being too 
large to pass through the opening, were torn off and fell 
down on the opposite side from the cotton. This rude 
apparatus, however, did not prepare the staple fo^ market 
or for use. Another operation was still necessary, which 
was called <' bowing the cotton," to clear it from dirt and 
knots. This was done by an instrument called a bow, a 
very simple contrivance of wood, the elasticity of which 
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was increased by a combination of strings. It was used- 
by being first placed in contact with a heap of cotton, and 
then the workman struck the strings with a wooden mallet, 
the result being that the vibrations opened the knots of the 
cotton, shook out the dust and dirt, and raised it to a downy 
fleece. This contrivance was early introduced into Georgia, 
from India, and its use in Greorgia gave- rise to the term 
^^ bowed Georgia coHon^'^ a term then and still applied in 
commerce, although it. is now more than half a century 
since any instrument of that description was used in this 
country. The following is a representation of the East 
India bow, which was probably the model from which our 
own Georgia bow was first made, though subsequently 
modifications in the way of improvements were added.* 




One can easily see that with such rude machines for 
preparing the staple for market, any large increase in the 
cotton crop of America was almost out of the question; 
* See Baiii'8 " History of Cotton Manufacture," pages 66 and 67. 
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.and yet the manufacturing industry had reached such a 
stage of development that it required a speedy and decided 
addition to the supply of the raw material. First — ^tlie 
spinning machines of Hargreaves and Arkwright were 
only brouglit to perfection in about 1780, and through 
defects in the patents were thrown open to the public 
at the close of 1785. After the latter date, and as a 
result of the setting aside of the patents, an astonishing 
extension of manufacture immediately followed. Sec- 
ond — at very nearly the same time the factory system 
took its rise in England. Up to about 1785 cotton 
manufacture had been almost entirely carried on in the 
houses of the workmen. No larger apartments than a 
cottage were required for the hand or stock cards, the 
spinning-wheel and the loom. But after the improve- 
ments m machinery above referred to were made, more 
room than a cottage, more strength than an ordinarily, 
built house, and more power than the human arm were 
required. Out of these necessities extensive manufactur- 
ing establishments grew up, which further assisted in 
the development of this industry. Tliird — the first 
steam engine made for a cotton mill was made in 1785, ^ 
but it was not till 1790 that Richard Arkwright adopted 
Watt's invention, and not till 1792 that the first steam 
engine was set up in Glasgow. Tlie total number of 
steam engines in use in Manchester up to the year 1800 
is stated by Farey to have been 32, of 430 horse-power. 
From the latter date the adoption of steam as a motive 
power in cotton factories was more rapid. 

Tlius at about the time Whitney's cotton gin came into 
use, spinning machinery had re-created cotton manufac- 
ture; the factory system had organized and developed 
its new life, and Watt's steam engine had forced it into 
a vigorous growth. As our readers are familiar with the 
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workings of the saw gin, it is unnecessary to describe it. 
The fact of its invention in 1793, its speedy adoption, and 
the subsequent rapid development of cotton cultivation, 
just in time to meet the growing necessities of the manu- 
facturer, are the points of interest — admirably iUustrating 
the working of that divine law of progress notably con- 
spicuous in the whole history of the human race, under 
which each want as it arises finds its complement ready at 
hand. 

The effect of the combin3d circumstances above indi- 
cated on the production of this staple in the United States 
may be seen from the following table of exports of cotton 
from the United States from 1791 to 1826, both inclusive: 

EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM THE UNITED STATES. 



Years. 


Quantity. 


Yeare. 


Quautity. 


Years. 


Quantity. 




LbB. 




Lbs. 




Lbs. 


1791.... 


189,316 


1803.... 


41,105,623 


1815.... 


82,098,747 


1792.... 


138,328 


1>S04.... 


38,118,041 


1816.... 


81,747,116 


1793.... 


487,600 


1805.... 


40.383,491 


1817.... 


85,649,328 


1794.... 


1,001,700 


1806.... 


37,491,282 


1818.... 


92,471,178 


1795.... 


0,276,300! 


1807.... 


66.212,737 


1819.... 


87,997,045 


1796.... 


6,106,729 1 


1803.... 


12,0o4,3(;6: 


1820.... 


127,860,152 


1797.... 


3,788,429 


1809.... 


53,210,225 


1821.... 


124,893,405 


1798... 


9,360,005 


1810.... 


93,874,201 


1822.... 


144,675,095 


1799.... 


9,532,263 


1811.... 


62.186,081 


1823.... 


173,723,270 


1800.... 


17,789,803 


1812.... 


2S 952,544§ 


1824.... 


112.309,663 


1801.... 


20,911,201 


1813.... 


19,399,911^ 


1825.... 


176,439,907 


1802.... 


27,501,075 


1814.... 


17,806,4795 


182i5.... 


204,535,415 



f The years 1795 and 1796 include a quantity of foreigu cotton in the 
exports. 
\ 1808 was the year of the American embargo on foreign trade. 
\ The years 1812, 1813 and 1814 were those of the war. 

Leaving out the years 1795 and 1796, when so consid- 
erable an amount of foreign cotton was probably included, 
it will be seen from the foregoing how rapid must have 
been the actual growth of production in this country. In 
1793 we exported only 487,600 pounds; but in 1797 the 
export had increased to 3,788,429 pounds, in 1798 to 
9,360,005 pounds, and in 1803 to 41,105,623 pounds. At 
the same time, with these decided additions to the foreign 
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movement, the uses of the staple were being widely- 
extended in our own country, so that the production 
increased in even a larger proportion. During these 
years, however, no full figures of the actual growth 
were kept. 

COTTON PRODUCTION FROM 1825 TO 1877. 

The first attempt at a crop report approaching complete 
ness was made in October, 1825, when the totals for the 
previous year, as well as the year closing at that time, 
were given. In October, 1826, the second report was 
made, and in the following October (1827) full statistics 
were prepared, not only of production, but also of the 
exports and Northern consumption. In the latter year 
the Northern consumption reached 103,483 bales, and it 
probably did not vary much from that amount in 1825. 
The crops for the three years, from 1824 to 1826, may be 
stated as follows: 





Year ended October 1. 




1824. 


1825 


1826 


New OrleaDS 

Florida 


126,481 
4,500 

44,924 
152,735 
134,518 

46,000 


200,453 

3,000 

58,796 

138,000 
97,000 
72,000 


251,959 
2 817 


Alabama 


74,201 


Georgia 


190,592 


South Carolina 


111,978 


Nortli Cai*uliua 


88,480 






Tot al crop, bales 


509,158 
100,000 


569,249 
100,000 


720,027 


Estimated Northern consumption 


100,000 


Leaying for export 


409,158 


469,249 


620,027 







As the exports given on the previous page are for the 
calendar year and these figures are for the crop year, no 
comparison between them can be made. 

Commencing with the following season, a very convenient 
summary of every item of each statement, down to Sept. 1, 
1877, will be found on succeeding pages. Until 1841-42 
the crop year was brought down to October 1 ; after that 
it was changed so as to close as at present, September 1. 
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The foregoing pages present a brief recital of the more 
prominent events and facts which together make up the 
history of cotton production in this country. It would 
have lx«n of interest to have further extended this sketch, 
or at least to have noted the peculiar circumstances and 
conditions which attended and assisted in the speedy 
revival of this industry, subsequent to the war. But \ 
the crop statements we give since 1865 are really all , 
that is necessary for our present purposes. In future 
chapters, however, we may have occasion to mtroduce 
some other facta covering that period. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INDIA COTTON SUPPLY. 

PAST AND FUTURE. 

Early history of cotton in India— Herodotus— Christian era— Early 
exports of cotton manufactures— Extreme beauty and fineness of 
cloths — Rude machinery used— Cotton manufacture carried on 
everywhere- Tliereasonfor excellence attained— History of Indian 
exports to England and her acts of prohibition— Present spindles 
in India— Total present production of cotton— The monsoons and 
their effect— Map of India— A statement of each cotton district 
and its capabilities— Aggregate results— Facts limiting production 
—Other crops pay better— Shipment from each district— Receipts 
in Europe— Bombay receipts and exports. 

Since India, as a source of cotton supply, has ever 
ranked — and probably always will rank — next to America 
in importance, a few facts will be useful here, to refresh 
our minds as to its past position and future capabili- 
ties. And yet in a work of this description it is' not 
possible, nor do we conceive it desirable, to enter upon 
a detailed account of all that is imagined or known with 
regard to the cotton plant and cotton productions of 
that country. Both have a history dating back several 
thousand years. Even at the time of Herodotus (484 
to 424 B. C.) the inhabitants appear to have been so 
long in the use of this staple that their garments, when 
they wore any, were commonly made of cotton. That 
historian, speaking of the things for which they were 
then peculiarly celebrated (Book 11, c. 105), says that 
''they possess a kind of plant which instead of fruit, 
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'' produces wool of a finer and better quality than that of 
'^ sheep; of this the Indians make their clothes." 

But, passing by the earlier records and coming down to a 
later period, about the Christian era, we find India engaged 
in the export of cotton manufactures. That stage in 
the development of this industry, where supply had 
out-run domestic wants, had been passed, and a large 
surplus was being absorbed by other countries. In the 
" Periplus Maris Erytkoeij'' written probably in the early 
part of the second century, the author, Arrian, an Egyptian 
Greek, says that the Arab traders at that time made 
a business of bringing India cottons to Adule, a port 
of the Red Sea, and that a very considerable trade 
had been established in them with the ports beyond 
the Red Sea. He also speaks of the Bengal muslins as 
being even then of superior excellence. Of a still later 
date were the journey ings of Marco Polo. He wrote 
probably late in the thirteenth century, and asserts that 
he found, cotton manufactured everywhere in India, indi- 
cating the flourishing condition in which the outside trade 
must then have been. But not till we reach about 1660 do 
we have mention of the extreme beauty and wonderful 
fineness and texture of these goods. Previous writers we 
have quoted, to be sure, speak of the excellence of the 
manufactures and also of their beauty ; but Ta vernier, in 
his '^Travels," written at the date last mentioned, goes 
more into detail at least, and we should think, from his 
descriptions, saw a more wonderful make of goods than 
previous historians. He states that some of the muslins 
which he saw, or '^calicuts" as they were then called, were 
<' so fine you could hardly feel them in your hand, and the 
" thread, when spun, was scarcely discernible." One sort he 
mentions as being of so delicate a texture that '' when a man 
'' puts it on, his skin appears as plainly through it as if he 
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" was quite naked; but the merchants are not permitted to 
'' transport it, for the Governor is obliged to send it all to 
" the Great Mogul's seraglio and to the principal lords of 
"the court, who use it to make the Sultanesses and noble- 
'< men's wives shifts and garments for the hot weather ; 
" and the King and the lords take great pleasure beholding 
*'them in these shifts and seeing them dance with nothing 
<' else upon them." "We have not the space to give other 
authorities on these points, and .yet, as corroborative 
and undoubted evidence of the extreme skill the Indians 
displayed in their work, we may cite the Rev. William 
Ward, who was an English missionary at Serampore in the 
early part of the present century. He says, in describing 
a kind of muslin then manufactured there, that it was so 
" exceeding fine that when laid on the grass and the dew 
"has fallen upon it, it is no longer discernible." We 
might lengthen out this branch of our inquiry almost 
indefinitely by numberless citations from other authors. 
Suffice it to say, however, that all bear evidence to the one 
fact of India's early perfection in cotton manufactures, her 
goods having become "celebrated the world over for their 
remarkable beauty and texture. 

This degree of perfection in manufacture is the more 
noteworthy when we remember what rude machines for 
spinning and weaving were then in use. There were of 
course no factories, or what we now call factories, in those 
early days, and, in truth, in India there were none until 
very recently. Every house had its spinning wheel, and 
the women of the household spent a part of their time 
each day at it. Weavers also were to be found in every 
village. Orme, in his " Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire," says, "on the coast of Coromandel and in the 
"province of Bengal * * * it is difficult to find 
"a village in which every man, woman and child is not 
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"employed in making a piece of cloth. At present, much 
''the greatest part of the whole provinces are employed in 
''this single manufacture." And yet, as we stated, 
although every one was a producer, and their cloths were 
unrivalled, their machines were only of the rudest descrip- 
tion. The following cut is given by Bain in his " History 
of Cotton Manufactures." It represents a heavy one- 
thread spinning wheel in general use, made of teak wood 
of the roughest carpentry, on which the coarse yarn is 
spun by the women, the finer yarn being spun on a metallic 
spindle, but equally primitive in style. 



■| 




With such uncouth and cumbersome instruments it is 
certainly remarkable that results so wonderful were 
obtained. But it is claimed that this superior excellence 
was very largely due to the delicacy of touch possessed both 
by the men and wom'en. Mill in his history of British India 
says that "the weak and delicate frame of the Hindu is 
"accompanied with an acuteness of external sense, par- 
'' ticularly of touch, which is altogether unrivalled; and the 
'' flexibility of his fingers, is equally remarkable. The hand 
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''of the Hindu, therefore, constitutes an organ adapted to 
''the finest operations of the loom, in a degree which is 
" almost or altogether peculiar to himself." 

But we must leave this interesting part of our subject. 
There is one point in the early and later history of India 
manufactures, however, which has at present a peculiar and 
practical interest It seems that after India had entered 
upon the export of her muslins, the trade had a vigorous 
and rapid growth. These muslins first went to the Red Sea 
only, then beyond the Red Sea, and finally they were so 
cheap and so beautiful that they found an entry everywhere. 
Woolen manufacture had obtained an early lodgment in 
Europe, becoming an important industry in England. 
When, however, the East India companies brought these 
inexpensive and finely-wrought cotton fabrics there, they 
were caught up by the people and used in every way, for 
'' dresses for the women," " for children's frocks," also " for 
lining for men's coats and for petticoats, too." This, of 
course, crowded out woolens and other EngHsh home-ipade 
goods. At once the cry was raised that the woolen trade 
was being destroyed, for the people "wear foreign com- 
modities" instead of "our own English woolen fabrics." 
The government was therefore appealed to and asked to 
^'lay a very high impost upon all such commodities." So 
in 1700 an act was passed by Parliament which forbade the 
introduction of " India silks and printed calicoes for 
" domestic use, either as apparel or furniture, under a 
" penalty of two hundred pounds." This, however, did not 
appear to stop the trade, and other acts were subsequently 
passed, more stringent, but for the same purpose. Still, 
smuggling continued, and the India export continued, and 
the complaints continued. 

In the meantime England began the manufacture of 
cottons herself, and the industry grew rapidly under the 
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skill and inventive genius of the nation. Then she, in 
turn, had a surplus for export, and freer trade principles 
took root rapidly. Old acts of prohibition were repealed 
and a more hberal poUcy was adopted. Now, in turn, 
English fabrics found their way into India. Improve- 
ments in machinery had enabled her to undersell the 
market. They quickly supplanted the native goods, so 
that India lost her ascendancy, and with it much of her 
former skill. But the inhabitants did not quietly submit 
to being crowded out of their own peculiar field of 
industry, and more especially from their own territory, so 
they sought protection against the cheaper productions of 
the mother country. These efforts were fruitless how. 
ever, and even a ten per cent duty on the import of Indian 
manufactured cottons remained on the statute books of 
England until 1833, we beheve. 

Still, it seems that India's turn has come at last. As a 
measure of revenue, a few years since a customs duty 
on the import of cotton goods was imposed by the 
Indian government. Of course, under this all English 
goods imported were required to pay the duty. The netf 
customs revenue of India, according to the last financial 
statement, issued March 15, 1877, which we now have 
before us (page 41), was only £2,475,530, and of this 
amount the duties on cotton goods yielded £850,000. 
Hence, although Her Majesty's government is constantly 
saying tliat the 'interests of India " (it might be added of 
Great Britain, too,) "imperatively require the timely 
^' removal of a tax which is at once wrong in principle, 
'' injurious in its practical effect, and self -destructive in its 
*' operation," yet the financial officer of the Indian govern, 
ment yearly has: to "regret" that "for reasons similar to 
" those which prevailed a year ago it has been decided that 
" nothing can be done at the present moment towards the 
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^'abolition of these duties." In the meantime, the tax, 
which was so easily put on, but is so difficult to get off, is 
very decidedly fostering the cotton manufacturing industry 
in India, and the alarm of Manchester can be easily 
understood. The India financial statement, before referred 
to, of the Hon. Sir John Strachey (page 73), contains the 
following statement of the mills now at work in India for 
spinning and weaving cotton. We also have b of ore us 
the report, for the year 1868-69, of Harry Rivett-Carnac, 
Esq., Cotton Commissioner, and from that work (page 156) 
we take for comparison a list of the spinning and weaving 
mills in operation that year. 



COTTON MILLS IN INDIA. 



India Provinces. 



Bombay 

Bengal 

No. West. Provinces 

Madras 

Nagpoor 

Hyderabad 

Indore 



Total . 



In operation in 1877. 



Spindles. 



932,530 
101,194 
27,350 
26,800 
30,000 
15,172 
No 



21,476 
3,352 



report. 



8,390 I 
100 
275 
44 
450 
200 



1,133,046 I 24,828 I 9,459 | 



Euoperat'nin 1869. 



Spindles. 



338,000 
52,500 



17 390,500 



3,732 
220 



3,952 



This is certainly a remarkable exhibit. Probably the 
consumption of these mills does not fall much short of 
300,000 bales of India weights. We notice that Harry 
Rivett-Carnac gave the consumption of the 17 mills in 
1869 at 77,400 bales of 400 pounds weight, which would 
equal 82,000 of the average India weights. Such a growth 
in spinning capacity as this, suggests the possibility, after a 
few years more, of some remarkable changes in the cotton 
supply of that countTy and in its power to consume English 
manufactures. In fact, is it mere fancy to imagine India, 
with that natural ^'acuteness of touch" and '^ flexibility of 
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finger" so '' paculiar to herself," recovering, under the 
stimulus of modern maclunery, at least a share of the trade 
in which she once, and for so long, led the world ? . Such a 
result does not necessarily pre-suppose that this industry in 
England will suffer a corresponding decay. Hand-made 
goods must give place to machine-made goods throughout 
the East. That movement is progressing constantly, and 
will continue with accelerated speed, permitting progress in 
India and preventing decline in England.* 

We now pass to the point of chief interest in this discus- 
sion, and that is the present production of cotton in India, 
about which much confusion exists, because so little is 
generally known as to the exact sources of supply. In 
truth, it seems to be quite difficult to acquire exact infor- 
mation on this subject. The official India documents have 
of late years contained more details; but outside of them, 
though very much has been written, little that is of use 
to the cotton consumer is to be found. We know, for 
instance, that the India outports receive so much cotton 
each year; but where it comes from — that is, what districts 

* Since tbe above was written we have received Messrs. Ellison & Co.'s 
Annual Cotton Circular, and give it in full in subsequent pages. The 
following table, taken from it, shows the growth in oonsumption of these 
Indian factories, and will be of interest in this oonnection. 





Spindles at 
work. 


Cotton Consumed. 


Year. 


Pounds. 


Bales of 390 
pounds. 


Bales. 
^ week. 


1861 


338,000 

593.000 

886,000 

1,121,000 

1,231,000 


25,350,000 
44,475,000 
66,450,000 
84,300,000 
92,395,000 


65.000 
114,000 
170,000 
216,000 
237,000 


1,250 


1874 


2,190 


1875 


3,270 


1876 


4,150 


1877 


4,560 







Mr. Ellison, in giving this statement, says that " it is not easy to ascer- 
tain the weight of cotton consumed by these spindles, as many of the 
mill companies have declined to flU up the government forms with the 
necessary particulars ; but the returns received show an average of 75 
lbs. per spindle per annum. On the basis of this average the present 
rate of oonsumption is about 92,395,000 lbs., or 237,000 bales of 390 
lbs., per annum." 
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produce it, whether those that the next year are visited 
with drought and famine and no crops, or those that have 
abundant rain — are points familiar to a few, but about 
which the cotton public in general have very indefinite 
ideas. For our own satisfaction, and to supply this need, 
which we felt existed, we have had constructed the map 
found in the front of this book. There are numberless 
maps of India, and we have consulted a great many, but 
have been able to obtain none which lays down more than a 
few of the cotton districts, and even those very imperfectly. 
Undoubtedly, defects will be found in our map, but we 
think it will be of more practical use to the cotton con- 
sumer than any heretofore pubhshea. It is the result of 
information brought together in very many ways. As a 
basis we have taken the ^' Map of Routes in India," 
published by Edward Stanford, of London, copying the 
boundaries there indicated of the three great Presidencies 
and the completed and contemplated railroads, as that map 
gives them. Our next step was to insert the Central Prov- 
inces and the Berars, as described and carefully laid down 
by H. Rivett-Carnac in his report above referred to. The 
rest of the information has been collected from so many 
sources as to make their mention impracticable. 

In studying this map and interpreting and weighing the 
facts we receive each season respecting the production of 
cotton in India, it is first of all necessary to remember the 
physical features of the country, and the local influences 
affecting the climate and the crops. The simple statement 
that this peninsula is 1,830 miles in length, from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, extending from the eighth to 
the thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, expresses much on 
this point. But when we think of its mountains, not 
alone on its northern, but also on its eastern and western 
boundary, and through its • very centre ; its immense 
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rlvan, a rf-.*iut of its mointains : :t« vi^Icanic orisrin and . 
its d(:?c:fp ''regur'* fc-jil (s-^ir^-^tiii^es £fty feet in depth), . 
tlii prr>iuct of tLat i^^fO'i.? c--5:.?t; and finaUy, its ! 
nioasoons, brinjong with them LjM iiiches of lain in som*e . 
difttricts (at one place CJO inch.??) and fn>m that graded ' 
down tdl It becomes nothin;^ in others; — ^whea we remem- 
\Htr tloat such are the physi?al cos«iiiions of that country, i 
cj.n we winder that in our iaf trniation confusion at 
times exist?. Tlie key to the mystery is the rainy ' 
seasons, and it is necessary, first of alL then, to consider 
their nature and effect. 

"We all know in general terms that monsoon is the 

I name given to the wind blowing half the year in one 

I direction, and the other half in the opposite direction, 

j and that rains follow it. The southwest monsoon breaks 

at Bombay and south of there on the 5th to the 

middle of June, and a Httle later north of that point, and 

continues, with intermissions, until about the middle or last 

of September. An average of about seventy-five inches of 

rain falls at Bombay during those months. After the first 

heavy burst the weather usually cleaiis up, and days of 

sunshine follow, which are improved by the cultivators to 

complete their plantings, the fields being prepared for the 

crops before the monsoon sets in, but the sowings deferred 

until after a rainfall. 

These are well-known facts ; * and if they were all the 
facts, the question of raising crops in India would be 
simple enough. Prepare your land; wait for the rain; put 
in your seed; cultivate as occasion permits; then gather 
your cotton; — such would be the yearly routine. But, as 
with us, there are disturbing influences which do not make 
it either so easy or so successful. First, even in the 
district tributary to Bombay, this southwest monsoon is 
Bomotiraos very partial. Weeks will intervene during 
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which the cultivators will be anxiously expecting rain, 
with scarcely a sign of it to satisfy their longings. Then 
many of the fields must be resown, and that makes the 
crop late; and even if the remainder of the year is fairly 
favorable, the later plantings are not sure on all soils to 
furnish strong, healthy and fruitful plants; or if the mon- 
soon fails to return in suflBcient force, a short crop becomes 
a certainty. This is the first possible contingency which 
may disturb calculations with regard to the season's result. 

In the next place, the conformation of the land in 
portions of India, already referred to, is such that this 
southwestern monsoon does not visit at all some sections, 
and in others is a very uncertain dependence. All 
along the Malabar coast run the Western Ghauts, 
with an elevation at the highest point of about 7,000 
feet above the sea. These * hills or mountains appear 
to act as a partial cut-off to the rains coming from the 
southwest, . so that over the country lying east of the 
Ghauts the rainfall is much less than on the western side, 
and it decreases very rapidly as you go inland. Cotton, 
however, does not need an excess of rain, so that Dharwar 
and Belgaum, for instance, are benefitted by their situa- 
tion, being shielded from the force of the storms, and yet 
near enough to the coast to ensure about forty inches of 
rain during the year, the average for all the best cotton 
lands. 

For the sections south and east of the districts named, 
very little advantage is obtained through the rains from 
the southwest. In October, however, the northeastern 
monsoon begins, and continues along the Coromandel Coast 
into December and sometimes into January. This is the 
rainy season for a large portion of the Madras Presidency, 
upon which the success of its crops depends. But the 
rainfall from the northeast is never as abundant as from 
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the southwest monsoon. The Eastern Ghauts, too, though 
not so high, yet act in some degree as the Western Ghauts 
to keep back the rain, and frequently over a considerable 
section it is very light indeed. In this fact we have the 
explanation of the terrible famines, of which the past year 
has given us such a fearful illustration. Irrigation has 
always been practiced to a considerable extent in this 
Presidency, and, under the influence of late experience, 
renewed efforts are being made to extend the system, so 
that a recurrence of these crop failures over so large a 
section may be prevented. In the northwest is another 
extensive district, which also comes within what is called 
the '^ Dry Zone" of India. But to assist in understanding 
our map, and to make it more useful, we will give very 
briefly such data as we have been able to obtain with 
regard to annual rainfall and usual cotton production of 
each district, beginning in our review with those sections 
which contribute the least to the world's supply.* 

BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

The cotton raised in this Presidency has usually been called by the 
general name of Bengal cotton. During our war the production -was very 
considerably increased under the influence of high prices; but since 
then grain, jute, sugar, rice, &c., have paid better and been raised almost 
to Ihe exclusion of cotton. There is a very considerable i)ortion 
of land in this Presidency suitable for this staple; with low prices, how- 
ever, there is little chance of its cultivation being again extended. 
The Presidency is divided into Upper and Lower Bengal, or the North 
West Provinces and the Lower Provinces. 

The Xorth West Provinces embrace within their limits the celebrated 
Doab country, lying between the Ganges and the Jumua rivers. The 
Ganges Canal, which connects the Ganges and the Jumna, passes 
through the plains of Doab. The canal is used for iriigation and also 
for the transit of merchandise. In a great part of Upper Bengal it is so 
dry that cultivation is impossible, very little rain falling, and even in the 
Doab the rainfall is very uncertain and very irregular, so that the main 
dependence for water is irrigation. 

* The information contained in this summary of the Tndia cotton dis- 
tricts has been drawn from many sources, among theiii :— A scricH of 
articles on India in London Cotton ; Thornton's Gazetteer of India ; 
Reports of the Cotton Commissioners of the principal cotton districts ; 
Public Documents of the British-Indian Government; circulars of cotton 
merchants at the principal ports. 
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Of these North West Provinces the Doab country (wliicli includes the 
Oude; and the Bundelkliund countiT would appear to be the most prom- 
ising regions for cotton, and in fact the only ones where more is gi-own 
than sufQcicnt for their ovm. consumption. In times past much has been 
raised there, and now we suppose the small exports from Calcutta are 
shipped mainly from Calpee, on the Jumna. As is well known, the 
Banda district in Bundelkhund gives its name to a good description of 
cotton. Altogether the North West Provinces raised during our war 
fully 250,000 bales, and in 1864 ran the production up to nearly if 
not twice that amount. But, of course, very much of this was used 
within the Bengal Presidency, as they have always been lai'go pro- 
ducers of goods in Bengal. H. Rivett-Caruao estimated the annual 
cotton consumption in the whole Presidency in 1869 at about 180,000 
bales; others-, however, put it higher. Now production is decreased, so 
that they export scarcely any cotton. The reason for this is» as before 
stated, other crops pay better. 

Lower Bengal has much more rain ; it comes from the southwest mon- 
soon ; the northeast monsoon is the dry one here, as it blows from the 
land. At Calcutta the rainfall averages about 75 inches, and on the 
Khassi Hills 600 inches have been measured. Cotton is grown in the 
uplands, not in the marshy deltas ; it cannot be raised unless you get 
above the level of the Ganges. But Lower Bengal furnishes now no 
cotton for export, being really a cotton-importing country, and is likely 
so to remain. The little that is shipped at Calcutta is, as we have said 
above, brought down the Jumna and the Ganges from distant provinces. 

MADRAS PRE&IDhXCY. 

It is within the limits of the southern half of this Presidency' that the 
severe famines have lately prevailed. Shut in by the Eastern and 
Western Ghauts near its coasts, and the Neilghen-ies imiting with the 
Western Ghauts in Mysore, this section always has very little rain. It 
IK)sse88es good black, cotton soil, but drought makes production impos- 
sible. A system of irrigation has long been in exiKtence, and at present 
there is a movement to extend it. Two fine rivers, besides lesser streams, 
pass through Madras from west to east— the Godavery and the Kistna. 
There are <mly about five or six States in the Presidency (if we except 
Berars, Central Provinces, and Hyderabad, elsewhere noticed) which 
produce cotton for export, and the principal of those are Bellar>, 
Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, and Guntoor. The others, including Mysore, 
aVe not to any considerable extent cotton-expoiting, and the most of 
them are not cotton-raising States. 

Tinnevelly has an area of 5,700 square miles. The Ghauts, on the west, 
are there only 4,300 feet high. Tinnevelly cotton is said to bo the best 
staple raised in Madras Presidency. Tuticorin is the seaport through 
which shipments are made. The exports at Tuticorin in 1874 reached 
92,769 bales, which must have been the surplus production of Tinne- 
velly and neighboring States. 
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Coimbatore lies a little north of Tinnevelly, and lias 8,280 square miles, 
and some rich soil. A railroad to Madras passes through it. 

Bellary is between Mysore and Nizam's Hyderabad, and contains 
13,056 square miles. It has a large quantity of good soil, and exports 
probably not to exceed 30,000 bales. 

Ountoor is 4,960 squaro miles in extent, and on the Bay of Bengal. 
It has good cotton laud, but other crops pay better, so that cotton pro- 
duction ha8 fallen ofll 

BENGAL AND BOMBAY FEUDATORIES. 

Pui\)anb. Scinde, Cutch and Central India (or, as the latter is some- 
times called, Ri\jpootana) are only a part of the tributary States of 
these Presidencies, but we group them together, as they are all in the 
Northern portions of India, and have conditions in many respects some- 
wluit similar. In the first place, Kurrachee is the port through which 
their products would naturally seek the outside world ; to some extent, 
however, the trade of Cutch and of Ili^i>ootaua has of !ate years, we 
believe, been diverted towards Bombay. In the second place, the rain- 
fall throughout this entire district is very small, it all beiug within the 
•• dry zone ; " but Central India is far more favored in this respect than 
the others. Third—Irrigation is resorted to, more or less, in each ; and 
if cotton culture is to be extended, this system of watering the ground 
must receive further attention. Fourth— They all have within their bor- 
ders excellent cotton lands, and yet they raise very little more cotton 
than to supply home consumption. The prominent characteristics of 
each may be briefly stated as follows. 

Punjaub.—Thiti is frequently called the Land of the Five Rivers, and 
has an area of 135,000 square miles. It is almost rainless and haa 
extensive deserts, ten inches of rain being about the outside limit. There 
are splendid cotton lands near the rivers, and with a proper extcDsiou 
of the system of irrigation they might be brought under cultivation. 
The Indus also furnishes excellent water carriage to Kurrachee, so that 
any surplus croi»s raised could be easily sent to market. Fi-ost, however, 
in those sections where the land is best would probably prevent cotton 
from ever being a profitable crop. They sow in February and March 
generally, but at points as late as June. 

Scinde.—Thia State has an area of 52,120 square miles. Want of rain 
is the great enemy to production here; from three inches to ten 
inches is the extent of the fall for the year. Canals are used for 
watering. The sowing is from February to June, according to the time 
the rivers rise and fill the canals. About 40,000 bales is the usual 
production of a good year, the yield being about 40 lbs. to the acre ; 
but much of it is used on native looms. An enlargement of the system 
for watering the fields is needed to extend cotton cultivation, and even 
then the frost would be a serious obstacle; besides, with present prices 
for cotton, other crops would pay better, for the staple is quite Inferior. 

Cutch.— A splendid strip of very rich regur soil lies between the two 
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ranges of mountains which pass through Cutch from east to west, and 
there is another strip south of the lower range. But this State, like the 
last two, has very little rain, only a few Inches, and must depend upon 
canals and wells for water. It produces now about 40 lbs. to the acre, 
or say a total of 20,000 bales. The staple is said to be good, decidedly 
better than that of Scinde. The total area of Cutch is 6,744 square 
miles. 

Central Jn<?m.— This State has an area of 118,947 square miles, and 
is more favored with rain than either of the others mentioned, though 
the rainfall (which is from June to September) seldom amounts to 30 
inches. In the valley of the Nerbudda the soil is rich and black, well 
adapted to cotton cultivation. The total production is said to be about 
50 lbs. to the acre, the total yield being about 100,000 bales. . Und«r 
present prices there would seem to be no inducement for an extension 
of production in any of these States named. With imgation, the yield 
per aci-e is in some sections increased, but at so great an expense that it 
api>ears to leave no profit. A collector of one of the North West Provinces 
made a calculation of raising an acre of cotton there, as follows :— ho 
put down the three ploughings at 3^4 rupees; three waterings at 2 
rupees; seed, k rupee; weeding, l^Si rupee; picking, 1^ rupee; average 
rental, 5 rupees ; making, altogether, 14 rupees, or 28s. per acre ; so 
that at 3d. per lb., an average of 112 lbs. per acre would have to be 
raised to pay expenses. 

BOMBAY AND THE STATES SHIPPING TO THAT PORT. 

Within the limits of these districts, about all the cotton exports of 
India are now produced. The entire section receives, to a greater or less 
extent, the southwest monsoon. At Bombay the average rainfall is 
about 75 inches ; in the Central Provinces the average for 15 years was 
40 inches ; in Dharwar and Belgaum the average is about 50 inches ; 
and in Guzerat about 60 inches ; below Bombay, on the coast west of 
the Ghauts, it is very much more— too much for profitably producing 
cotton. The Deccan is an elevated plateau of varying height, generally 
described as extending from the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin. Through- 
out the Deccan country the celebrated regur soil is largely found, and 
within its limits are the chief cotton-producing sections ; it is very rich, 
retains moisture a long time, and is very productive. We give a short 
statement of the leading features of the difl'erent sections. 

The Central Provinces have an area of 56,451,234 acres, of which 
about 20,000,000 acres are cultivated, and about 1,000,000 acres are in 
cotton. This shows that cotton is a secondary crop, grain taking nearly 
8,000,000 acres. The Hingunghaut cotton comus from the Central 
Provinces, and is raised in the valley of the Wurdah. Rivett-Carnac says 
that the great difficulty in the way of enlarging cotton cultivation in this 
country is the scanty population (the total population being only about 
10,000,000) and want of capital; until these increase he does not 
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expect further extension of the cotton area. The present production is 
about 200.000 balss. 

The Berars ac^oin the Central Provinces, and have the same rich soil 
as the Hingunghaut District. Oomraottec cotton Is raised in the Berars. 
The total area is 10,916,797 acres, of which about 4,750,000 acres are 
cultivated, and of this the cotton area is about 1,700,000 acres. Thus, 
although it is only one-fifth the size of the Central Provinces, it has 
under cotton 700,000 acres raoi-e. It raises about 300,000 bales. 

Guzerat has an area of 41,536 square miles, including the Kattywar 
Peninsula. The area in cotton is said to be about 1,500,000 acres. Dhol- 
lera is in British Guzerat, and gives the name to the cotton from the 
whole State, and to some also from neighboring distrtcts. The rainfall 
averages about 40 inches. Production of cotton is about 70 pounds to 
the acre. 

Kandeish contains 9,311 square miles. It is a very good and promis- 
Inif cotton-producing State, the soil through the valley of the Taptee 
being the rich rtgur so favorable for cotton. About 1,000,000 acres are 
in cotton, and produce about 70 pounds to the acre. The Berar seed 
have been introduced during the past fifteen years, and the result is a 
great improvement in the staple. The rainfall, it is said, averages 
about 60 inches. 

/S«ra<.— This collectorate has about 250,000 acres in cotton, producing 
about 55,000 bales, at an average of about 75 pounds to the acre. The 
town of Surat is at the mouth of the Taptee liver, and for a long 
time was the leading India port. From this fact all India cotton was 
formerly called Surats. The rainfall in this collectorate is about 40 
Inches. 

Broach contains 1,319 square miles, of which about 525,000 acres are 
cultivated, and about 120,000 acres are in cotton, exporting about 
35,000 bales. The rainfall averages about 50 inches. 

Hyderabad (Nizam's Dominions) has an area of 95,000 square miles, 
forming part of the Deccan, possessing a large proportion of the rich 
regur cotton soil. The rainfall, however, is insufficient, as the south- 
west monsoim is in part cut off by the Ghauts, the total averaging less 
than 30 inches, and consequently irrigation is necessary. Notwith" 
standing these disadvantages It exports considerable cotton In a favor- 
able season. 

Dharwar is one of the very best cotton districts m India, and is the 
chief one in which American seed has been successful. It has an area of 
3,837 square miles, two-thirds of it being under cultivation, and about 
600,000 acres under cotton, and more than half of it American seed. 
The yield per acre, however, is only 80 pounds "American acclima- 
tized," and 60 pounds of native sorts, with a total both kinds of 100,000 
bales. It is within the Deccan country, and has the same regur soil 
which there prevails so largely. 

Bdgaum is north of Dhai-war, and has an area of 6,515 square miles, 
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and a rainfall of about 40 Inches. It Is also within the Deocan,. but 
produces not over 45 pounds to the acre, as cultivation is very poorly 
conducted. Its aggregate production is not over 50,000 bales. 

Kolapoor, Kulladgee, and Kittoon each raise some cotton. Kolapoor 
plants about 200,000 acres in cotton, and gets about 60 pounds to the 
acre ; Kulladgee plants 150,000 acres, and gets about 70 pounds to the 
acre ; Kittoon plants about 80,000 acres and gets about 50 pounds to the 
acre. 

Poona contains 5,298 square miles. It is not important as a cotton 
district. The rainfall is very deficient at times, being shielded from the 
monsoon. Grain crops are more productive and pay better than cotton. 

Concajiy Ahmednuggurf Tanna and Rutnaghtrry^ produce very little 
or no cotton. 

Sattara—ThiB collectorate is south of Poona. It is very wet on the 
western side, one of the wettest on the Malabar coast ; while the eastern 
side often suffers from drought. Some cotton is raised there. About 
60,000 acres is said to be given to cotton, with about 50 lbs, to the acre. 

With this very imperfect account of the cotton districts 
in India, we can arrive at an approximate statement of 
the limits, under present prices, of the cotton supply from 
that country. Formerly it was imagined that production 
might be indefinitely* extended there; but our war dissi- 
pated that illusion. Under the influence of very high 
values and special encouragements from Liverpool and 
Manchester, it was at one period carried up, as is claimed, 
to the neighborhood of 2,600,000 bales — that is, if we 
allow for home consumption at that time the usual estimate 
from six to seven hundred thousand bales. Many, how- 
ever, do not believe India ever raised so large a crop, 
insisting that during those years of largest export the 
high price was so strong a temptation to sell cotton that 
the family loom, in great part, lay idle, so that the ship- 
ments to Europe were swollen at the expense of home con- 
sumption. 

Without deciding which of these views is the correct 
one, the fact remains that the money received for the cot- 
ton sold was sufficient to induce the cultivators to push 
production to its utmost limits, exciting them even to such 
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a degree that they committed all sorts of absurdities ; 
"silver ploughshares and tires of solid silver for cart- 
" wheels made their appearance here and there ; fancy 
''prices were paid for bullocks of a favorite color or pos- 
''sessing some peculiarities of tail, and enormous sums 
'' were squandered on marriage ceremonies."* These acts 
vividly illustrate not only what large profits had been 
realized, but also furnish a fair measure of the stimulus 
which must have been applied to production. During the 
same time, also, the present railway system was developed, 
and connecting wagon- roads were made or improved, so 
that extensive districts, hitherto almost beyond the reach 
of a market, became easily accessible ; while everywhere 
improve inants in cultivation were encouraged and taught. 
In a word, about every conceivable force was applied to 
push India into a position for furnishing a large permanent 
supply of cotton to the world. But evidently the effort 
has failed. India, of course, has been vastly benefitted 
through the civilizing agencies England has so lavishly 
planted there ; still, not as a cotton-producing State will 
she repay the debt. She has an ample supply of suitable 
soil, but not the climate. Of two- thirds of India it may 
with too much truth be said that hot winds, drought, 
short crops and famine are certainties ; plentiful rain 
and prosperous harvests are accidents. Irrigation pos- 
sibly in time might cure these defects — though as yet it 
is a 'disputed question whether it is of any benefit to 
cotton — could it be attained and used without adding too 
largely to the cost. But that is not likely, except in 
special instances, since the same labor can produce what 
will pay better ; and for the very good reason that other 
commodities she raises are in quality equal to the best the 



* Report for 1869 of Harry Bivett-Camao, Cotton Commissioner of 
India, page 132. 
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world affordg. That is to say, labor in Bengal applied to 
wheat, linseed or indigo produces an article which in the 
markets of the world commands as high a price as 
any other wheat, linseed or indigo, but applied 
to cotton produces' a staple only about two-thirds the 
value of other cotton. This is the explanation of the 
failure hitherto to respond to the stimulus applied, and is 
in truth a barrier which must ever check production except 
in sections whera the soil is better suited for this staple 
than for other crops, or when an unnatural relation exists 
b^tiwean tha prices for cotton and for her other produc- 
tions. 

But judging from the past, what may we take as the 
extreme outside limits of supply in India, with prices satis- 
factory and the weather conditions at their best in all 
sections? The above details with regard to the various 
districts furnish an answer somewhat as follows. 





Exported 


„ ^ 1 Forborne 


Total i»ro- 




from— 




eonsumpt'n 


duction. 


Bengal— 










Nortliwest Provinces 


Calcutta..-, 


1 100,000 


225,000 


325,000 


Lower Provinces 


Calcutta — 






BritiBli Bunnah 


Rangoon ... 


25,000 


50,000 


75,000 


Madras— 










Guntoor Hydcyabr.d, 










Ac 


Madras 


175,000 


1 




Godavery River, &c. 


Coconada . . 


20,000 


\ 75,000 


370,000 


Tinnevelly, &c 


Tuticorin . . 


100,000 




Bombay— 










Puiyaub 


Kurrachee.. 








ScindeandCutcli ... 


Kurrachee.. 


25,000 


50,000 


75,000 


RiVjpootana 


Kurrachee.. 








Guzerat, «&c 


Bombay . .. 
Bombay . .. 






375,000 


Broach, Surat, &c. . . 




160,000 


Centr'l Provinces and 










Berars 


Bombay . . . 
Bombay . . . 
Bombay . .. 


1 1,150,000 


400,000 


500,000 


Kandeisb 




200,000 


Sholapore, &c 




[ 


150,000 


Dliarwar, &c 


Bombay . . . 
Bombay . . 




165,000 


Pv^rsia to Bombay- 


20,000 


20,000 


Total 




1,615,000 


800,000 


2,415,000 



We give in the foregoing the home consumption at 
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800,000 bales. It was estimated by different authorities, 
seven or eight years ago, at from G25,000 bales to 750,000 
bales. Probably the development of the manufacturing 
interest at Bombay and elsewhere since that date has added 
at least 175,000 bales to the home requirements. We 
make the total, therefore, at 800,000 bales. As an indi- 
cation of the extent to which home consumption is increas- 
ing, we have the receipts and exports at Bombay the last 
two years, from January 1 to December 31, as follows : 



Bombay. 


Receipts. 


Exports. 


Dlffer'nce 


From Jau. 1 to Dec. 31— 

1877 Bales. 

1876 


1,107,101 
1,121.993 


888,829 
1,015,132 


218,272 
106,861 






Increaso 






111,411 









These figures show that the Bombay mills must have 
taken from that port this year 111,411 bales more than 
for the same months last year. May it not be possible 
that this growth in spindles will have in the near future a 
material effect on the exports of the raw material from 
India. We see no way to avoid such a conclusion, except 
on the improbable supposition of an enlarged production of 
cotton. 

The statement of possible exports given above is made 
on the basis — First, of a favorable year in all parts of India. 
The past two seasons have proved this to be the exception 
and not the rule. In tact, the whole history of India 
shows, as we have before stated, that, outside of a very few 
districts, the result must ever be extremely uncertain, 
making almost impossible a union of favorable conditions 
such as we have supposed. Second, that prices are satis- 
factory and no special inducement exists to cultivate any 
other commodity. At present, wheat is at a premium, and 
cotton production therefore is at a discount. Third, that con- 
sumption will not grow faster than production will increase. 
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What the actual European supply has been for five years 
may be seen in the following, prepared from circular 
reports of shipments from the different ports. 

EXPORTS OF COnON TO EUROPE FROM INDIA. 



Port and 
Year, 


To 
Liver- 
pool. 


To 
London 


Total 
Great 
Britain. 


To 
France. 


To other 

Coutinent'l 

Ports. 


Total aU 
Europe. 


Bombay— 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

Kurraoliee— 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

Carwar— 

1873 


731,724 
831,781 
796,818 
573,304 
383,233 

4,890 
108 
6,010 
1,885 
1,450 


2,150 

10,867 

13,286 

7,631 

5,772 

4,410 
475 

6,269 
647 

6,918 


733.874 
842,648 
810,104 
580,935 
389,005 

9,300 

583 

12,279 

2,532 

8,368 


58,637 
179,823 
182,364 
161,217 
172,836 

4,100 


166,300 
225,940 
273,701 
243,649 
278,328 

15 
1,098 

6,123 

19,127 

16,411 

26,383 

6,410 


958.811 

1,248,411 

1,266,069 

985,801 

840,169 

9,300 

598 

17,477 

2,532 
14,491 

19,127 


1874 

1875 

1876 


2,547 
7,504 




2,547 
7,504 




18,958 

33,892 

6,410 


1877 

Madras— 

1873 , ... 


4.133 

10,133 

1,045 


112,318 

104,739 

131,067 

97,274 

2,804 

7,000 
8,000 

10,500 
6,070 

13,452 

65,841 
85,889 
41,127 
41,825 
13,007 

74,618 
7,814 
33,763 
18,414 
51,598 

3,587 

2,975 

6,555 

530 


116,451 

114,872 

132,112 

97,274 

2,904 

16,950 
21,100 
10,500 
6,070 
13,452 

65,841 
85,889 
41,127 
41,825 
13,007 

102,067 

7,814 

36,263 

18,464 

52,881 

15,833 
10.473 
19,261 
5,194 
21,035 


1,366 

2,746 

37,141 

27,911 

5,000 

14,126 

28,800 

23.000 

1,712 

1,900 
6.880 

7,908 
5,460 

8,607 

300 

6,029 


None. 
117,817 


1874 




117,618 


1875 

1876 


4,440 
810 


173,693 
125,995 


1877 

Coconada-^ 

1873 

1874 

1875 


100 

9.950 
13,100 


2,904 
21,950 




35,226 
39,300 


1876 






29,070 


1877 ... - 






15,164 


Tuticorln— 
1873 


' 


983 


68,724 


1874 




92,769 


1875 




6,956 
11,652 


48,083 


1876 




61,385 


1877 .... 




18,467 


Calcuttar- 

1873 

1874 


27,449 


5,134 
2,666 
9,163 


115.808 
10,780 


1875 

1876 


500 

50 

1,283 

12,246 
7,408 

12,706 
4,064 

21,035 


51,455 
18,464 


1877 

Rangoon— 

1873 

1874 . . 


1,577 
2,584 


1,799 
1,271 


56,257 

19,688 
10,473 


1875 

1876 




1,312 


20,573 
5,194 


1877 




1.000 


22,035 
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Port and 
Year. 


To 
Liver- 
pool. 


To 
London 


Total 

Great 

Britain. 


To 
France. 


To other 

Contiuent'l 

Ports. 


Total all 
Europe. 


All Ports— 
1873 


790,392 


269.924 


1,060,316 


78,094 


192,815 


1,331,225 


1874 


865.167 


220,759 


1,085,926 


203,875 


245,032 


1,534,833 


1875 


824,583 


244,567 


1,069,150 


258,334 


323,058 


1,650,542 


1876 


579,903 


172,391 


752,294 


220,036 


262,521 


1,234,851 


1877 


407,101 


93,551 


500,652 


181,585 


287,250 


969,487 



These statements sufl&ciently show the capabilities of 
India, what she can do and what she has done in the way 
of cotton production. Of the actual exports to Europe 
previous to 1873 we have not the material at hand for pre- 
paring a full statement. The following, however, gives the 
imports of India cotton into Europe and the deliveries of 
the same to European spinners each year since 1865-66. 

IMPORTS AND DELIVERIES OF EAST INDIA COTTON. 



Year. 


Net Imports 


Deliveries. 


Total 




into Europe. 


Great Britain. 


Continent. 


Deliveries. 


1876-77.... 


1,136,000 


407,000 


862,000 


1,269,000 


1875-76... 


1,220,000 


479,000 


916,000 


1,395,000 


1874-75.... 


1,544,000 


668,000 


947,000 


1,615,000 


1873-74.... 


1,421,000 


660,000 


874,000 


1,534,000 


1 ■^72-73.... 


1,270,000 


737,000 


790,000 


1,527,000 


1871-72.... 


2,039,000 


658,000 


726,000 


1,384,000 


1870-71.... 


1,202,000 


558,000 


753,000 


1,311,000 


1869-70.... 


1,419,000 


834,000 


623,000 


1,457,000 


1868-69.... 


1,856,000 


, 913,000 


850,000 


1,763,000 


18S7-68.-.. 


1,307,000 


799,000 


723,000 


1,522,000 


1866-67.... 


1,524,000 


815,000 


777,000 


1,592,000 


1865-66.... 


1,991,000 


878,000 


755,000 


1,633,000 


Total . . . 


17,929,000 


8.406,000 


9,596,000 


18,002,000 



The deliveries to spinners of India cotton for previous 
years will be found in a subsequent chapter on the con- 
sumption of cotton. 

THE BOMBAY COTTON MOVEMENT. 

In considering the India movement, special interest 
is of course felt in Bombay, as through that port the most 
of the supply must reach the European spinner. The fol- 
lowing statement, therefore, of receipts f§r five years, will 
be of much interest, as it gives the amount of each descrip- 
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lion of cotton contained in the total arrivals. They are 
the figures prepared by Messrs. Wallace & Co. of Bombay, 
and, on account of these details, are more useful and in- 
structive than any other compilation we have seen. 

BECEIPTS OF COTTON AT BOMBAY, 1873-1877. 



Ill Bales of 3^2 Cwts. 


1877, 


1876. 


1875. 


1874. 


1873. 


From— 
Oomraottee distr'e. . 
Hingunghaut (list's. 
Dhollera districts . . 

Broacli districts 

Dliarwar districts. ] 
Coompta districts. | 
Madras & Bengal. J 
Persia 


461.154 

30,589 

377,673 

175,052 

37,297 

14,533 
10.803 


40?,529 

15,326 

416,106 

137,722 

133,473 

7.803 
9,034 


5©7,518 

22,753 

457,862 

167,626 

141,039 

4,512 
12.409 


531,352 
37,217 

1 610,640 

122,065 

3,285 
19,938 


1 443,530 
458,198 

109,637 
6,289 


Kurraclieo 


12,370 






Total 


1,107,101 


1,121,993 


1,313,719 


1,324,497 


1,030,033 











Through the kindness of Messrs. Wallace & Co. we are 
also able to furnish our readers with the following explana- 
tion of the sources from which these different descriptions 
of cotton are received. 

Oomraottee. — The cotton which comes under the head 
of Oomraottee comprises the production of Kandeish, 
the Berars, a portion of the Central Provinces, and portions 
also (the Barsee and Nugger districts) of the Sholapore and 
Ahmednugger collectorates. 

HiNGUNGHAUT. — This cotton is received at Bombay from 
the Central Provinces. 

Dhollera. — The Peninsula of Kattywar (in Guzerat) 
supplies the bulk of the Dhollera crop; the eastern half of 
the Peninsula produces the better style of cotton, which 
goes to make the higher classes, and the western half the 
lower grades of the description shipped under the name 
of Dhollera. The larger proportion of the production of 
the western half of the Peninsula is shipped under the name 
of and known in Liverpool as *' Mangaroles." 

Broach. — Under the head of Broach is included the 
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production of the collectorates of Broach and Surat and of 
the native State of Baroda. 

CooMPTA AND Dharwar, — ^The bulk of Coompta and 
saw-ginned Dharwar comes by sea from the ports of 
Coompta, Carwar and Vingarlah, but a portion also reaches 
Bombay by rail via Sholapore. 

The foregoing information with regard to the Bom- 
bay districts, with the help of the facts, figures and 
Map of India given previously, should serve effectually 
to disentangle the India supply problem, and enable the 
reader, with more satisfaction than has ever before been 
possible in America, to follow and understand, year by 
year, the weather and crop reports from that country pub- 
lished during the cultivating and maturing season. "We 
also give the figures furnished by Messrs. Wallace & Co. of 
Bombay exports to Europe each year since 1858 : 







BOMBAY EXPORTS TO EUROPE. 








Great 


Con- 






Grent 


Con- 




Year. 


Britain. 


tliient- 


Total. 


Year. 


Britain. 


tinent. 


Total. 


1877. 


389,005 


451,164 


840,169 


18G7. 


1,061,651 


73,362 


1,135,013 


1876. 


555.542 


427.043 


983,485 


1866. 


912,432 


35,945 


948,377 


1875. 


786,072 


455.454 


1,241,526 


1865. 


1,084,578 35,570 


1,120,148 


1874. 


842.8^2 


394,040 


1,236,882 


1864. 


871,923 57,073 


928,996 


1873. 


736,275 


208,598 


944,873 


1863. 


926,513 48,604 


975,117 


1872. 


660,064 


247,737 


907,801 


1862. 


932,617 23,453 


956,070 


1871. 


798,893 


334.570 


1,133.463: 


1861. 


930,039' 26,986 


957,025 


1870. 


854.596J 164.530 


1.019,126 


1860. 


478,820, 17,773 


496.593 


1869. 


945,768] 17o.269| 1,121,037! 


1859. 


596,176 26.143 


622,319 


1868. 


1,015,859 


169.539 


1,185,3981 


1858. 


338,224 


12,178 


350.402 



Total 19.103,820 

To the above we now add the receipts and exports at 
Bombay each month since 1872, and the percentage of 
total receipts received at the close of each month. In this 
form the figures will be of use in comparing and estimat- 
ing the movement during future months. Tlie totals, it 
will be noticed, differ slightly from the above, having been 
prepared from the circulars of Finlay, Muir & Co. and 
Nicol & Co. ; the differences, however, are immaterial. 
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BOMBAY RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN IN 1S77. 



Montb. 



January. . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

JUUH 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November.. 
December.. 

Total. . . 



Receipts of Cotton at 
Bombay for 1877. 

Month. 



Export to Great Britain. 



98,000 

107,000 

226,000 

255,000 

204,000 

89,000 

15,000 

7,000 



Total. PerCt.ii Cape. 



4,000 1 
15,000 1 
26,090 1 
61,000 1 



98,000 
205,000 
431,000 
686,000 
890,000 
979,000 
994,000 
,001,000 
,005,000 
,020,000 
,046,000 
.107.000 



08-85 
18-5: 
38-93 
61-97 
80-40 
88-44 
89-"r9 
90-42 
90-79 
9214 
94-49 
10000 



1,107,000' loooo! 



24,000 

58,000 

40,000 

8,000 



Suez. 



31,000 

54,000' 

57,000! 

52.000' 

19,000 

16,000 

6,000 

5,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

13,000 



Mouth Total. 



31,000 

85,000 
142,000 
218,000 
295,000 
351,000 
365,000 
370,000 
372,000 
374.000 
376,000 
389,000 

130,000 259,000 [389,000 



31,000 

54,000 

57.000 

76,000 

77,000; 

56,000j 

14,000 

5,000 

2,000; 

2,000, 

2,000, 

13,000 



BOMBAY EXI*OnTS TO THE CONTINENT, AC, IN 1877. 



Month. 


Export to Continent. 


Total Exnort«. 


Cai>e. 


Suez. 


Total. 


Cape. 


Suez. 


Month. 


Total. 


January . . 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October 


2,000 
19,000 
20,000 
17,000 
78,000 
34,000 
1,000 
1,000 


13,00(? 

35,000 

27,000 

77.000 

67,000 

16,000 

2,000 

6,000 

3,000 

7,000 

12,000 

14,000 


15,000 
69,000 
116,000 
210,000 
355,000 
405,000 
408,000 
415,000 
418,000 
425,000 
437,000 
451,000| 


2,000 

19,000 

20,000 

41.000 

136,000 

74.000 

9,000 

1,000 


44,000 

89,000 

84.000 

129,000 

86,000 

32,000 

8,000 

11,000 

5.000 

9,000 

14,000 

27,000 


46,000 

108,000 

104,000 

170,000 

222,000 

106,000 

17,000 

12.000 

5,000 

9.000 

14,000 

27.000 


46,000 
154,000 
258,000 
428,000 
650,000 
756,000 
773,000 
785,000 
790,000 
799,000 


November.. 
December.. 




813,000 
840,000 


Total... 


172,000 


279,000 


451,000| 


302,000 


538,000 




840.000 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ACREAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1869 TO 1877. 

How far can acreage figures 1)6 relied npon—Immaterial what ones 
are used, so long as they coufonn to the progi-essive conditions 
of the iudiistry— How the figures of 1874-75 and 1875-76 were 
deternnned—Figurcs for 1869- Total cotton crops show growth in 
acreage— Crop of 1870-71 proves growth— Acreage from 1869 to 
1877— Yield per aci\>— Largest and smallest yield on acreage of 
1877— Agi-icultural Bureau ligures— Percentages of yield and 
acreage In each State. 

We liave given in a previous chapter of tliis work such 
details as we could gather with regard to the early plant- 
ings of cotton in tlie United States, and of each year's crop, 
and of the disposition of the same down to the present 
time. Much of interest will, we are persuaded, be felt in 
thus following the stream up to its source, and bringing 
before us anew the facts which show from whence and by 
what steps the wonderful development in this countrv of 
this single industry has come. 

But, although such a historical review is inspiriting, the 
real purpose of this volume, as we have already stated, is a 
more practical one. The planter, the merchant, the spinner 
are all far more deeply interested in the events of to-day 
than in the past, except as that past bears upon the future. 
The hourly inquiry is, how are prices to rule ; and the first 
in interest, because the chief element in that problem, must 
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always be the probable extent of the American crop. Light 
on that point is, as every one will admit, especially import- 
ant. But there is no royal road for obtaining it. We can, 
of course, easily jump at a conclusion in accordance with 
our wishes, as most do; but if we desire to act intelligently, 
our only way is to begin at the bottom and work up. 
Hence, if we would reach an enlightened conclusion with 
regard to the extent of any growing crop, it is necessary 
for us to know at the outset the possibilities of the crop, 
and that involves a determination, as nearly as can be, of 
the amount of land which has been put into cotton. The 
prehminary question then at once arises: — 

HOW FAR CAN ACREAGE FIGURES BE RELIED UPON ? 

And right here let us say that we have no regard or 
preference for any set of figures, representing the cotton 
area, except as they appear to be the true ones. If 
exception is taken to those we use, all we would say is, 
substitute any others you may see better reasons for adopt- 
ing. Our argument is in no way affected by the change. 
There is a maximum and a minimum yield from any given 
area planted. Deduce those results from your own figures, 
and then study the subsequent portions of this book on 
your own basis; only remember that the actual yield of 
the past seven years and the actual conditions of weather 
are fixed facts and relative facts, and the like results can 
and must always be predicated on the same facts, whenever 
they recur. If you take a smaller acreage than we give, 
the effect, as to the yield of previous years, will be that 
the pounds per acre are proportionably larger. We 
most earnestly hope, however, that the objector will not 
satisfy himself with objecting simply, but will accept 
some figures of acreage, and work out on them the very 
processes we have worked out on these. This will at 
least serve to place limits to the guesses which fly about 
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our markets every year. We repeat, therefore, that we 
do not wish any one to follow our acreage figures unless 
convinced that they are as nearly correct as it is possible 
for such statements to be; the rejection of them in no way 
weakens the force of the subsequent facts we present* 

But let us, before proceeding further, consider briefly 
what grounds there are for accepting as approximately 
correct the statistical results which have been current 
during late years as to the extent of land under cotton. 
It is well known that the first facts on this subject were 
supposed to date back to the census of 1870. If that 
supposition is correct, an error has always been made in 
the use of those figures. For if they were deductions 
from the census returns, they should have been applied 
to the summer of 1869 — as that is the crop covered by the 
census — instead of 1870; or, if they are not from the 
census, but were made up from returns obtained by the 
Agricultural Department, even then they could not have 
applied to 1870, as that year's Agricultural report is dated 
before that crop was gathered or even perfected, and hence 
before the yield per acre could be known or determined. 
It would seem, therefore, that the date of those figures 
should be changed to the crop of 1869-70. With this 
amendment, may we not feel some confidence in their 
approach to accuracy. They were prepared at a time when 
there was no contest about them, and no interest to make 
the result large or small, and, as is believed, from data 
procured in gathering the census returns. We should say 
that such conditions make a presumption in favor of the 
substantial correctness of the statement. 

Nor does the fact (if fact it be) that the acreage is fixed 
now, through a second census or otherwise, at a consider- 
able increase, impeach the former census figures or negative 
the presumption in their favor. The two statements 
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are not incompatible. Growth is plainly marked on 
every industry in this country. Compare the acreage 
in corn, oats, wheat, or the spindles in cotton or 
woolen factories, or the statistics of any other employment 
or business, from any two succeeding census reports, and 
rapid progress is everywhere the feature, and in a wonder- 
ful degree. Or, if we confine ourselves to cotton, only pass 
the eye over the following statement of the crops of the 
United States, and we cannot fail to see that the increase in 
acreage must have always been decided. 

TOTAL CROPS OP THE UNITED STATES. 



Years. 


QuaDtity. 


Years. 


Quantity. 


Years. 


Quantity. 




Bales. 


1 ^ 


Bales, 




Bales. 


1826-27... 


957,281 


I 1842-43... 


2,394,203 


1858-59... 


3,994,481 


1827-28... 


720,593 


1843-44... 


2,108.579 


1859-60. . . 


4,823,770 


1828-29... 


857,744 


1844-45... 


2,484,662 


1860-61... 


3,826,086 


1829-30 .. 


976,845 


1845-46... 


2,170,537 


1861-65.. 


* 


1830-31... 


1,038,847 


1846-47... 


1,860,479 


1865-66... 


2,228,987 


1831-32... 


987,477 


1847-48... 


2,424,113 


1866-67... 


2,059,271 


1832-33... 


1,070,438 


1848-49... 


2,808,596 


1867-68... 


2,498,895 


1833-34... 


1,205,394 


1849-50... 


2,171,706 


1868-69... 


2,439,039 


1834-35... 


1,254,328 


1850-51... 


2,415,257 


1869-70... 


3,154,946 


1835-36... 


1,360,725 


1851-52... 


3,090,029 


1870-71... 


4,352,317 


1836-37... 


1,425,575 


1852-53... 


3,352,882 


1871-72... 


2,974,351 


1837-38... 


1,804,797 


1853-54... 


3,035,027 


1872-73... 


3,930,508 


1838-39... 


1,363,403 


1854-55... 


2,932,339 


1873-74... 


4,170,388 


1839-40... 


2,181,749 


1855-56... 


3,645,345 


1874-75... 


3,832,991 


1840-41... 


1,639,353 


1856-57... 


3,056,519 


1875-76... 


4,669,288 


1841-42... 


1,688,675 


1857-58... 


3,238.962 


1876-77... 


4,485,423 



* Years of Civil War; no record of crop. 

The foregoing indicates certain seasons, all through the 
series, when there was a set-back in production, generally 
following an extreme crop. This has been owing in some 
cases to less favorable conditions of growth; and in other 
cases to a temporary decrease in acreage, succeeding an 
excessive increase of the previous years, or to both these 
circumstances. Progress is never uniform; it is always 
secured by just such pulsations, not unlike the rising of 
the tide, first encroaching, then receding, but in each beat 
gaining. To see the net result take a decimal period; and 
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clearly — looked at in that way — the teaching of this state- 
ment of crops secured, is, that there must have been in each 
period a very decided addition to the land under cotton. 
Nor are the figures for the last ten years any exception. 
The objector may urge in opposition the large crop of 
1870-71 ; but the explanation of that is, we had an unusual 
season — every condition favorable — and the land planted 
produced all it was capable of producing. We have had 
no such season since, and still we raised in 1875-76 and in 
1876-77 several hundred thousand bales in excess of that year. 
Does not this very fact then, even if we had no other, furnish 
positive evidence of there being now considerably more 
land under cotton than in 1870-71, and of course, there- 
fore^ a still larger excess over 1869-70. The argument is 
this — and we can see no escape from the conclusion — that 
if we could raise but 4,352,317 bales in 1870-71, with the 
weather almost perfect everywhere throughout the season, 
and with a very free use of fertilizers in the Atlantic 
States, certainly there must have been a very decided 
increase of acreage between that date and 1875-76 (our 
figures show less than 16 per cent) to produce in the 
latter year 4,669,288 bales, with the conditions very much 
less favorable. This advance, of course, is never equal in 
all portions of the State. In fact, we are familiar with 
sections where there has been no increase of late years, but 
a retrograde movement, and yet for the State at large the 
result is progress. 

Thoughts like these led us in the spring of 1876 to re- 
examine the question of acreage. Up to that date the only 
information had with regard to the extent of the planting in 
any season was simply a result of comparisons — by means 
of percentages of increase and decrease — with previous 
years, starting always with the accepted figures of 1369-70. 
Of course each succeeding spring we were one step further 
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removed from our base; and as in the percentages, diiring 
those years, we sought never to over-estimate the planting, 
the results were constantly and obviously becoming more 
and more inaccurate. In the spring of 187G, therefore, we 
started an investigation for determining what was in that 
and the previous year the actual amount of land put into 
cotton in each Southern State, and the yield per acre. For 
several of the States absolute proof was at once found of the 
inaccuracy of the figures \yeing used: — in three cases the 
evidence was through the tax returns and the county assess- 
ors' statements; in one case the Agricultural Department 
of the State had revised and perfected the figures through 
its agents; and in one other instance there was a complete 
State census. We not only obtained all this information, 
but also sent several letters of inquiry (with blanks enclosed) 
into every county of the South; and the replies received to 
them, in each case contained six special instances, located 
within the county replying, of acres planted and bales raised 
on tliose acres for the two years, together with the estimate 
of two or more persons as to the average yield per acre. 
And finally, through returns from the railroads, we sought to 
establish the actual crop of each section of each State. We 
are thus particular m re-stating these mattei-s now, because 
our results have been lately attacked, and i'. is only proper, 
therefore, in using them as a basis for our calculations, that 
we should give our mode of preparing them and reasons for 
believing in their approximate correctness. We may add 
as a further proof of their substantial accuracy, and a very 
satisfactory confirmation of our work, that the June report 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Washington, contained this 
sentence, 'Hhe estimated area now in cotton si ig fitly exceeds 
"12,000,000 acres." If the Department has really passed 
through processes similar to those we have recited, and 
reached a very similar conclusion, our readers will scarcely 
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be able to hesitate longer, even if any of them have before, 
in fully accepting our figures. 

We start, then, with at least this fact clear we think 
to all minds — ^that the acreage statements for 1874-Y5 and 
1875-76, prepared as we have indicated above (although 
not free from error) are as near the truth as it is possible 
for such statements to be. 

EXTENT OF PLANTING FROM 1869 TO 1877. 

No excuse is needed for dwelling at so great length upon 
the matters already discussed, since we thus secure the 
means for impeaching or confirming the figures for 1869, 
and for establishing those for the intervening years. 
First, however, let us note the points in the problem 
which now appear to be clear. (1) The acreage results for 
1874-75 and 1875-76, which were reached through our 
investigations, are substantially correct. (2) If the figures 
of 1869 were prepared from census data or by means of 
any other thorough inquiry at the time made, there is a 
presumption in favor of their accuracy. (3) But whether 
there is any such presumption or not, the simple state- 
ment of the actual yield each year given above, shows 
that there must have been growth in acreage during the 
last nine years, and this conforms with the general truth, 
proved by each succeeding census, that every industry in 
this country is constantly on the increase. (4) Besides 
this, we have positive evidence of such growth in a 
comparison of the two crops of 1870-71 and 1875-76; 
the figures we have adopted show an increased acre- 
age between the two periods of less than 16 per cent, 
and no statement which can be made of the weather 
and other conditions surrounding the two crops, taken 
in connection with the actual yield, can be reconciled 
except by admitting new land in cotton to that extent at 
least. 
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Kone of these positions can, we believe, be questioned ; | 
and yet, feeling that upon a point of this importance one 
cannot have too much evidence, we hiave pushed our 
investigations one step further and obtained whatever par- 
ticulars we could on the subject of every previous year s 
planting, back to 1869, thus determining as nearly as 
possible what has been the actual percentage of increase or 
decrease in each State 'each season. And first, as a guide 
in this inquiry, we have taken the information gathered at 
the time by ourselves for the purpose of making our several 
annual acreage reports; and second, we have supplemented 
that with new facts where we could obtain them. In this 
way, and after a thorough examination of the data thus 
collected, we have reached the residts as to acreage found 
on the next two pages. We do not, however, even now 
claim perfection for our work; only this is claimed, that 
we have given the surroundings of each year's planting 
season as careful a study as we were able to give them, 
and the conclusions reached are at least suflBciently accu- 
rate for the purposes of this inquiry. The annual totals 
may be stated m brief, as follows. 


YEARS. 


Acres 
planted. 


Crop, 
pounds net. 


P 


Bales 
in the 
crop. 


Net 
weight 1 

per ; 
bale.* 1 


1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

1876-77 


8,766,653 

9,985,000 

8,911,000 

9,780,000 

10,816,000 

10,982,000 

11,635,000 

11,500,600 


1,369,200,000 
1,906,300,000 
1,305,700,000 
1,729,400,000 
1,830,800,000 
1,682,700,000 
2,035,800,000 
1,964,600,000 


15S 
191 
147 

177 
169 
154 
177 
171 


3,154,946 
4,352,317 
2,974,351 
3,930,508 
4,170,388 
3,832,991 
4,669,288 
4,485,423 


434 

438 i 

439 1 

440 ! 
439 , 
439 
436 
438 


* These arc the net weights of American cotton imports into Liverpool 
according to the Liverpool Cotton Brokers' annual circular. 

The details of these figures will be found on the two 
following pages. 
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The preceding two pages show then sufficiently near, for 
all practical purposes, what have been the acreage planted in 
each State each spring since 1869, the actual total yield of 
each State from such acreage, and the yield per acre in 
each State. The item usually put in under ^< Other States " 
is in all cases omitted, as we could obtain no sufficient 
information for late years to make a just comparison. It 
was small and immaterial even in the figures of 1869, and 
most think it smaller and of less importance now. From 
these statements we see how the production per acre 
differs in the various States and in different seasons- 
That this feature may be presented more clearly, we give 
below the pounds .per acre each year, independently of the 
other figures, adding, however, the acreage in 1877, which 
does not appear in the previous tables. 

YIELD PER ACRE, 1869 TO 1877. 











Pounds Per Acre. 








1877-78. 

Actual 

Acreage. 


















States. 


i 


1 

GO 


1 

00 

rH 




00 


T— 
t> 

OD 


oo 


1 


No. Carolina 


577,220 


163 


185 


203 


194 


176 


171 


223 


204 


So.Carollna. 


893,760 


148 


153 


183 


177 


136 


140 


170 


160 


Georgia 


1,612,620 


133 


109 


122 


129 


139 


101 


152 


115 


Florida .... 


220,500 


109 


117 


110 


165 


165 


122 


173 


140 


Alabama... 


1,981,350 


130 


143 


127 


140 


151 


155 


180 


154 


Mississippi . 


1,995,760 


146 


155 


129 


156 


167 


146 


172 


134 


Louisiana .. 


1,285,250 


209 


229 


199 


204 


226 


181 


240 


203 


Texas 


1,444,300 


246 


234 


200 


220 


231 


140 


195 


157 


Arkansas... 


1,089,000 


238 


260 


185 


194 


227 


159 


260 


198 


Tennessee . . 


725,200 


184 


202 


100 


188 


190 


171 


213 


184 


Total... 


11,>{24,960 


171 


177 


154 


169 


177 


147 


191 


158 



Nothing could more plainly illustrate than the fore- 
going how diverse our. climate is; and further — which is a 
fact of special importance in observing and interpreting 
weekly weather reports — that a good or bad season in one 
State by no means ensures, or is concurrent with, a good or 
bad season in any other. This latter point should always 
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be kept carefully in view, for very much of the error made 
in crop estimates has arisen from giving too extensive an 
apphcation to comparatively local disasters. 

But suppose with the present acreage (that is with the 
acreage of 1877), we should have in any year as successful 
a season in each State as the best in that State during 
the record we give, or as unsuccessful as the worst, what 
kind of crop, in each contingency named, would the year 
furnish us. This question is interesting and useful, 
because it covers a possible, though not a probable, con- 
tingency; that is to say, such a statement would give us 
the crop possibilities upon the present acreage in case of 
an extremely good year, and also the extent of dis- 
aster possible in case of an extremely bad year; or to 
express it briefly, it would show upon a fixed acreage 
what must be the actual extreme limits of the yield. 
Perhaps, however, it would be better, instead of taking in 
the whole eight years, to confine the inquiry tx> periods of 
four years, as that would give us two statements for com- 
parison, and one of them only would include the unusual 
figures of 1870-71. Thus, for instanc3, the most per acre 
North Carolina has produced was in 1874-75 when the result 
was 203 pounds; South Carolina the same year returned 
183 pounds, which was her greatest yield during the 
same four years ; to indicate, therefore, the possibihties 
and capabilities of the country on the present acreage^ 
we have in this manner grouped together this best yield 
in each State for the last four years, and also the best 
yield in each State for the previous four years, and have 
worked out the following results on that basis, which, as 
already stated, may be said to represent about the largest 
crop the land now planted is capable of 3delding, pro- 
viding every condition was favorable from the beginning to 
the end of the season. 
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POSSIBLE CROP WITH PRESENT ACREAGE ON THE J3A8IS OF 




Best yield from 1873 to 1377. 


Best yield fi-om 1869 to '73. 




Possible i 




«g 1 Possible 


States. 


1877-78. '^"1 . 


crop, if all 


1877-78. 


^ 'I , crop, if all 




Actual J2|E: 


conditions | 


Actual 


g 1^ conditions 




acreage. IS*^^^ 


are favor- 


acreage. 


^*^ are favor- 




II ^S 


able. 




S go able. 




Lbs. 


Bales. 




Lbs. 


Bales. 


No. Carolina. 


577,220 203 


266,308 


577,220 


223 


292,546 


So. Carolina. 


893,7t>0 1 183 


371,723 


893,760 


170 


345,316 


Georgia 


1,612,620 ; 133 


487,450 


1,612.620 


152 


557,087 


Florida. ... 


220,500 1 165 


82,688 


220,500 


173 


86,696 


Alabama.... 


1,981.350 1 143 


643,939 


1,981,350 


180 


810,552 


Mississippi.. 


1,995,760 ' 156 


707.588 


1,995,760 


172 


780,161 


Lousiana — 


1,285,250 


229 


668,914 


1,235,250 


240 


701,045 


Texas 


1,444,300 


246 


807,495 


1,444,300 


231 


758,258 


Arkansas.... 


1,089,000 


260 


643,500 


1,089,000 


260 


643,500 


Tennessee . . 
Total 


725,200 1 202 


332,033 


725,200 


213 


351,063 


11,824,960 1 186 1 5,012,538 


11,824,960 


198 


5,326,224 


The other contingency mentior 


led may be illustrated 


by the following statement, which 


may be called the worst 


crop that, under any circumstance 


3 of weather considered 


possible from past experience, the 


} land now planted will 


produce. 




POSSIBLE CROP WITH PRESENT ACRB 


-age on the basis OP 




Poorest yield from '73 to '77. 


Poorest yield from '69 to '73. 




6rrr>: 






i ooi 




States. 


1877-78. 




Possible 
crop, if all 


1877-78. 




Possible 
crop, if all 




Actual 


^K^ 


conditions 


Actual 


r$^ 


conditions 




Acreage. 


y^n 


are unfav- 


Acreage. 


~- a§'are unfav- 1 






§.230 


orable. 




2.2 cc' 


orablQ. 






Lbs, 


Bales. 




Lbs. 


Bales. 


No.Carolina. 


577,220 


163 


213,834 


577,220 


171 


224,329 


So. Carolina. 


893,760 


148 


300,628 


893,760 


136 


276,253 


Georgia. . .. 


1,612,620 


109 


399,490 


1,612,620 


101 


370,170 


Florida .... 


220,i>00 


109 


54,621 


220,500 


122 


61,139 


Alabama. . . . 


1,081,350 


127 


571,890 


' 1,981,350 


151 


679,964 


Mississippi . 


1,995,760 


129 


585,121 


1,995,760 


134 


607,800 


Louisiana . . 


1,285,2.50 


199 


581,283 


! 1,285,250 


181 


528,705 


Texas 


1,444,300 


200 


656,500 


1,444,300 


140 


459,550 


Arkansas . . . 


1,089,000 


185 


457,875 


1,089,000 


159 


393,523 


Tennessee .. 
Total. . . . 


725,200 


100 


164,818 


725,200 


171 


281,839 


11,824,960 


148 


3,986,063 


11.824,960 


144 


3,883,272 


- 


1 
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Since the foregoing was in print the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has issued its annual volume for the year 1876, of 
which we have just received a copy. In it we find the full 
details of its revised acreage figures, now for the first time 
made public. Its report published in June, only gave the 
percentages of increase and decrease on last year's totals, 
with this sentence (which we have quoted above), that "the 
"estimated area now in cotton slightly exceeds 12,000,000 
" acres." In the present volume we have all the figures, 
which are as follows. 



AGRICULTURAL BCREAU'8 ACREAGE FIGURES FOR 1876 AND 1877. 



States. 



Acres, 
1876. 



Acres 
per bale. 



Acreage. 
Per Cent. 



inc. Dec. 



Acres, 
1877. 



North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia , 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee , 

Indian Territory 
other districts... 



and 



609,000 

945,.'>00 
1,515,000 

165,000 
1,732,250 
1,976,000 
1,260,000 
1,483,500 
1,133,000 

741,000 

117,000 



2-9 

305 

3 

3-3 

3-25 

2-6 

2-25 

215 

2-2 

2-85 

2-6 



1 
1 
2 
4 
6 
15 
5 
2 



584,640 

917,135 
1,530,150 

166,650 
1,766,895 
2,055,040 
1,335,600 
1,706,025 
1,189,650 

755,820 

117,000 



Total 11,677,250 



2-63 



12,124,605 



These results, made up by the Bureau independently and 
by a process in many respects quite different from that by 
which we obtained ours, and yet so close an approximation 
to them, show conclusively that our statements must be 
very nearly correct. It is satisfactory to have the ques- 
tions which have been raised on this subject thus finally 
and completely put to rest. We close our analysis of our 
acreage figures by one more table, which is, we think, a 
very interesting exhibit, showing the percentage of total 
acreage and total crop raised in each State for eight 
years. 
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We have not compiled these figures with any purpose of 

expressing or intimating through them an opinion as to 

what the present crop is to be. Our processes and infor- I 

mation are intended only as suggestions of thought to the 

reader, rather than as substitutes for thought — to incite 

investigation, not to limit it. Thus far but one point in the 

problem has been presented, and the simple conclusion 

from it is, that if an intelligent opinion is desired as to 

the probable results of any year, the actual acreage for 

that year applied to the acreage and results of former 

years, as has boon done liere, would seem to be the first 

step in the inquiry; — an important step, however, as it 

sets absolute limits to the action of subsequent influence], 

I favorable and unfavorable. But that is all it does. Within 

I those extremes tlie final result is still in unrest; and to an 

, extent this continues all the season through, yet not, as 

\ many appear to tliink, with the same range of possibilities. 

j The limits within which development or damage is possible 

I narrow constantly as eacli stage of growth passes. And it 

j is our object in future chapters to use the expei'ience of the 

I past so as to detect its teachings on this very point; — that 

is, to learn from tliat experience, so far as may be, to 

what extent we may accept any fact or condition of growth 

as influencing or determining the season's yield. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PLANTING-CULTIVATION-STAND. 

JANUARY TO JUNE. 

Importance of Signal Service Bureau data— Cotton lands, how divided- 
Production of eacli— Mode of cultivation— Trees girdled and ground 
prepared— How seed planted and fertilized— Old lands being re- 
claimed—Early growth of seed— Chopping out— Securing a stand— A 
good stand a good yield, &c.— Cotton plant tender in early life and 
tough afterwards — Its early enemies and diseases — Crab grass— Wet 
May and June— Rainfall, thermometer, Chronicle weather reports 
and Agricultural Bureau reports from 1870 to 1877— Deductions 
and conclusions. 

Cotton cultivation covers four stages of progress: — first, 
the planting period; second, the early development, includ- 
ing the stand secured; third, the summer growth; and 
fourth, the maturing and picking season. In each period 
weather is the prime factor. To collect, however, the facts 
forming a weather recoixi of the Southern States for a 
series of years, is a work of much difficulty. This is so 
because the data preserved have generally been so partial 
and local in character that, although they may indicate, 
with some degree of accuracy, the situation in special 
districts, yet, as a guide for crop comparisons, they are 
almost valueless. Since the organization of the Signal 
Ser^ce Bureau this defect has in great measure been 
remedied. Through it we have the controlling conditions 
officially determined; and by supplementing their observa- 
tions with the Chronicle's weekly weather reports given 
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during the past seven years, the surroundings in each district 
are pretty faithfully indicated. Yet, even such a record 
requires an acquaintance with the nature and habits of 
the cotton plant and its modes of cultivation, before its 
teachings can be correctly read. Let us, therefore, first 
briefly consider these preliminary points. 

Cotton lands in the South may be grouped under two 
great divisions — the uplands and the bottom lands. The 
former are sub-divided into light sandy soils, and red or 
clay soils, and the latter embrace river bottoms, basins, the 
banks of small streams, the prairies and canebrakes, and 
the valleys of the Mississippi River and its branches. A 
still further division of the light sandy lands is sometimes 
made, it being stated that if the native growth on such 
soils is pine timber, they will generally produce only one bale 
to three acres, but if the native growth is oak and other 
hard woods, commonly known as oaky woods, the pro- 
duction will be about one bale to two acres. Red lands 
or clay soils are usually in the hilly and rolling portions 
of the country, the native growth being hard wood, and the 
soil quite fertile, producing from one-half to two-thirds of 
a bale to the acre. The foregoing estimates of production 
are on the basis of good cultivation, and cover the third to 
the sixth year after being brought into use. Bottom lands 
will produce from one-half a bale to one bale (and some- 
times even two bales) per acre, according to the age and 
fertility of the lands. 

Since the war, changes have been made in the mode of 
managing upland plantations. Formerly every planter 
brought new land under cultivation every year, and left 
the used-up portion of his old land to go to waste. At 
present, fertilizers on the old land keep it productive, and 
new clearings, therefore, are much less frequent. When- 
ever such clearings are made, the first step is to girdle 
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with the ax, two or three feet from the ground, all the 
trees over six inches in diameter ; and the next is to cut 
down the small trees and brush, pile them in heaps and 
burn them. The Northern farmer thinks the sooner he is 
rid of the trees and stumps the better for his crops; but 
the Southern planter claims, that the decaying wood 
keeps his land fruitful, so the girdled trees are left 
to die and decay standing in the fields. There they 
remain for many years, dropping their branches from time 
to time with each succeeding storm of wind, until finally 
the old trunk falls, leaving the stump to waste itself away 
even more slowly. 

As soon as the girdling and brush-burning is completed, 
the earth is broken up with a scooter plough, which is a 
long piece of steel, about four inches wide. This process 
is repeated several times, until the ground between the 
standing trees is pretty thoroughly pulverized. With such 
preparations, hardly half a crop can be expected the first 
year ; the next year, perhaps three-quarters of a crop or 
more will be raised, and the third year a full crop. After 
that, for three or four years, the land will produce a full 
crop each season, but subsequently the uplands require fer- 
tilizing to make them pay for cultivation. The bottom 
lands will produce fine crops for many years by planting 
them in corn every three years. 

It will be seen, from this description, that the early cul- 
tivation of such a field must be largely with the hoe. 
After the third year, however, the greater portion of the 
work can be done with the plough. A thorough farmer, if 
the weather gives him time, will always use his turn plough 
in January to break up the ground. In March — or earlier 
or later, according to the section referred to — a shovel 
plough, which is like the scooter, except in being six inches 
wide, must be run through the field to lay off the rows 
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for the cotton, the distance between the rows varying 
according to the quality of the soil; in rather thin uplands 
they are made three feet apart, on better soils they are 
four to four-and-a-half feet, while in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi the distance between them is five to five-and-a-half 
feet. So, the richer the soil the farther apart the rows are 
made. 

Next, the fertilizers are put into these furrows. Fertili- 
zers are used only in small quantities except in the Atlantic 
States, and arq never put in with the seed, but in the 
bottom of this first furrow, as otherwise they would destroy 
the germinating qualities. They are supposed, in a general 
way, to add to the out-turn of the crop fifty per cent. Nor 
does the effect all pass off with the first season, but in 
about the proportion of seventy per cent for the first year, 
twenty per cent the second year and ten per cent the third 
year. Until the close of the war such a thing as putting 
manure of any kind on cotton fields was scarcely thought 
of. The plan previous to that time was to cultivate the 
land as long as it would pay; then let it lie fallow, and pur- 
chase and clear up new fields in the manner we have 
described above. Consequently, to-day thousands of acres 
are to be seen in the South thus thrown away, with the 
fences rotting down, the soil being considered too poor to 
cultivate. Fertilizers, however, have brought in a new 
era, and at present one by one the old fields are being 
redeemed from the briers, brush and young trees; for, 
when ploughed deeply and supplied with either home- 
made or commercial manures, though hitherto considered 
of no use for cultivation, they are made to produce now a 
half a bale or more to the acre. 

After the fertilizers have been put in as stated, a 
turn plough turns in the earth on each side of the furrow, 
leaving a bed or bank about two feet broad, raised two to 
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three inches, the ground between these beds being broken 
with the common shovel plough. This leaves the land 
ready for the seed. Planting opens, in the earlier sections 
of Texas, in February, but later and later as you come east 
and north, not beginning in North Carolina until after the 
tenth of April and closing after the first of May; so that 
the season may be said to be about two months and a half 
in length. Of course, in case of overflow or frost or a very 
backward spring, planting is continued later, sometimes 
even into June. When the farmer is ready to sow his 
cotton, he opens in the centre, with his scooter plough, the 
bed or bank we have described, and scatters the seed in 
the bottom of ihe furrow sufficiently thick to ensure about 
fifteen or twenty plants to the foot. Patent planters, which 
open the furrow, plant the seed and cover them by one 
movement, are sometimes used, but not commonly, on 
account of the trees, stumps and general roughness in many 
of the fields. 

A cotton seed is something like a bean in its early 
growth. Within it are two leaves and a tap root, and after 
lying ill the ground about a week the tap root strikes down 
into the earth while the two leaves open above, growing in 
a few days from two to three inches high, according to the 
strength of the land. During the next ten days two more 
leaves appear, and in the following two weeks from four 
to six additional ones. Then begins the process of chop- 
ping out. This work is done first by using a turn plough, 
with the bar side next to the cotton, and running it 
within a few inches and on each side of the young 
plants, so as to throw the earth and grass away from them 
and leave them standing in a ridge of earth only about 
six inches wide and two to three inches high. Immediately 
following the plough are the hoe hands, by whom these 
ridges are chopped through, cutting out the grass and 
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leaving only three or four plants in a bunch, the bunches 
being from twelve to twenty-four inches apart^ according 
to the poverty or richness of the land. After a few 
days the same plough is again used, but with the shovel 
side next to the cotton, and the earth which was taken 
away is thrown back to the plant, and then the plough- 
ing is continued between the rows until the land is all 
turned over and the grass is either cut up or covered up 
and killed. This is the first and most important working 
of the crop, for if it is done successfully there will be very 
little more trouble with grass in any ordinary season. 

For about two weeks the plants are now left to grow, 
then the ground is again ploughed, and the hoe hands follow, 
cutting out all the grass they can find and all the plants 
but one in a hill. When this is completed, the plants 
are standing in the row twelve inches apart in the poor 
lands and twenty-four inches in the rich lands. The inten- 
tion is to have the land entirely covered and shaded in 
July and August ; and as the poor soils will produce a 
plant about three feet high, with lateral growth of limbs 
about eighteen inches on each side, and the rich lands will 
produce plants from five to six feet high, with limbs thirty 
inches long, the desired result is attained in each case. A 
stand is secured when this working of the crop is finished, 
and is said to be perfect when there is one stalk to every 
three square feet on the poor lands and one stalk to every 
ten square feet on the richest lands. 

Of course, it will never happen that a condition so 
faultless as we have described can be everywhere attained. 
Bat when only one plant is missing in a place, even though 
th3 total should reach to one-tenth of the hills in the field, 
the loss is not as serious as many would imagine, since if 
the remainder are strong and healthy, they will, with the 
additional light and air, develop into a larger growth, fill- 
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ing up, to a- considerable extent, the vacant places, and 
therefore fruiting more abundantly. A much greater 
injury is sustained when two, three or more plants close 
together die out. One-tenth missing in that way would 
be an absolute loss, as there would be no compensating 
advantages. 

We have been thus particular in giving these many 
details, because only through them can it be understood in 
what way and how easily the plant can be injured while 
young. In its early life it is very tender and delicate, 
but when well started it becomes tough and hardy, and 
a stand secured is a point of the utmost impo'rtance passed. 
In fact, we might almost say, as the stand is, so will the 
yield be ; that is, a poor stand ensures a short crop, and a 
good stand almost ensures a full crop. But this thought 
will need development later on, in connection with our 
weather record for the different seasons. Before we pass 
to that, let us notice the principal causes of irregularity and 
of sickliness in the plant at this stage of growth. 

These two defects are generally concurrent ; that is, a 
very irregular stand is also usually a weak and sickly one. 
Yet it is quite possible to be otherwise, for irregularity 
may arise from several causes. First, the seed may be 
imperfect, either from not maturing properly, or from 
being heated and partly rotted by lying too long in a very 
large pile when damp, or from injury received in some 
other way. This cause for a defective stand would be 
merely local in its operation, and not have any appreciable 
effect on the size of the crop. But, again, sometimes in 
the spring there are very heavy rains; these, more especi- 
ally on the clayey and richer soils, cause the earth 
to melt, as it is called, and run together, making a solid 
mass, so that the seeds in germinating cannot break through 
the surface, and therefore die for long spaces together. 
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Then, too, the stand is often greatly injured by careless 
chopping out ; and sometimes on light sandy soils the 
moles in dry weather loosen the earth so that the sun 
burns the roots ; or when the spring is backward and cold, 
the plant is attacked by the cutworm, a little later by the 
disease known as the sore shin, and by lice. 

All these troubles are as nothing, however, compared 
with the injury and harm done by wet weather through 
May and June. The greatest enemies of the young plant 
in the South, and also in India, are the tough native 
grasses. Crab-grass is the name generally given to this 
kind of growth in our Southern States. It runs along the 
ground, putting down its strong, fibrous roots at every 
joint, so that one bunch soon covers and literally fills up 
several feet of ground in diameter. Of course, if this 
grass were left to develop itself, the more tender cotton 
plant would soon die out. We have already noticed the 
usual steps taken to clean the fields of this enemy. In dry 
weather there is no difficulty in doing this. But if the 
time for chopping out comes when it is raining, and the 
weather continues wet, this grass grows very rapidly, and 
it is almost impossible to kill it. A weed can b^ cut down 
and killed ; this grass, however, in rainy weather, does not 
seem to even have its growth checked by being cut up and 
moved ; it grows right on, and soon is as tall as the cotton 
above ground, and with roots deeper down in the earth. 
Under such conditions, the plant must necessarily become 
sickly; many die, others spindle up without branches, and 
consequently without fruit, while very many more are cut 
up by the cultivator's hoe. 

A wet May and June, therefore, are sure to be followed 
by a short crop. The only difficulty is to determine accu- 
rately the fact. Our cotton section is so large in extent, 
and so varied in climate, that exact information from all 
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parts of it is very hard to obtain, and a bad stand in one 
district is no indication of tlie same condition in another. 
But if we can be sure of our fact, we can, within well- 
defined limits, make some pretty safe deductions. 

For the purpose of illustrating this truth, we have 
brought together a detailed history of the weather and 
early surroundings of each crop since 1871. These 
records are made up from the data of the Signal Service 
Bureau, wherever they have a station, and where they have 
no station, from our Chboniclk weather reports. 

1871. 

For the first six months oi 1871 the monthly record of 
rainfall and weather is as follows : 



Rainfall at— 


Jan. 


Felt. 


Marcli. 


April. , 


May. 


June. 


Savannah. .^ 


0*80 
203 
415 
6-50 
13-63 


4-68 
6-20 
5-57 . 
303 
1-39 



605 ' 
601 

5-84 
9-79 
611 


4-28 ' 
5-20 
6 63 
2-92 
2-75 


5-22 
7-47 
5-77 
618 
5-72 


8-20 


Atlanta 


5-97 


Monta^omery - 

MobUe 


4-31 

5-18 


New Orleans 


9-89 


Galveston 


11-74 









CHRONICLE WEATHER REPORTS SUMMARY. 

January. — Weather generally pleasant, and favorable for farm work. 

Feferwar//.— Weather more rainy in Atlantic States and interior of Gulf 
States, but less rain on the Gulf Coast. 

March. — Weather too wet for active farm work, except the third week 
of the month. Thermometer averaged 60 to 65 in all the Atlantic States, 
about 60 at Memphis, and up as high as 69 at Galveston, until the last 
week, wliea it went down to 52 at Galveston, 56 in the Atlantic States 
and 49 at Memphis. • 

April.— Fiv^t week of April weather greatly improved ; very little rain 
fell, and the thermometer went back to an average of about 66 through, 
out the greater portion of the cotton belt. After that it was somewhat 
rainy agJiin, except in a portion of the Southwest ; but the last week 
rain was confined mainly to the coast half of the States. But little riiin 
at Galveston ; more needed. Thermometer averaged in the cotton belt 
about 68 to 70. The month was, on the whole, favorable for an early 
start. 

May. — Weather generally cold and rainy for the season. Rain in 
the Atlantic and Gulf States on about ten days of the month, and 
cloudy more days. May 11 it was so cold at Macon Georgia, that 
our -correspondent telegraphed they had to have fires. The same 
was true at other points. Our Charleston correspondent wrote, under 
date of May 22, that " there has hardly been a night when fires have not 
" been found comfortable, and in no case has thick covering for beds 
" been discarded." Thermometer was reported at 52 at Memphis in our 
telegram of May 5, and averaged 59 for week ending May 12. Our 
Columbus, Georghi, correspondent wrote, May 15 : '* Continued excessive 
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** nilim and cold, fnwtj nights huve created a uecesaity for replauting, 
" m>iiie liuviu^ beeu replanteilathlrtl tiiiu*;" and on May 12, our Meiupliin 
eorrcMiN)ucU>nt stated •• that the cold, wet weather is making theyouiig 
" plant die out." 

Jnur.—\ very stormy month over much of the South, with exceaeive 
RiiufaU at uuiuy iH>iut«. GruMS complained of greatly in parte of South 
Cai-oliua, almost all of Georgia, und alwut half of Alatiama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, the plant looking weak and sickly. Our Macon com'. | 
spoudent states that the "crop is completely oveiTUU with gi'ass/'aud 
that Is a good sample of all the information from the districts muued. 
Galveston had some very hard rains, but the interior of Texas still com- 
plains of drought. Memphis, Nashville and the most of Aikausas send 
much more favoi-able reports the last three weeks. 

FROM THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

The Jime report (for the mouth of May) says— "The ooudition of the 
" growing crop is below avei-agi» in nearly every State. The spiing has 
" iK'cn umtKiially wet and cold, ivtardiug git>wth, causing the plauts to 
** turn ycll<»w and die, and obstructing cultivatiou. To a large extent 
" ivplauting has i-ctilled the vacant spaces of imperfect stands. The 
"weather has ivceutly been mora favorable, and u is not impossible 
"that an average condition may be attained by the commencement 
" of tlie picking season. * • * * xhe peiveutage below an aver- 
" age condition is respectively as follows in the sevei-al States— North 
•• Carolina, 10 per cent; South Carolina, 8; Georgia, 18; Alabama, 17; 
" Mississippi, 10; LouiHiana, 10; Texas, 7; Arkansas, 17; Tennessee, 10." 

The July iv-iwrt (for the mouth of June) says—" Tiie July returus do not 
" materially change tlie cotton crop pivspect reported in June. Severe 
" rain storms have combined to obstruct cultivation and check growtli in 
" the States upon tlie Gulf coast. The States of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
" Alabama and Florida average lower in condition than at the date of the 
" last report ; the Georgia and Texiis averages remain unchtiuged, and an 
" improvement is indicated iu the Caroliuas, Tennessee and Ai'kausas." 

Tlie foregoing statements establish certain important 
facts : — 

First — That three weeks of April, and the whole of May 
and June (except the last three weeks of the latter month 
in the Memphis and Nashville districts), were cold and rainy 
in every Southern State but the upper lialf of Texas. 

Second — In Texas a drought began in April, and, mth 
the exception of the coast belt, continued with but little 
interruption through May and June, in the latter month 
becoming very severe. 

Third — As a result of these facts the plant everywhere 
(except in the upper half of Texas) was first stunted, 
checked and largely killed by the cold, and after that by the 
very grassy condition of the fields; consequently the stands 
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proved in June to be weak, sickly and very imperfect. In 
the Memphis and Nashville districts an improvement was 
recorded during the last three weeks of June. 

It will be remembered in this connection that the crop 
in 1871-72, on a decreased acreage of 10 per cent, was over 
31 per cent less than the previous crop, being only 
2,974,000 bales, against 4,352,000 in 1870-71. 

1872. 

The average thermometer, rainfall and weather conditions 
for the first six months of 1872 were as follows : 



1872. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


Wilmington. . 


. Rainfall.. - 


3-62 


5-20 


6 42 


U-97 


4-89 


2-8/ 


tt ° 


Av. therm. 


43-5 


45 9 


48-8 


63 2 


73-2 


78-3 


Charleston... 


..Rainfall... 


3-78 


513 


9-78 


2 46 


6 30 


1-87 


** 


Av. therm. 


450 


48-5 


510 


656 


74 9 


79-7 


Augusta 


.Rainfall... 


520 


5-87 


10-88 


2 95 


536 


4-77 


*• 


Av. therm. 


410 


460 


500 


660 


740 


79 


Atlanta 


.Rainfall... 
Av. therm. 


2-94 


5-28 


7-66 


3 09 


3 75 


1-82 


Savannali. .. 


..Rainfall... 


2 09 


4-65 


1018 


2-75 


522 


9-52 


<♦ 


Av. therm. 


46-0 


500 


53 5 


67 


76 


800 


Montgomery. 


.Bainfall... 
Av. therm. 


5-83 


6-75 


8 50 


417 


4-29 


2-68 


Mobile 


.Rainfall... 


3"69 


8 00 


12 76 


4-35 


3-78 


6-33 


«« 


Av. therm 


45-1 


51-7 


51-4 


692 


75-7 


80-6 


New Orleans 


.Banfall... 


510 


4-77 


9-18 


501 


3 14 


5-34 


" 


Av. therm 


48-7 


56-2 


592 


704 


75-8 


80-5 


Vicksburg . . . 


.Rainfall... 


3-24 


5-34 


7-82 


7-79 


13-23 


3.82 


*< 


Av. the-m 


42-7 


52-6 


560 


69-2 


75-2 


81-6 


Slireveport... 


.Rainfall... 


5-25 


5-89 


411 


7-18 


910 


2-70 


" 


Av. therm. 


40-7 


50 6 


54-4 


665 


73-5 


80-4 


Memphis . . . 


.Rainfall... 


217 


4-24 


519 


6-99 


4-16 


4-44 


*' 


Av. tberm. 


350 


430 


470 


610 


71-0 


76-0 


Nashville . . . 


.Rainfall... 


232 


211 


3 09 


591 


3 09 


5-17 


•* 


Av. therm. 


350 


430 


44-2 


62 1 


71-8 


77-4 


Galveston. . . 


.Rainfall... 


4-61 


2-27 


2-77 


5-96 


2-21 


339 


*• 


Av. therm. 


500 


550 


61-4 


717 


78-1 


83-0 



CHRONICLE WEATHER REPORTS SUMM.\RY. 

January.— Evkvly in month mild, with rain; last week cold, with snow 
and sleet almost everywhere, from Galveston to Memphis an^ from 
Mobile to Charleston. 

February.— A cold month. Early in the month snow and sleet almost 
everywhere ; thei*mometer, for instance, averaged 38 tho week ending 
February 3 at Galveston and 37 at Mobile, &c., and 26 at Memphis. 
Subsequent weeks cold, but moderating gradually, thermometer aver- 
aging at Galveston tho next week 47, and 56, 59, 62 the three follow- 
ing weeks. 

Jfarc/i.— Planting in Texas at end of month nearly completed; else- 
where backward, with weather cold and rainy, except the early part of 
the month. Four inches of snow at Memphis the third week and flm-ries 
of snow the last week of March. 

April.— The second week there was a severe storm in Alabama, which 
extended into a Ijoinln ^ States bat was less severe there ; an I apparently 
another st')nn from the northwest, which extendei into Tennessee. 
Rivers overflowed in MoatgoJieiy district and very high in Memphis 
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diRtrict, but sooa receded. Balance of montli weather very much 

I Improved overj-where, so that plautlug mado good pix>gre8d. In the 

I At lantic State* fairly favorable all the month. 

! Ifai^.— Texas reports crop developing promisingl}'. Very heavy 

\ showers In the npper half of Louisiana, cxtendin.a: through theVicks- 

■ burg and Shreveport- districts. Elsewhere, the ftrst three weeks too 

dry; but last week splendid showers almost everywhere, having a 

^ mugic effect on crop, and the month closed with the start good and the 

I fields clean. 

' Jaiif.— Until thft last week weather favorable, wicb occasional show- 

. ers, and stand reported good. Towaixlshist of mouth complaints of too 

] much rain at very many points, and catei-piHaw at several points, 

\ but no injurj-^ dinio as yet was the general reiM>rt, the fields being clean 

I and well cultivated. 

FROM THE AGRICCXTURAL BfTREAlT REPORTS. 

The June rei»ort (for the month of May) says :***■*«» Planting 

" was generally delayed by a protnkcted season of drought* and fields 
, "that were planted late occasioned some trouble in obtaining perfect 

*' stands ; but the recent rains and renewed efforts in planting have 

" flually secured stands of average completeness." ****«» The coudi- 
I "tionof the plant throughout the cotton section is very nearly a full 
I •* average. Separating the Atlantic from the more western States, the 
, "former stand a little below an avora-j^e; the latter are full}" up to a 

•• standard of a fair condition- The drought which prevailed in April 
, *' an.l the first half of May delayed the growth, and the cold nights in the 
, •* more northern belt had a further retanling effect; but the abundant 

•'rains and genial temperature which followed, have wonderfully 

" invigorated and advanced the crop." 
The July report (for the month of June) says: " The past month has 

" been generally favorable to cotton. Limited areas have been affected 

*' by drought, but rains were quite general during the latter part of June. 

" On the Atlantic coast, showers have bseu so frequent and heavy since 
, •• June 20 as to delay cultivation and promote the gi'owth of weeds and 
I "grass. Before that date a sea-^on of comparative drought of seven or 

" eight weeks had been sufferel in a portion of this district, while other 
I " counties repi*esent the weather as having been unifonnly imfavorable." 
! These statements show : — 

First — That the weather during April^ May and June 
was on the whole very favorable for the development of 
the cc)tton plant, far more favorable than during the same 
months of the previous year. 

Second — That the stands in June were reported very- 
good from almost all parts of the South. 

The crop grown during this year of 1872-73 was (on 
about 10 per cent more acreage) 3,930,500 bales,, against 
2,974,a00 bales the previous year. 

1873. 

For the first six months of 1873 the rainfall, average 
thermometer and weather summary were as follows. 
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1873. 


Jiin. 


Feb. 


March 


Ai>ril. 


May. 


June. 


Wilmington.. 


.Rainfall... 


413 


5r>5 


1-03 


1-75 


8-03 


3-60 


1 *' 


Av. therm. 


50-2 


51(i 


62-9 


71-2 


780 


81-4 


Charleston .. 


.Rainfall... 


4-13 


2-27 


3-05 


1-33 


4-90 


6-29 


" 


Av. therm 


48-1 


53-4 


53-6 


G4-5 


71-9 


78-1 


Augusta 


..Rainfall... 


503 


4-16 


3()5 


2-00 


8-63 


3-12 


•' 


Av. therm. 


44-8 


49-9 


52-3 


64-2 


72-4 


78-6 


Atlanta .... 


..Rainfall... 
Av. tnerm. 


3-36 


1204 


2-5S 


1-90 


G05 


6-86 


t( 




Savannah. . . 


..Rainfall... 


3-50 


0-99 


4-37 


4-37 


512 


4-64 




Av. therm. 


4y«> 


550 


55-.» 


C70 


740 


78-8 


Montgomery 


.Rainfall.. 


4-07 


9-97 


4 51 


5-57 


10-25 


11-03 


*? 


Av. therm. 


53-3 


521 


04-2 


67-1 


79-2 


81-8 


Mobile 


.Rain rail... 


410 


315 


3-8G 


0-88 


11-47 


9-87 


" 


Av. iherm. 


4d-3 


56-1 


57 


G5-7 


73-9 


79-4 


Xew Orleans. 


.Rainfall... 


500 


1-93 


5- 10 


1-74 


18-«S 


6-68 


«< 


Av. therm 


49r> 


GO-5 


60-4 


60-9 


73-7 


801 


Vlcksburg . . . 


. Rainfall.. . 


4-87 


4-46 


1-J7 


1-76 


8-79 


416 


•* 


Av. thenn. 


43M) 


54-0 


58-5 


6a-2 


73-0 


80-0 


Shreveport. . 


.Rainfall... 


313 


7-47 


2-67 


1-94 


4-58 


7-94 


" 


Av. therm. 


42- J 


52() 


58-9 


64-8 


72-9 


79-6 


Mompliis.. .. 


.Rainfall... 


5-85 


8-98 


3-44 


4-87 


4-82 


6-j6 


*• 


Av. therm. 


350 


44-0 


500 


600 


G90 


79-0 


Nashville.... 


.Rainfall.. 


2-96 


714 


4-11 


3-59 


4-11 


4-20 


«» 


Av. therm 


35-4 


436 


47-4 


59-4 


700 


77-9 


Galveston... 


.Rainfall.. 


3-43 


0-50 


2S0 


2-27 


5-30 


8-61 




Av. tlierm 


4J)-8 


59-3 


6J-2 


*>&y) 


75-0 


82-0 


ludlanola 


.Rainfall... 


1-81 


113 


2-34 


0-32 


6-96 


3-74 


*' 


Av. therm. 


51-5 


60-3 


6.J-3 


67-6 


75-5 


82-3 



CHllOXICLE WEATIIEll REPORTS SU.MMARY. 

Januarj. — A cold month. On the 29th thermometer at Indianola, 
Texas, went down to 15. On the 19th it touched 19 at Mobile and 14 at 
Montgomery, etc. 

Febniarj/. — Continued cold west of the Alleghanies. At Memphis 
three days snow in the first week, and excessively cold and snow at 
Nashville an 1 below. Subsequently temperature moderated. The first 
W33k thormjmetor averaged at Memphis 23 ; second week, 41 ; third 
week, 42, and fourth week, 51. In the third week there was an unusual 
raiufall, and the rivers iu Alabama overflowed, and also the Mississippi 
at a few points. 

if a/*c/i.— Weather generally favorable for crop preparations, the rivers 
falling and temx)crature grad:ially moderating until the last week, when 
there was a cold tarn again, with snow at Memphis and Nashville, and 
frost at Selma, &c. 

April.— A. g.)od mouth for getting in the crop, though too cold and 
too dry for an early start. In the second and third wcek.i slight frost 
was reported as far down as Mobile, and some small amount of re- 
planting made necessary iu several districts. 

Jfa^.— The first twj weeks favorable, the fine showers doing good, 
except in the second week an unusually severe storm iu the Guir, 
especially at New Orleans. More rain than necessary the balance of 
the montli, but not to any considerable extent actually injurious until 
the last week, and then mostly in the lower half of the Gulf Statas 
and the l(»wer half or two-thirds of Cxcorgia. In those sections the 
grass had at that time become very troublesome ; elsewhere the stand 
secured was from fairly good to excellent, though generally backward 
and late iu portions of the Gulf States on account of the lower tem- 
perature in those sootlons during the month. 

June.— Too much rain tliis mouth in the lower half of the Gulf States 
and Georgia, and iu the coast counties of South Carolina and through 
a comparatively narrow tract from Galveston over Shroveport to 
Memphis. Grass troublesome in all those districts ; but as the rain wa.s 
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(;>vpr much of tbc territoiy namwl) not continuous but In the shape of 
mIiowci-h, hfttcr pw;jrt!H8 than aatic'I;Mited was made in fighting the 
^•jiHM. t:u» last week lu the Gulf and AtUmtic States weather improved 
matci'hilly. 

Chrmlcle acreage report (see Chronicle, June 14, 1:373), i^ives the 
wr ithcr up to June l«t in diffeirnt Statv's as follows. 

rrr««? -Early Weather cold, plant very b:u;kward in southern half of 
Hl.ilc, iMitlesH 8:»iii u:v»i'r half. Since from about the 5th of May the 
weather hiw been all that couUl be deslretl. XoM/«i<i«a— luirly weather 
very similar to the weather in Texas. Sluee llr.^t woek of May there 
h:iH been a decided improvement, and in the no:-them half of the 
S ate up to the hwt of May every thiui? was pmgn-ssinj^ favorably; 
s >nth(>ru half of State more rainy, so that in 8o:uc sections quite choked 
u^i with n^'WAiK. Jlimisaippi and Alabama— Kiwly weather better than 
ill last two Ht.itOM, but siuce then too much rain in the lower half of the 
State. Iti the uorchoru iiortious there has been nuich less raiu, and 
c HiHeiueutly the comlitlon at present is good. Georgia— EMtly weather 
colil Hill plant barkward, but by last of May eoudition of civp good, 
nearly all being chopited out, the plant small but stiimg and healthy. 
Sftuth an I Xorth Carolina— "Slvcli the same reiwrt as given for Georgia. 
Tennemv an I ar.»Mii»aj— T.ikiug whole of these SUitcs together, we 
shouUl p;o:iouuce the pi-ejjcut condition of the cotton plant good. 

FROM TIIK AGKICULTUUAL BUREAU RKI*ORTS. 

The June ivp«ut says: "Twelve mouths ago an iuci-ease over the 
" prevl<»UHyearin the cotton area was reporttul in every State; aniu- 
*♦ crean*' over that of lust year is now rei>orted in every State.'* * * * * 
** The acreage cuUiraletl will fall considerably below that planted. A 
•• cold, backward spring, causing much seed to rot in the ground, a 
•♦ very wet May pivventlng work and increasing the subseipieut demand 
** for it, and the iniposHlbilit}' of obtaining suilicieut labor to subdue 
•' over the whole breadth sown the excessive weeds and grass conse- 
" «iueut uiKin the extrn ordinarily wet season, conspire to make this 
•• result inevitable." * * * «* But it will be Si*en from the extracts 
•• bciow that very generally the weather in the last days of May was 
•• favorable, and there was a hopeful prospect that the condition would 
•* rapidly improve." 

T.ie J.ily report says: * * * "But throughout the cotton States, 
•• for a i>e iod varying from twentj'-flve to thirty-1 ve days, according to 
" locality, and ending between the 20th and 30th of June, the weather 
'• was wet bi'yond precedent." * * * "In consequence of this excess 
•• of rain and lack of labor, weeds and grass have been overshadowing 
*• the cottou plant in every State, and in almost every county i-epoi-ted." 
V,\» n:ll the Bureau's fl.-^ures of condition for June and Jul}- since 1871. 



1870. 




No. til C.irolina. 


S'J 


houtliCuroliua . 


\n 


Goigi.i 


89 


riorid.i 


\)1 


Alabama 


90 


Mis.-* ssippi 


\n 


Louisiana 


1)S 


Texas 


5)1 


ArKausas 


\)\: 


Teuueaaeo 


\)\. 



8S 101|104 
871 i)8 tiO 
J)0 103! 103 
951 8 2 1 98 
94 100 



1875. I 18-4. ! 1873. 



187 



t I 



)4 
93 
102 
9L 
9 4 
9o 



93 103 



i 


>» 


d 


>» 








s 


d 




3 


•-3 


•-3 


^ 


•-3 


92 


9r> -9 


102 


97 


99 81 


88 


9i 


97:80 


91 


9 4 


1 il 90 


9(i 


101'i02|82 


92 


100 103 178 


87 


9.-) 


105170 


73 


9« 


93 98 


102 


90 


104,75 


94 


99 


100 


90 


97 



85 91 
88 82 

91 94 
102 99 

93 85 

92 83,100 
94801104 
8(>78,i.0u 
92 9H 98 
90.90101 



9(i 
9ii 
96 
95 
105 



1871. 



94 1 90 
97 92 

101 82 

102 103 



lot) 
109 
103 
105 
95 



1041 90 



99 
100 

82 
88 
81 
80 
75 
93 
90 
98 
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Wo may gather from the above : 

First. — That the start was everywhere late. April was 
a cold and dry month. The warm rains of the early half 
of May were therefore needed. Subsequently during 
May, and also during June, there was too much rain in the 
coast half of the Gulf and Atlantic States, and in large 
sections the plant was choked with grass. Upper half of 
all these States and the whole of Tennessee and Arkansas 
was in good condition. 

Second. — The text of the Agricultural Bureau Reports, 
makes the condition everywhere very bad, but its figures, 
even for whole States, show very great differences, and are, 
except for Tennessee, North and South Carolina and Texas, 
much more favorable than for 1871; its statement also that 
Jun3 " was throughout the Cotton States wet beyond prece- 
dent " would seem from the o3icial reports of rainfall to 
be inaccurate. There was a great e^ccess of rain at Mobile, 
Montgomery and New Orleans m May, and also at the two 
former places in June ; but elsewhere it would appear that 
the average for the two months, though large, was by no 
means so extreme. 

Third. — That the stand in June was good in the upper 
half of all the States, and in the most of Arkansas and 
Tennessee, and generally poor and grassy elsewhere. 

The crop grown during this year, 1873-74, was (on 
about 11 per cent more acreage) 4,170,000 bales, against 
3,930,500 bales last year. 

1874. 

The temperature, rainfall, number of days of rain and 
weather summary for the first six months of 1874 were 
as follows : 



1874. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


April. 1 Maj . 


Juno. 


Norfolk.. . RsUiitall 

•• No. days rain. 

CHUh 

" Ther...<Low. 

( Avf . 


2 09 
11 
"3 
15 
45a 


4-79 
11 

77-.) 
290 
431 


4-2« 
10 
7v0 
23- » 
48-9 


5-97 
14 
80-0 
820 
6vJ-2 


3-97 
10 
910 

48-0 
H4-1 


3-49 
12 

102-0 
55-0 
77-7 
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1H74. 



Wilmiugfu. Rainfall j 

** Nu. (layHraiii.i 



c .tgjh I 



" Ther... , ^ 

r A.ve • I 

Charleston . Rainfall I 

** No. dayt* ralu.; 

(Hl<h , 
" Ther...^ ''"w 

( Aver. 

Augusta. . .Rainfall 

** No. dayri Hiiii. 

( *iKh 
" Ther...<L'>- 



Atlauta .. 



Savannali . 



Columbus. 



':■:]' 



Macon. 



Moutgoiu'y. 
Mobilrt .... 
N. Orleans 
Vickslmrg. 
Slirevep'rt. 
Memphis .. 



Rainfall 

No. days rain. 

Ther... < '.ow 
( .\.ver 

Rainfall 

No. dtiyrt rain. 

( ll«rh 

Thor... ] jow . 

R.4infall 

No. days rain. 

( H Rh. 
Ther... > Low. 

( Ave.-. 
.Rainfall... 
No. days rain. 

Ther... ■: Low.. 
( Ave. . 

Rainfall 

No. days rain. 

( illtfh 

Ther... ^ Low 
( iver 

Ralnfjill 

No. days rain. 
C .lljfh. 

Ther... < '.•>w 
(Aver 

Rainfall 

No. days raiu. 

Ther... ] 'i«w 
C Aver. 

Rainfall 

No. days rain. 

Ther. . . ] l, w. 
( .»v«r 

Rainfall 

No. days rain 



Ther... ^. i.ow 
( war 

Rainfall 

No. days rain. 



Ther.. 



( High 



<Low 
( Aver. 

Nashville. . Rainfall 

" No. days rain, 

(Hl<h. 

" Ther. . . < Low . 

( Aver. 

Galveston . Rainfall 

" No. days rain. 

" Ther... 5 Low 

^Ave 

Rainfall 

No. days rain. 

(High 
Ther. . . < Luw . 

f wer. 



Indlanola 



Jan. 


Feb. 


.March. | Ainil. 


May. 


June. 


"sir 


6-54 


3-72 


2-8^ 


5-07 


2-81 


7 


16 


12 


13 


9 


1-J 


730 


740 


80-5 


P2-n 


91 ■> 


9T-.-» 


19 


31'» 


3'0 


840 


4h't> 


P3-0 


^^)l 


481 


f7l 


62-ei 


701 


WOl 


315 


10-45 


3-43 


2-95 


5-50 


2-29 


7 


14 


10 


7 


9 


9 


6 


•:6a 


HIO 


P20 


9: JO 


06-1 


27- J 


3 


40- » 


4 -0 


i l-i 


«MJ 


^2-1 


61-5 


19-0 


67- r 


71-4 


81-U 


3-4 1 


7*22 


7-78 


6-23 


3-88 


3-29 


12 


11 
... 


17 


13 


7 
9V0 
5 •<» 


^ 1 
09-5 
6v. 


6' 2 


5r-3 


.'ttO 


63-2 


12'^ 


8;-4 


314 


6-83 


7-38 


10-42 


300 


7-71 , 


4 


5 


10 


12 


2 


13 


ear 


720 


".60 


770 





95-0 


1^0 


J4S-0 


8*0 


400 


B0-» 


7oO 


500 


5 •» 


670 


65-0 


78-0 


»f.-0 


207 


9-71 


2-83 


2-69 


4-85 


4-85 


12 


13 


8 


11 


11 


14 


7SI 


730 


86- 


R|-.» 


0-0 


9A0 


290 


M 


;70 


460 


520 


HtJ-O 


52-4 


5 -3 


»2-4 


600 


7^-2 


8 -7 
6-55 


'6' 


"lO 


14 


13 


"8" 


27 


5J0 


550 


610 


67-'0 


720 


82-6 


1-77 


6-80 


7-88 


9-26 


1-45 


3-48 ' 


720 


TOi' 


780 


83-0 


92-0 


9VO 


2+0 


3J0 


360 


400 


4-0 


70-0 


57 


6.0 


6 


7»0 


^0•0 


»;o 


3-69 


g:>7 


10-G6 


9-43 


203 


4-31 


6 


11 


13 


1.-) 


7 


22 


71-0 


7 


83-\ 


f20 


r55 


M5-> 


270 


S-0 


♦ JO 


420 


! 1-0 


TO-5 


6:-3 


545 


n:«) 


« • I 


73 vj 


.W7 


2-48 


2 72 


10-57 


1092 


1-23 


5-69 


8 


"o 


l'> 


15 


5 


12 


710 


730 


8'i«> 


8.0 


9'0 


930 


3«0 


3Vi 


4S0 


4.-0 


:0-U 


lOO 


tsa 


bH'7 


03,1 


64* 


7 •« 


801 


1-6S 


3(58 


7-57 


13-62 


0-22 


9-<i2 


10 


12 


12 


12 


3 


17 




77J 


81- • 


7.,-') 


»9-0 


tll-0 




4^.,) 


5 a 


4 


5v., 


Ti'O 


660 


50 1 


662 


636 


757 


813 


5-27 


3-47 


9-86 


22-2 1 


016 


3-43 


13 


10 


15 


16 


2 


9 








810 


930 


940 








410 


520 


670 


622 


MO 


62-5 


57-7 


73-4 


81-9 


3-51 


7-58 


9-27 


10-64 


1 19 


1-35 


12 


11 


14 


10 


5 


3 


72- » 


76-0 


820 


820 


950 


96-0 


2 


3V0 


440 


4 


30 


630 


60-4 


Gl-6 


60-5 


«10 


752 


82-7 


2-88 


410 


6-01 


10-16 


0-63 


1-22 


6 


7 


7 


8 


3 


5 
04-5 
60-0 


40 


450 


530 


530 


72-'0 


810 


5-22 


9-2.3 


5-26 


11-81 


1-49 


2-87 


ly 


14 


19 


15 


7 


7 
990 
60-0 


423 


445 


61-7 


54-7 


720 


83-5 


1-37 


311 


3-09 


3-38 


580 


1-68 


9 


10 


10 


8 


3 

890 
6S0 


6 

92-0 
730 


55-'0 


680 


670 


660 


7 


81-7 


118 


2-92 


4-:J0 


0-74 


018 


6-80 


6 


7 


14 


5 


3 


8 


74-5 


76-5 


81-5 


8.30 


93-5 


92-4 




380 


45-0 


410 


530 


700 


55- > 


5S-4 


07'3 


661 


740 


81-2 
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CHRONICLE WEATHER REPORTS SUMMARY. 

January.— T]iQ> first and last weeks but little rain fell ; the balance of 
the month there was more ; genoi*ally, however, not enough to interfere 
materially with the marketing of the crop. Month opened cold and 
closed warm. The second week there were sleet and snow at Galveston. 

Feiriior^.— Weath3r seasonable, with considerable rain, but no ex- 
^ oesslve cold. Plantation work made good progress. 

March.— Very he.vvy rains this, month, especially in the Gulf and 
Southwestern States. The Mississippi River very high, and in the 
third week breaks were reported in the levee on the west side below 
Memphis. Planting much delayed, being pushed forward under great 
difflsulties in all that section. 

J. pri'.— Continue 1 heavy rains through the month (reaohini? 22 inches 
and 24 huadreJths of an inch at Vicksburg), closing up with a frost the 
last of the month, from Mobile to North Carolina; the frost was reported 
killing in the noi-fchern parts of Gaorgia, South Cjirolina and North 
Carolina, making replanting necessary to same extent in the two former 
Slates, but much of the seed was not sufficiently started to be harmed. 
Nearly all the Southern rivers overflowed— b.ith the Mississippi and its 
tributaries and the Alabama and its tributaries— being one of the most 
extensive overflows on record, the number of a^res under ^oater in the 
Mississippi Valley not having been equaled probably during the last 
thirty years, and did »ot fully subside until in June. 

ifay.— The last few days of April the weather changed to dry, and 
continued with but very little rain the first week of May, and in some 
considerable sections throughout the entire mouth. For instance, the 
rainfall for the whole month of May was only 22 hundredths of an inch 
at New Orleans, 16 hundredths at Vicksburg, and 63 hundredths at 
Memphis. As a result of such prolonged drought following the excess- 
ive rains, the ground became baked and the seed could not germinate, 
except very irregularly ; or where the plant was up it did not develop 
healthfully, dying out in many cases and making very imperfect stands. 

June. — ^Weather during June was more favorable, especially the last 
half of the month, showers then becoming quite general. The dry 
weather enabled the planters to keep the fields clean, but the stands 
wore, as a rule, imperfect, and the plant not strong and stocky. Plant- 
ing in the overflowed districts not completed till after the first of June. 

FROM THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

The June report says (reporting the condition to June 1st) : " The sea- 
** son has been remarkable for heavy and frequent rains during the month 
" of April throughout the cotton States." ****«« From the first 
"week in May to its close drought was almost universal." * * * * 
**The stand is therefore very poor, many plants not haying made their 
** appearance on the 1st of June." 

The July report says: "The cotton planters report" * * * * ** an 
" improvement in the condition of the plant in every State." * * * * 
** As compared with July of last year, condition is higher, except in 
" Florida, Louisiana and Arkansas." 

From the foregoing we learn : 

First. — That there were all through April excessive rains, 
resulting in the most extensive overflows known for thirty- 
years. 

Second. — That throughout the whole of May there was 
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scarcely aay rainfall west of Georgia and North Carolina, 
only sixteen hundredths of an inch at Vicksburg, and 
sixty-three hundredths of an inch at Memphis, &c. 

Third. — That in tha overflowed sections in the Mississippi 
Valley planting was not completed until after the first of 
June. 

FourtlL — That on account of the excessive rains, and then 
of the excessive drought, the stands in a very considerable 
section were very irregular, imperfect and poorly rooted ; 
and, further, that the late start in the Mississippi Valley 
made tha crop late, and the early frost in the Fall cut the 
plant before it had matured. 

Tlio cro"^ grown during this year (1874) was only 3,833,- 
000 bales, against 3,930,500 bales in 1872, although the 
acreage was over 12 per cent in excess of 1872. 

1875. 

The weather summary, including temperature, rainfall 
and numbor of days on which it rained, is as follows for 
the first six months of 1875 : 



1875. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


1 March. 


April. 


1 May. 


Jnnc. 


Norfolk.... RaliifilMncU. 


~5-^ 


""2-95" 


8-09 


2*24 


1 2-29 


1-38 


•* Mu. days rain 


18 


10 


19 


12 


1 8 


H 


" Tlier... J ow 


540 


760 


740 


800 


, 950 


96-5 


14 


90 


2rt0 


270 


1 45 


570 


3.J-2 


37-9 


4(V7 


52-2 


652 


74-9 


Wiliiiiu;?t'n-RAinf all .inch 


5-52 


1-97 


4r)"> 


3S»2 


2-84 


11-G7 


** No.diivd rain. 


18 


9 


19 


11 


8 


12 


" Tlicr... ;i.ow 


700 


7'<0 


75 


89-0 


930 


910 


21-0 


150 


2S0 


2S0 


430 


5S0 


/ xre 


433 


45-9 


544 


5S-5 


08-4 


74-2 


Charleston. Rainfall, inch. 


I'll 


4-27 


6i7 


4-5G 


8-51 


315 


. *' No. days* rain. 


18 


10 


IG 


10 


1 » 


9 


(Hljh. 
" Thor... • Low 


67-0 


T30 


730 


82-0 


860 


95-0 


3)0 


2S0 


.3->0 


3)0 


500 


610 


i ve 


473 


4'J-2 


57 1 


60-8 


71-7 


7S-2 


Augusta RM.lnfall,in('li. 


6-77 


517 


11-S8 


4-71 


110 


G-59 


*' No.dayMraiu. 


17 


9 


15 


10 


() 


14 


" Ther...^ ow. 

/ v.. 


6S0 


7.SO 


700 


83-0 


910 


970 


2rt0 


2i0 


3i0 


350 


490 


5S0 


449 


4.V9 


554 


60 9 


730 


7.S-4 


Atlanta . ...Rainfall.inch. 


5-60 


G-92 


10-27 


4-79 


1-8 4 


4-:>8 


** No. dtiyt* rain. 


11 


7 


11 


7 


5 


8 


" The^...^ ow. 

( we 


610 


670 


76-0 


7S0 


920 


930 


110 


140 


3>0 


32 


.'00 


630 


440 


460 


500 


6.'i0 


77-0 


650 


SaTannali..Rainfall,incb 


8-n 


3-50 


6-8S 


511 


3-20 


4-10 


** No. days rain 


17 


9 


12 


8 


12 





Tlier... 5 - ^. 

( we . 


740 


800 


810 


840 


"00 


990 


8V0 


80-0 


890 


400 


540 


63-0 


41)- 7 


50-7 


59-2 


63 5 


72-9 


79-4 


Columl)U3 . RalnfalMn^li. 


5-8^ 


5-57 


14-44 


3-47 


3G8 


3ti2 


** No. days rain 


li) 


8 


12 


8 


5 


8 


iHieh. 


750 


620 


760 


800 


930 


980 


•• Tlier... ^ liow . 


3 JO 


220 


820 


4!)0 


560 


62-0 


/ \^.. . 


470 


490 


570 


6i0 


760 


82-6 
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1875. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March . 


April. 


May. 1 June. 




Macol) Raiiifall.inch. 


5-33 


4-37 


12-95 


5-56 


2-43 


316 




" ^o. da3'8i*aiii. 
















" Ther... < Low. 
f Ave . 


-do 


78-0 


790 


sd-o 


89-0 


<«-o 




200 


IHO 


.soo 


3 


480 


63-9 




580 


660 


650 


72-0 


f^OO 


870 




Mont^ora'y.Rainfall.iaoh. 


671 


7-83 


11-56 


3-54 


l-.i7 


l-.»4 




** No. daj'8 rain. 


21 


16 


16 


9 


7 


14 




** Ther. ..] ow . 


74-5 


78-5 


78-5 


860 


08-0 


09-5 




180 


2a-o 


345 


39-0 


510 


61-5 




47-3 


49-6 


57-4 


62" 6 


74-5 


80-7 




Mobile Rainfall.iiich. 


5 79 


715 


8-31 


7-51 


1-46 


2-45 




" No. day« rain. 


12 


9 


13 


6 


5 


8 




^HKh. 


720 


740 


78-0 


770 


910 


050 




" Ther...- ow. 


250 


2S0 


370 


410 


660 


6J0 




/ Aver. 


40-8 


50-9 


60-2 


638 


753 


80-8 




N. Orleans. Rainfall.inch. 


8-44 


13-85 


10-84 


8-05 


2-53 


4-92 




" No. days rain. 


22 


9 


15 


8 


8 


16 




C 1 h. 
1 " Ther...] ow. 


750 


770 


790 


79-5 


as-5 


920 




285 


32-5 


aso 


49-5 


650 


68-0 




542 


559 


63-5 


65-3 


76-2 


801 




Shreveport. Rainfall,lnch. 


3lJ3 


267 


4r»4 


3-46 


0-91 


1-79 , 




*• No. days rain. 


20 


14 


16 


11 


5 


9 






750 


780 


890 


90-0 


1010 


104-0 




130 


220 


270 


39-0 


4S0 


590 




410 


500 


570 


630 


730 


830 




Vicksbur/j . Rsunf all, inch. 


0-48 


7-01 


14-51 


507 


1-69 


4-05 




** No. days rain. 


10 


13 


17 


8 


11 


12 




«,, ( *'Jgh. 


750 


760 


780 


830 


940 


980 




Ther...} Low. 


1 


210 


3 JO 


430 


510 


60-0 




( Aver. 


420 


500 


5.i'4 


61-8 


74-6 


8a-j 




Columbus, Miss.— 
















Rainfall .inch. 


8-14 


11-45 


7-61 


6.52 


1-30 


8-39 




' " No. days rain. 


7 


7 


13 


7 


4 


8 




Nashville ..RainfalMnch. 


615 


306 


8-14 


4-2.-) 


2-03 


5-63 




No. days rain. 


15 


12 


15 


13 


10 


13 




" The:-...] Low. 


600 


750 


740 


800 


890 


920 




-2- 


0- • 


240 


23-5 


400 


530 




83-7 


as-2 


49-1 


56-3 


6S-3 


78-9 




Memphis . .Rainfall,inch. 


7-45 


3-34 


8-60 


3-48 


4-21 


2-72 




No. days rain. 


16 


13 


19 


10 


1-i 


(} 




" Ther.J"o'4': 

( Ver. 


680 


780 


790 


810 


910 


930 




20 


130 


260 


350 


440 


55-0 




341 


40-2 


50-6 


5/-7 


68-6 


791 




Galveston. . Rainfall.iuch. 


4-31 


2-94 


3-51 


2-55 


1-50 


0-89 




•* No. days rain. 


13 


10 


9 


8 


4 


5 




" Ther...] ow. 
f Aver. 


700 


740 


78-0 


800 


910 


970 




240 


3V0 


340 


480 


620 


720 




43-3 


63'3 


621 


659 


770 


8.3-5 




Indianola . Rainfall, inch 


117 


1-23 


102 


2-51 


1-45 


0-35 




" No.daysriin. 


8 


8 


6 


6 


4 


3 






750 


80-0 


»00 


82-0 


890 


950 




170 


830. 


87-0 


320 


.590 


71-0 




460 


58-4 


63-4 


66-4 


76-3 


82-2 




Corsicana ..Rainfall,inch 


1-9S 


0-76 


2-33 


2-26 


203 


0-79 




" No. days rain. 


11 


10 


11 


8 


9 


2 




Ther...}xow. 
J Aver. 


730 


790 


860 


87 ) 


03-0 


1030 




30 


190 


240 


330 


43-0 


570 




36-8 


49-5 


53-8 


61-3 


72-9 


79-5 i 




CHRONICLE 


WEATHER REPORTS 8UM.\IARY. 




Ja»iM«r»/.—Tho Whole ir 


lonth of January was rainy. It opened warm, 




sultry and wet, with he* 


ivy rain in Texas and Gulf States, becoming 




more severe, not only in 1 


ho Gulf States, but also in the Atlantic States, 




closing wj with ica and su 


ow at Galv«8ton. Balance of the month was 




disagreeable, with light ra 


Ins or drizzle at all points, making roads in 




many sections impassable 






Februart/.— The first we 


ck the rains were light at all points, but subse- 




qucntly there were heavj 


' rains, especially in the Gulf States, followed 




by ice and snow in the noi 


•th of Texas. 




2farch.— Very heavy rail 


18 in the South this month. Weather cold. In 




the second week there wa 


s a very heavy snow-storm, snow falliig to the 




depth of li Inches at Mej 


aphis, and in the north of Texas was the hard- 




est known for j'ears. 
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April.— The first week of April w.j§ unfavorable for plantinpTt it being 
quite cold, wltli frost near Siiroveport. Mississippi River overflowed 
and Arkansas River threatening. 8eex3\d and third weeks were more 
favorable, although the teniiH?rature continued lower than desirable. 
Some, but little, replanting w;is necessary in portions of Texas, on ac- 
count of previous frost. Fourtb week the weather-was satisfactory, ex- 
cept some severe f ix>8ts, doicg, bownver, very little damajre. There were 
frosts d.iring the month at Q.ilveston, Mi'mphis, Au.v:usta, Charleston, 
Shrcveport, Selma, Macon and Atlauta, which were killing at some places, 
but no material damage done, as cotton was not generally up. 

Jfrtj/.— The early part of mouth was cold, but subsequently it tinned 
wanner and more favoi*able, with seasonable rains, but not excessive, 
an<l the plant made verj' good progrc^ss, the fields being kept clean. 

Jioif.— Weather was very favorable almost everywhere, the temiiera- 
ture being higher and showers very general. Ci-op i-eports, therefore, 
were satisfactory, growth being rapid, stands unusually good, with the 
fields remarkably clean. A bl(K>m was reported In Monroe county, Ala., 
June 8. In our acreage report on the 12th June, we state that the 
condition was very satisfactory. "Without doubt, taking the country 
"as a whole, there has not been since the war a more promising crop 
" tban this one« Tlie stand is as nearly ixjrfect as possible, &c," 

FROM THE AGRICULTURAL IIUREAU REPORTS. 

The June reiM)rt saj's : ** In a larger portion of the cotton area, at the 
" 'I Willi time for planting, the soil was wet and cold in Atlantic coast dis- > 
•' ti'lcts, and in a less degree in more western areas, and germination was , 
•* retarded, but not destroyed. Afterward the weather became more fa- i 
*• vorable for growth and the chopplng-out process,, with a tendency in j 
" places to an injurious lack of moisture." * * * «♦ The stand is much j 
" better than that of last year, and the plants are move advanced in 
" growth, notwithstanding their late start, and the crop is generally quite | 
*• clean." I 

The July report says: " The condition of tlie crop approximates a full 
" av2ra ?e, 8hr»win j a:i iiuiir jvemant durln? J.ma in all the cotton States I 
" except Texas, where the prevalence of drought in some localities, and 
*• some local injuries by cut- worms, cotton-jcaterpillars and grasshop- 
*' pers, reduced the promise of the crop 3 per cent," 

From the foregoing we learn : 

First — That the weather was cold in April and during 
the first week of May, but subsequently was very favora- 
ble. 

Second — That the stands secured were excellent, the 
best since the war, and the fields were very clean and well 
worked. 

The crop grown during this year (1875) was 4,669,000 
bales, against 3,833,000 bales in 1874, on an acreage in- 
creased only about 6 per cent. 

1876. 

The temperature, rainfall and number of days of rain 
for the first six months of 1876 were as follows : 
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1876. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 




Norfolk . . . .Rainfall.inch. 


1-37 


3'96 


410 


2-72 


4-42 


5-09 




" No. days rain. 


7 


11 


9 


14 


11 


6 




(High. 

*' Ther...<icw. 

' Aver. 


750 


730 


730 


83-5 


890 


100 




210 


190 


190 


370 


380 


P)30 




47-7 


450 


465 


55-3 


65-7 


781 




Wiimingt'n . Rainfall ,iuch . 


0-52 


304 


4 54 


2-82 


3-44 


12-44 




No. days rain. 


k\ 


10 


11 


8 


9 


9 




s High. 

" Ther...< ow.. 

' Ave \ 


76*0 


770 


750 


870 


030 


99-0 




80*0 


240 


220 


3 


380 


530 




51-0 


511 


62-6 


60-8 


67-5 


76-6 




Charleston .Rainfall,inch. 


0-63 


2-43 


2-54 


4-93 


3-77 


14-98 




" No. days rain. 


7 


6 


11 


9 


10 


11 




•'(H h. 

" Ther... ^ Low.. 

( Ave . 


760 


78-0 


760 


830 


880 


970 




28-0 


310 


280 


460 


470 


660 




65-4 


54-6 


56-6 


64-3 


71-4 


79-9 




Augusta Rainfall, inch. 


1-20 


2-98 


2-96 


472 


1-97 


7 96 




No. days rain. 


6 


12 


10 


8 


12 


10 




CHgh. 

Ther...^Lo . 

( ve»- 


780 


780 


810 


850 


930 


97-5 




230 


250 


230 


420 


430 


620 




63-6 


52-3 


54-8 


63-9 


721 


78-7 




Atlanta Raiufall,inch. 


3-32 


5-37 


591 


6^1 


500 


3-25 




•• No. days rain. 


6 


^9 


6 


7 


10 


10 




^H'gh. 


710 


740 


740 


800 


860 


03-0 




Ther... ^ Low. 
r ver 


200 


160 


220 


42-0 


460 


620 




560 


51-0 


550 


660 


750 


800 




Savannah . .Rainfall,inch. 


2-39 


2-21 


2-71 


5-74 


2-25 


18-80 




" No. days rain. 





9 


9 


9 


9 


20 




iHgh 


78-0 


800 


800 


860 


040 


990 




" Ther... N Low. 
f Aver. 


270 


290 


300 


460 


500 


650 




56-8 


56-5 


68-7 


66-7 


740 


80-6 




Columbus . . Rainfall,ineh. 


463 


2-42 


7-90 


919 


4-45 


4-81 




" No. days rain. 


4 


5 


9 


7 


7 


11 




Ther...^L.w. 
^ Ave 


700 


730 


780 


82-0 


88-0 


960 




250 


220 


260 


440 


460 


640 




520 


520 


500 


640 


730 


800 




Macon Rainfall,iiich. 


1-46 


4-23 


406 


710 


1-85 


5-88 




•* No. days rain. 
















IHI h. 


760 


7"-0 


77-0 


^8-0 


92 


9'-0 




" Ther... vow. 


31 


2:f0 


i40 


40-0 


460 


«4-0 




(* Ave . 


6 


600 


6 


74 


8 


8 -0 




Montgom'y.Rainfall,iucn. 
•• No. days rain. 


3-70 


507 


7-33 


10-99 


6-55 


4-85 




9 


12 


9 


9 


14 


10 




(Hgh. 

Ther...^L.w. 

I AVP. . 


770 


780 


770 


89-0 


92-5 


990 




270 


240 


28 


450 


46-5 


610 




64-8 


54-5 


54-6 


654 


73-5 


79-6 




Mobile RalnfalUnch. 


314 


4-32 


8-01 


3-88 


4-33 


335 




" No. days rain. 


6 


11 


9 


10 


6 


7 




iHlgh. 


72-0 


750 


760 


820 


890 


98-0 




" Ther...^ ow . 


320 


280 


310 


420 


48-0 


630 




56-6 


55-3 


55-8 


66-2 


700 N 


80-3 




N. Orleans .Ralnfall.inch. 


4-43 


8-20 


11-32 


6-41 


7-10 


6-20 




" No. days rain. 


7 


16 


11 


8 


15 


14 




High. 


770 


780 


790 


82-5 


860 


93-5 




" Ther... ^ Low. 


88-5 


860 


38'5 


53-5 


540 


680 




Ave . 


60-3 


500 


59-9 


691 


74-8 


80-6 




Shreveport . Rainf all,inch. 


7-26 


2-68 


11-67 


5-83 


9-47 


2 08 




" Ho. days rain. 


14 


8 


14 


10 


12 


10 




(High. 

•* Ther... -^ Low.. 

(Ave.. 


780 


80-0 


79-0 


88-0 


900 


930 




300 


240 


260 


470 


470 


610 




540 


550 


540 


670 


730 


790 




Vlcksburg .Rainf all, inch. 


381 


518 


11-21 


4-89 


6-24 


1-74 




" No. days rain. 


(i 


8 


14 


10 


12 


7 




C high. 


790 


77-0 


810 


850 


89-5 


97-0 




" Ther... < Low. 


280 


240 


270 


470 


490 


630 




I Aver. 


561 


55-4 


54-2 


660 


7-2-8 


79-4 




Columbus, Miss.— 
















Kainfnll,inch. 


4-69 


3-41 


9-57 


6-79 


4-90 


1-SO 




" No. days rrtin. 


9 


6 


9 


8 


7 


7 




Little Rock. R»iiufall,inch. 


8-47 


2-56 


9 05 


4-02 


5-96 


3-71 




Nashville ..Rainf a 11, Inch. 


516 


2-32 


5-70 


2-86 


4-94 


5-76 




" No. days rain. 


10 


5 


11 


9 


11 


14 




" Ther... < Low." 

1 Aver. 


730 


730 


760 


800 


900 


940 




17-0 
47-3 


90 


140 


37-0 


42-0 


580 




46-2 


46-6 


60-5 


70-3 


76-5 




Memphis. . . Rainfall ,inch. 


7-65 


1-33 


1103 


4-51 


8-49 


2-70 




" No. days rain. 


6 


4 


14 


6 


9 


13 




(Hgh. 


730 


750 


78-0 


850 


88-0 


970 




" Ther... ^ Low.. 


230 


170 


18-0 


440 


48-0 


58-0 




( .kver. 


47-0 


48-6 


474 


63-2 


70-9 


77-1 




M 




-----■■ 1 
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187G. 1 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


April. 


May. 


June. 


Galveston. .RninfalUiiH'b., 


1-49 


4-79 


5-94 


2-65 


10-27 


2-63 


" No.clftVH rain.. 




R 


9 


« 


8 


11 


" Thor... ^ Low .1 


TOO 


740 


700 


840 


890 


04-0 


430 


350 


360 


550 


640 


TOO 


^ we- 


flOO 


eoo 


61-0 


69-7 


76- 1 


82-2 


Indlanola ..RiiiiifalMiirh. 


i;{0 


IH9 


5S6 


0-32 


0-32 


119 


*• No. days rain. 


^ 


9 


<$ 


2 


3 


9 


" Ther... «; Low. 


780 


T90 


80-0 


S50 


87-0 


940 


42- • 


avo 


410 


51-0 


680 


700 


f ^ver. 


«l-5 


flOO 


lft{9 


494 


75-6 


82-5 


Corsicana ..Kainf all, inch. 


3-46 


1-84 


3-til 


3-96 


4r,G 


3-09 


" No. cla\*H rain. 


13 


r> 


9 


5 


12 


8 


" Tlier...\ ©w . 
' ve •. 


770 


7S0 


810 


ro-0 


93 


99-0 


260 


840 


250 


410 


430 


580 


52-2 


53 1 


639 


670 


71-8 


778 


DallaA Rainfall. inch 


(J- 19 


3 05 


1-H2 


0H4 


083 


3-ra 



CHRONICLE WEATHER REPORTS SUMMARY. ! 

I 

January.— During the latter part of December, 187.^, there were heavy 
rains in the SouthwcKt, and these were continued in the second, third 
and last weeks of January*, the frreatest rainfall being in the section of 
country marked off by taking in Dallas, Shreveport, Little Rock, Mem- I 
phis and Nashville. Crop movement was interfered with in much of 
that district by bad roads. 

Febr^tary.—H&ina continued in portions of the South during much of 
this month, but covering a different section, being chiefly confined to the 
lower half of the Gulf States. On the 19th our Galveston correspon- 
dent telegraphed that they ha<l not had a particle of frost yet ; oranges, 
figs, grai>es, apples, i)eaches to a moderate extent still maturing. 

March.— TliG greater portion of the first two weeks of March was fa- 
vorable, with seasonable showers, and satisfactory' progress was made in 
farm preparations. The third week was rainy, and during the following 
week a very severe storm passed over a large portion of the South, at- 
tended with snow. It snowed 8 inches at Little Rock; 6 inches at Co- 
lumbus, Miss., Jtc; and was followed by severe frosts everywhere, except 
in some of tlie extreme southern sections. 

AprW.— Excessive rains in the West and Northwest early in the month 
resulted in an overflow of the Mississippi which at one time threatened 
to -bo the most disastrous over known. There were also rains in Ala- 
bama, causing the rivers there to overflow. But the waters quickly re- 
ceded, andtowai-ds the end of the month the fears had subsided, though 
the Mississippi had not wholly returned to its banks again. Subsequently 
the weather was almost everywhere favorable, and good progress was 
made in getting in the crops, so that the month closed with the condition 
good, though the start, esixjcially in the Gulf States, was late. 

May.— The weather during May Wiis quite favorable everywhere and 
the plant made good progress. A limited portion of the Mississippi Val- 
ley between Memphis and Vicksburg remained overflowed till towards 
the close of the month. But this did not materially decrease the plant- 
ing. The cotttm came up well and the fields were clean. 

J^iiw^.— There was a very heavy rainfall at many places this month, 
but it came in severe local showers and did not api>ear to harm cotton 
much, as the fields began the month well worked aud clean, and the rain 
was generally confined to the Atlantic coast. In Georgia and South 
Carolina there was a flood which carried away bridges and destroyed 
wheat and corn, but not much cotton. Elsewhere the showers wore 
mostly reported as benefluial. The mouth closed with good stands every- 
where, though not quite equal to the condition of the previous year, as 
that was very perfect. Our Galveston correspondent telegraphed June 
17 that " crop accounts throughout the State are surprisingly favorable. 
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" and, despite the late planting, tte prospect is, up to this date, the best 
" we have ei\Joyod for years." 

FROM THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

The June report says : " The June returns indicate a slight reduction 
" of area in cotton, comparatively late iilantlng, good stands, except in 
" oases of too early planting or inundation ; growth not up to the average 
"for the season; healthy and improving condition, and clean culture, 
"with the exceptions caused by heavy rains stimulating growth and 
" preventing work." 

The July report says : " Cotton in the first week in July is in a condi- 
" tion of healthy gi-owth— less favorable than in July of last year— well 
" cultivated and reasonably clear of grass." 

From the foregoing we learn : 

First. — That the weather early in the season was very- 
rainy, especially in portions of the Southwest. This 
weather culminated in an overflow of the Mississippi and 
the Alabama rivers in April, subsiding rapidly, however, 
and almost wholly in April, though not entirely until late 
in May. During May good weather prevailed almost every- 
where, and in June, also, except along the Atlantic coast ; 
and even there the showers did not work much harm, as 
the fields in those States were in excellent condition. 

Second. — That the start was late in the West and South- 
west, but the fields were clean and well worked every- 
where, and the stand, though not as perfect as in 1875, 
was yet very good. 

1877. 

The temperature and rainfall for the first six months of 
1877 have been as follows: 



1877. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


April. 


May. 


June. 


Norfolk .... Rainfall,faich. 


3-85 


1-47 


4-85 


9-98 


2-84 


4-79 


" No. days rain. 


14 


5 


16 


17 


13 


17 


I High. 

" Ther...<Low. 

f Aver. 


730 


660 


\ro 


83-0 


9»-0 


99-u 


160 


370 


29-5 


3.S0 


43-0 


69-0 


89- > 


43-. 


47-4 


650 


681 


75-6 


Wllmlngfn.RainfaU,inoh. 


2-37 


1-65 


4-52 


6-61 


2-36 


7-48 


" No. days rain. 


10 


6 


12 


11 


10 


13 


I High. 

" Ther... Low. 

r Avpf 




.... 




.... 


.... 


.... 








• .. 






4fll 


4.SI 


63-4 


6-1 


64-5 


■:e-6 


Charle8ton..Rainfall,inch. 


4-44 


2-96 


7-86 


1500 


2-71 


10-31 


" No. days rain. 


11 


8 


12 


12 


9 


12 


iHi.h 

Ther...] Low. 

f Aver 


71- • 


700 


740 


avo 


90-1 


100-0 


260 


8S'0 


320 


43-0 


.'>0-0 


630 


51-2 


61-7 


56-8 


63-0 


6-8 


8M-2 


Augusta.. .Rainfall,inch. 


4-76 


4-30 


5-98 


5-63 


1-18 


6-67 


" No. days rain. 


15 


7 


11 


15 


8 


1 


*' Ther... < Low . 


7S0 


730 


790 


850 


94- » 




2')-0 


320 


31-0 


420 


4^0 




( ver. 


48-1 


49-5 


560 


t^4-l 


■:o-2 


81-7 
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\\ 


\%-7-7, 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Marcb. 


Ai*il. 


May. 


June. ' 


Atlanta .... Rainfall,iiicli. 


4-45 


217 


5-35 


8-14 


0-95 


407 


** No, days rain. 


13 


4 


7 


13 


6 


9 


Tber... J Low. 


850 


66-t) 


TO-0 


RO-O 


8 -0 


92-0 


!0-0 


310 


2^0 


460 


460 


600 


53-0 


5^0 


6 


670 


760 


h3-0 


Savannah, .RainfaU,lnfh. 


•2-63 


1-71 


4-25 


8-82 


204 


8-52 


*• No. day ft rain. 


10 


7 


12 


14 


8 


14 


(High. 
" Tbcr...^L w. 


780 


780 


790 


P5-0 


940 


9;;0 


27-0 


S5-.) 


310 


420 


480 


£9-0 


Si-; 


5«-5 


6 •> 


6.VI 


70-6 


81-3 


Columbus. .Kainfall,iueli. 


6-80 


3-99 


1017 


7-96 


100 


716 


" No. daya rain. 


8 


8 


7 


8 


2 


8 


(High. 


710 


fl.'SO 


70-0 


800 


9 


95-0 


" Tber... < Low. 


1»0 


370 


a'io 


4«0 


490 


6<0 


( >ver. 


4«0 


4t40 


55-0 


650 


720 


820 


Macon llalnfall.lucb. 


4-40 


2-20 


5-23 


4-64 


1-20 


4-39 


" No. days rain. 


, 












(High. 


780 


70-0 


740 


8l'-0 


." 


96 


; ** Tber...< o>% . 


l«-0 


900 


240 


420 


420 


6 


I ? Ave . 


470 


4 


68-0 


i*rO 


6 


800 


■ Montgom*y.Rainfall.incli. 


6G7 


2-68 


7-17 


10-36 


0-82 


2-94 


•• No. days rain. 


15 


8 


9 


16 


3 


13 


1 ( HUh. 
1 " Tber...< ow. 

1 ( \'e . 


7 


<»80 


760 


820 


940 


W9-> 


J60 


31-5 


2.0 


41-5 


4^0 


570 


4»-d 


62-3 


5 -8 


64-4 


720 


hO-8 


Mobile Halnfall.inch. 


6-30 


1-40 


5-94 


8-40 


1-68 


7-07 


" No. days rain. 


16 


5 


9 


11 


3 


9 1 


(H.gh. 

" Tber... < LOW. 

( vver. 


700 


72-0 


760 


830 


9S0 


100-0 


1 


3 


33-0 


49-0 


610 


^2-0 ' 


50- 1 


63-4 


67-5 


66-9 


i2-8 


82-8 1 


N. Orleans. . Rainf all,inch. 


5-30 


0-98 


4-94 


4-79 


1-48 


2-75 


*• No. days rain. 


16 


8 


10 


14 


8 


8 


(High. 

Tbep...j ow. 

i Aver. 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 
















m'7 


659 


60-7 


6 6 


7 •b" 


H-3 


Sbreveport . Rainf all,incb . 


2-84 


2-48 


3-87 


5-42 


1-24 


2-55 


" No. days rain. 


4 


4 


12 


16 


8 


14 


( ligh. 


720 


720 


830 


8 


t*P0 


960 


" Tber... ^ Low. 


IttO 


350 


310 


48-0 


470 


5 


} ve . 


440 


.20 


680 


«5- • 


47-U 


800 


Vicksburg. .Rainfall.incb. 


3-61 


3-26 


4-83 


8-88 


0-69 


3-76 


" No.dii\'8rain. 


18 


12 


12 


16 


4 


13 


(Hlfth. 


730 


730 


790 


790 


9 


970 1 


" Tber... < Low. 


loO 


310 


290 


470 


460 


.'^90 ! 


i .\e . 


4: -6 


6.-3 


572 


641 


72-9 


79-4 


Columbus, Miss.— 














Raiufall.incb. 


2*22 


301 


5-64 


9-22 


2-51 


2-33 ; 


" No. days rain. 


11 


5 


9 


11 


3 


10 1 


Little Rock. Rainf all.inoh. 


302 


301 


2-90 


13-84 


0-70 


10-64 , 


•• No. days rain. 






.... 


.... 


.... 




" Ther.JX-: 
( ver. 


... 






.... 


















NasbvlUo .. Rainf all,inch. 


405 


106 


4-95 


9-47 


1-25 


602 


** No. days rain. 


12 


5 


12 


14 


5 


14 


( High. 
Tber... ^ Low. 

i Aver. 


66-0 


660 


.... 


fOO 


.... 


.... 


—70 


2 




380 




... 


b70 


4 


47-4 


f9-2 


67-3 


77-0 1 


MempbiB. .. Rainf all.inob. 


431 


1-54 


4-24 


13-90 


1-81 


1816 1 


" No. days raiu. 


17 


9 


17 


17 


8 


17 


( 'Igh. 
" Tber...} Low. 

r Nver. 


690 


670 


790 


800 


»>20 


940 


7-0 


300 


230 


400 


4'0 


65-0 


89-3 


4tfl 


500 


5v*-3 


70 5 


77-8 


Galveston. .Rainf all, incb. 


4-53 


112 


1-35 


8-36 


1-80 


2-68 


" No. days rain. 


8 


5 


5 


9 


5 


8 


(High. 


640 


6'0 


T-O 


8'-0 


P'O 


920 


" Tber...^ ow. 


i60 


4H-0 


3 


540 


590 


«40 


^Aver. 


50-7 


66-2 


62-1 


68-8 


■.4-8 


8!-5 


Indianola. . . Rainf all,incb. 


0-91 


1-58 


274 


1-64 


2-20 


4-81 ' 


•* No. days raiu. 
Tber...) Low. 


9 


7 
720 
4V0 


10 


6 


5 


8 




.... 








i Aver. 


49-fl 


f70 


63-6 


70-1 


76-3 


810 


Corsicana. . .Rainfall ,incb. 


106 


6-84 


4-81 


601 


4-75 


4-56 


" No. days rain. 


12 


9 


12 


14 


12 


10 


CHJgh. 

" Tber...Uow. 

( \v r. 


740 


720 




,. 


950 


960 


1 


3^0 






470 


50-0 


400 


51-3 


6S*l 


6.S-5 


71-3 


78-« 


Dallas Raiufall.incb. 


0-33 


2-77 


2-87 


605 


4-35 


2-60 ! 








. 






-^ 
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For the sake of easier comparison, we here insert the rainfall each | 


month for the past four years. 












RAINFALL FOR FOUR YEARS, JANCARY TO JUNE, INCLUSIVE 




STATIONS. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 






InchfiM. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


In'hex. 


Iiuhes. 


Wilmington. ... 


,1877.. 


2-37 


1-65 


4-52 


6-61 


2-36 


7-48 


«* 


1876.. 


0-52 


304 


4-54 


2-82 


3-44 


12-44 


t* ■ 


1875.. 


5-52 


1-97 


4-55 


3 92 


2-84 


11-67 


** 


1874.. 


5-14 1 


6-54 


3-72 


2-88 


507 


2-81 


Charleston 


.1877.. 


4-44 


2-96 


7-86 


1500 


2-71 


1031 




1876.. 


0-63 


243 


2-54 


4-93 


3-77 


14-98 


" 


1875- . 


7-77 


4-27 


6-37 


4-56 


8-51 


3-15 


•♦ 


1874.. 


315 


10-45 


3-45 


2-95 


5-50 


2-29 


Augusta 


.1877.. 


4-76 


4-30 


5-98 


5-63 


1-18 


6-67 




1876.. 


1-20 


2-98 


2-96 


4-72 


197 


7-96 


4* 


1875.. 


6-77 


517 


11-88 


4-71 


110 


6-59 


« 


1874.. 


3-44 


7-22 


7-78 


6-23 


3-88 


3-29 


Atlanta 


.1877.. 


4-45 


217 


5-35 


814 


0-95 


407 


*• 


1876.. 


3-32 


5-37 


5-91 


<501 


5-00 


3-25 


<« 


1875.. 


5-60 


6-92 


10-27 


4-79 


1-84 


4-58 


u 


1874.. 


314 


6-86 


7-38 


10-42 


300 


7-71 


Savannah 


.1877.. 


2-63 


1-71 


425 


8-82 


204 


8-52 




1876.. 


2-39 


2-21 


2-71 


5-74 


2"25 


18-80 


•• 


1875.. 


8-84 


3-50 


6-88 


5-11 


3-20 


4-10 


*' 


1874.. 


2 07 


9 71 


2-85 


2-69 


4-85 


4-85 


Columbus, Oa.. 


.1877.. 


6-80 


3-99 


10- 17 


7-98 


1-00 


716 


*» 


1876.. 


4-63 


2-42 


7-90 


919 


4-45 


4-81 


«' 


1875.. 


5-88 


5-57 


14-44 


3-47 


3-68 


3-62 


Macon 


..1877.. 


4-40 


220 


5-23 


4-64 


1-20 


4-39 


♦' 


1876.. 


1-46 


4-23 


406 


710 


1-85 


5-88 


it 


1875.. 


5-33 


4-37 


12-95 


5-56 


2-43 


316 


•« 


1874.. 


1-77 


6-80 


7-88 


9-26 


1-45 


3-48 


MontATomery* - - 


..1877.- 


6-67 


2-68 


7-17 


10 36 


0-82 


2-94 


4t 


1876.. 


3-70 


507 


7*33 


10-99 


6-55 


4-85 


«* 


1875.. 


6-71 


7-86 


11-56 


3-54 


1-67 


1-94 


• • 


1874.. 


3-69 


6-57 


10-66 


9-45 


2 03 


4-31 


Mobile 


.1877.. 


6-30 


1-40 


5-94 


8-10 


168 


707 


" 


1876.. 


314 


4-32 


801 


3-88 


4 33 


:v35 


*' 


1875.. 


5-79 


715 


8-39 


7-51 


146 


2-45 


<• 


1874.. 


2-48 


2-72 


10-57 


10-92 


1-23 


5-69 


New Orleans... 


.1877-. 


5-30 


0-93 


4-94 


4-79 


1-48 


2-75 


I. 


1876.. 


4-43 


8-20 


11-32 


6-41 


7-10 


6-20 


•• 


1875.. 


8-44 


13-85 


10-84 


8 05 


2-53 


4-92 


«< 


1874.. 


1-68 


3-68 


7-57 


13-62 


022 


9-62 


Shrevcport 


.1877.. 


2-84 


2-48 


3-87 


5-42 


1-24 


2-55 


«• 


1876.. 


7-26 


2-68 


11-67 


5-83 


9-47 


208 


«( 


1875.. 


3-93 


2-67 


4-94 


3-46 


0-91 


1-79 


** 


1874.. 


3-51 


7-58 


9-27 


10-64 


119 


1-35 


Vicksburg 


.1877.. 


3-61 


3-26 


4-83 


8-88 


0-69 


3-76 


*' 


1876.. 


3-81 


5-18 


11-21 


4-89 


6-24 


1-74 


»• 


1875.. 


5-48 


701 


3 4-51 


507 


1-69 


405 


« 


1874.. 


5-27 


3-47 


9-86 


22-24 


016 


3-43 


Columbus, Miss 


.1877.. 


2-22 


3 01 


5-64 


9-22 


2-51 


2-33 


•« 


1876- . 


4-6.) 


3-41 


9-57 


6-79 


4-96 


1-86 ! 


« 


1875.. 


814 


11-45 


7-61 


6-52 


1-30 


8-39 


Little Rock.... 


.1877.. 


302 


301 


2-90 


13-84 


•0-70 


10-64 


'• 


1876.. 


8-47 


2 56 


905 


402 


5-96 


3-71 


NiwhvlUe 


..1877.. 


405 


106 


4-95 


9-47 


125 


602 




1876.. 


516 


2-32 


5-70 


2-86 


4-94 


5-76 


** 


1875.. 


615 


306 


8-14 


4-25 


203 


5-63 


•* 


1874.. 


5-22 


9-23 


5-26 


11-84 


1-49 


2-87 


Memphis 


..1877.- 


4-31 


1-54 


4-24 


13-90 


1-81 


18-16 


*♦ 


1876.. 


7-65 


1-33 


11-03 


4-51 


8-49 


2-70 


•< 


1875.. 


7-4'5 


3-34 


8-60 


348 


4-21 


2-72 


" 


1874.. 


2-88 


4-10 


6-61 


10-16 


0-63 


2-22 


Galveston 


..1877-. 


4-53 


112 


1-35 


8-36 


1-80 


2-68 


«« 


1876.. 


1-49 


4-79 


5-94 


2-65 


10-27 


2-63 


<« 


1875- . 


4-31 


2-94 


3-51 


2-55 


1-50 


0-89 


** 


1874.. 


1-37 


311 


3-09 


3-38 


5-80 


1-68 


Indianola 


..1877.- 


0-91 


1-58 


2-74 


1-64 


2-20 


4-81 


" 


1876- . 


1-30 


1-89 


5-86 


0-32 


0-32 


119 


'• 


1875.. 


117 


2-23 


1-02 


2-51 


1-45 


0-35 


" 


1874.. 


1-18 


2-92 


4-30 


0-74 


0-18 


6-80 


ii 


1 
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CHRONICLE AVEATHEK REPORTS SUMMARY. 

January.— The weather during Janoftry was nnprecedented f or sever- 
ity, it being extremely cold all through the month, with heavy snow and 
r.iiu at very many iK)ints, interfering with the movement of the crop and 
making the roads impassable. 8now foil to the depth of several inches at 
Shreveport, and ice formed three inches thick. Killing frosts were 
repotted from Texas and Florida. The snow in the northern iiart of 
Texas was eighteen inches dc^cp, the heaviest ever known at that point. 
The cold was esiiecially remarkable in the Southwest ; the thermometer 
at Little Bock fell to 4 degrees below zero. Ice aad frost were general. 
There were also very heavy rains in some sections later in the month. 

JTcAruary.— Weather seasonable and warmer, with light rsiius through 
the month. Ploughing and other preparations made good progress, and 
an early start was anticipated, especially in the Southwest. Ploughing 
was slightly retarded by rains in upper Texas the latter part of the month, 
and at Dallas by frost. Hatching out of grasshoppers was reported 
from Texas and caused considerable anxiety. 

Jfarc^.— Weather fairly favorable during the month. The rainfall was 
quite large in the Atlantic States, reaching at Columbus, Ga., a depth of 
10* 17 inches. Grasshoppers were still \exy abundant in Texas, and caused 
considerable uneasiness, but very little harm had been done. There were 
killing frosts during the month at Gorsicana, Dallas and Mobile, but no 
harm done. Ice in Alabama and Corsicana, and snow at Little Rock. 
Cold interfered a little with progress in Mississippi and Arkansas. Work 
generally well advanced, and crops made good progress. Month closed 
warmer. 

April.— TYiSi month opened with seasonable weather and farm work well 
advanced. After the first week heavy rains were very frequent, causing 
a suspension of planting in upper Mississippi, Arkansas and Tennessee. 
At Columbus, Miss., the lowlands were under water, and from Alabama 
and Tennessee also came reiK)rts of lowlands submerged, and damage 
was feared by overflow of the Mississippi and tributaries. The last of 
the month the grasshoppers in Texas took wing and commenced migra- 
ting northwest. The conditions towards the close were generally favor- 
able in the Atlantic States and Alabama, and lower half of Louisiana 
and Mississippi. The heaviest rainfalls of the month were at Charleston, 
15 inches, and Montgomery 10*36 inches. Also a severe storm at Gal- 
veston. 

Jfay.— The first two weeks of May continued rainy, but much less so 
than during April, with temperature somewhat higher, though too low 
at some points. During the remainder of the month the weather was 
decidedly more favorable, there being very little rain, -but the crop was 
ever^nK'here at least two weeks late. This dry time gave good oppor- 
tunity for chopping out, and om* correspondents generally reported the 
fields well cultivated and the plant developing promisingly, though 
small and backward. 

j„^e._The month of June was showery everywhere, with very heavy 
rains at a few places. Memphis reported thirteen inches and forty-four 
hundredths on the 8th and 9th of June. It proved to be quite local, 
however, and crop reports continued increasingly favorable until to- 
wards the close of the month, when some sections began to complain of 
too much rain. The Arkansas River overflowed the first of the month, 
covering a very considerable section, but receded, and the land was again 
planted, though late. 

Chronicle acreage report for June 10 says (see Chronicle, June 23> : 
" Generally speaking, the crop is everywhere, except in the lower half of 
*' Texas, more backward than last year, say from ten to twenty days. 
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** That, however, Is, we think, the only unfavorable cirenrastance in the 
'* present aurroundings, outside of North Carolina, a part of South Caro- 
** Una, and the flood i n the Arkansas Valley. E xcluding these limited eeo- 
"tlons, the plant is almost everywhere strong, healthy, unusually clean, 
" and well cultivated, though small, but growing vigorously since the 
"late rains.*' 

FROM THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

The June report (for the month of May) says: ."The condition of 
" cotton was lower In June than at that date in the two past years, 
" but higher than in 1874." ***** •♦ in a word, the season 
** has been too cool for cotton, too wot at the time of planting, and too 
" dry since in all of the area except Texas. The plant is tww gener- 
** ally small, but healthy, f res from weeds, and in eofiditlon to improve 
" rapidly with favorabU weather.** 

The July report (for the month of June) says : " The July returns, 
" covering an area of 361 of the best counties in the cotton belt, and 
** representing six-tenths of the entire production, indica|;e a general 
** condition represented by 93 4-10— four per cent less than the July 
" condition of 1876, and seven per cent better than the returns of 1873 
" and 1874." 

From the foregoing we learn : 

First — That the early season was cold and rainy, and 
the seed was, in general, planted late ; that the crop was 
two weeks late in starting. Good weather in May gave 
opportunity for chopping out, so that on the first of June 
the fields were clean and well worked, and the showers 
in June, though very heavy at places, were more local 
than usual and developed the plant, while suflScient time 
was found to keep the weeds down. 

Second — That the stand, though late, was at the same 
time very satisfactory, with the fields almost everywhere 
well worked and clean. 

DEDUCTIONS FBOM THE ABOVE STATEMENTS. 

"We have, in the above, brought together all the import- 
ant details of weather and crop development during the 
first six months of each year since 1870, For the earlier 
portion of this record some of our data are less full than 
for later seasons, but they are all sufficiently complete to 
illustrate the importance of special conditions in the culti- 
vation and. growth of the cotton plant The account we 
gave, in the opening of this chapter, of the habits of the 
plant and modes of cultivation, prepared us for the results 
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which are here made evident. A growth so tender in its 
early life showed that it required careful working and 
watching, and favorable conditions every way until it had 
safely passed its younger days, to bring out its highest 
capabilities. If the reader will recall the trials from seed 
to stand, enumerated in previous pages, and interpret each 
season's weather record, given above, in the light of those 
facts, the connection between those conditions and the 
final results will bo easily and clearly understood. To see, 
however, just where our facts lead us, let us recapitulate 
the leading features of the planting and germinating 
season each year. 

1871 April was more favorable than the last half of March, the whole 

of Mai*ch being cold aud rainy. May vta-y cold aud rainy, exeept 
Texas, where there was very little rain. June veiy rainy every- 
where, except a i>oitiuu of the Interior. 

1872 April very favorable, except the second week, when there was a 

severe stonu, making the rivers overflow. May, first three weeks 
toodrj', but the last week splendid showers everj'where. June, 
* flue month for growth aud cultivation. The last week some com- 
plaints of too much rain. 

1873 April cold and dry. May, first two weeks favorable everywhere* 

but last two weeks rainy, more especially in coast half of States. 
June^ too rainy in about same halt of the Atlantic and Gulf 
States, but upi)er half, and almost all of Arkansas and Tennessee, 
favorable. 

1874 April, like March, was very rainy. All rivers overflowed. Worst 

flood for 30 years. May, a severe drought in almost all the South, 
except Atlantic States. June, more favorable, especially last 
I half of month; but planting in the flooded district of the Missis- 

' Blppi Valley and its tributaries not completed till after Jane Ist. 

1675 April, like March, was all of it too cold, especially the flrst week; 
othei-wise tbo month favorable, the temperature gnulually mod- 
erating. May continued cold flrst two weeks, but subsequently 
was warmer aud otherwise verj' favorable. June„ fine growing 
weather nearly everj^where. / 
1876 April, excessive rains in the Western and Gulf States early part of 
month, causing rivers to overflow, but they quiekly receded in 
good part; last twenty days generally favorable. May very 
favorable almost everj'where, except heavy local showers at few 
points ; flolds well worked. June,, some very heavy showers, but 
almost wholly confined to the counties near the Atlantic coast ; 
elsewhere favorable. 

In connection with this summary of the weather con- 
ditions for the months named, let us bring before us in 
concise form the results as to each crop. We omit from 
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this table, as well as from the previous statement, this year a 
record, as the actual yield is still a matter of estimate. 



Year. 



1870 



Stand. 



Plant well acvanced and 
stand excellent. Fields 
clean. 



1871 



Start early, but stand very- 
poor. Fields grassy. 
Plant weak and sickly. 



1872 



Start about average date. 
Stand veiy good. Fields 
well worked and clean. 
Plant strong. 



Acreage 
Planted. 



9,985,000, 

13-90 p. ct. 

ihCi ease on 

1869. 



Total Crop. 



4 352.000, 

37 94 p. ci. 

increase on 

1869. 



8,911.000, 

10-75 p. ct. 

decrease on 

1870. 



9.780.000, 
9 75 p. ci. 
inev' ase on 

1871. 



1873 



Start was late. Stand was 
good and fields clean in 
two-thirds of the South; in 
the other thiid, poor and 
grassy. 



1874 



Start late everywhere. 
Stand generally very ir- 
regular and Imperfect, 
and in the Mississippi Val- 
ley veiylate^tleldsclenn. 



1875 



1876 



i0,8l6,000. 

10-59 p. ct. 

increase on 

1872. 



2,974 OOU, 

31-66 p. ct 

decrease on 

1871). 



3.93U.500. 

32-13 p. ct. 

increase on 

J871. 



4.170,000, 
09 p. ci. 
increase ou 

1872. 



Yield per 
Acre. 



191 lbs. 



147 lbs. 



177 IbB. 



169 lbs. 



10,982.000, 

1-54 p. ct. 

increase on 

1873. 



Start at first late, but sub 
sequent progress rapid. 
Stand excellent -the best 
since the war. Fields 
clean and well worked. 



Il635,0li0, 

5-95 p. ct. 

increase on 

1874. 



3 833.U00, 

8 08 p. ct. 

decrease on 

1873. 



4.069,00 . 

21-81 p. ct 

increase ou 

1874. 



154 lbs. 



177 IbB. 



start late in West and 
Southwest, out elsewhere 
early. Stiind very good, 
but not quite as good as 
last year. Fields generally 
clean and well cultivated. 



11,500,600, 

1-16 p. ct. 

decrease on 

1875. 



4,485,000, 

3-94 p. ct. 

decrease on 

1875. 



171 Ibf . 



This table is very interesting. Of course, until the weather 
data and progress of the plant during the subsequent 
six months have been similarly analyzed, we cannot fully 
read the lessons of the record before us. Yet, even now, 
we can see that there is a wonderful coincidence between 
a stand gained and a yield secured, the former being appar- 
ently a guaranty of the latter. We can imagine, however, 
that the conditions subsequent to June might be such as to 
destroy this guaranty. All that can be absolutely affirmed 
at this point in our inquiry, is, the subsequent conditions 
never have been sufficiently unfavorable during the years 
covered by our record; on the contrary, there is a constant 
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and remarkable relation each season between the final yield 
and the reported stand. For instance : 

In 1870 'When the Stand was perfect au increase in the acreage com- 
pared with the previoufi year of 13*90 iter cent gave an incrtoMt 
in the yield of 37*94 per cent. 

In 1871 when the Stand was poor, siekly and graeey, a decrease in acre- 
age compared with the previous year of 10*75 per cent gave a 
decrease in the yield of 31*66 per cent. 

In 1872 when the Stand was very goody an increase in the acreage com- 
pared with the previous year of 9*75 per cent gave an increase 
in the yield of 32*13 per cent. 

In 1873 when the Staxd was two-thirds good and one-third poor, an 
increase in the acreage ef 10*59 per cent gave au increase in the 
yield of 6*09 per cent. 

In 1874 when the Stand was irregular and imperfect, hut clean, an in- 
crease in the acreage of 1*54 iter cent gave a decrease in the yield 
of 8 08 per cent. 

In 1875 when the Stand was excellent, an increase in the acreage of 5*95 
per cent gave an increase in the crop of 21*81 per cent. 

In 1876 when the Stand was rcry good, a decrease in the acreage of 
1*16 per cent gave a decrease in the crop of 3*94 per cent. 

But we shall gain more light on these jxjints in subse- 
quent chapters ; and before dwelling longer upon this 
feature of the earlier growth, it will be desirable, perhapg, 
to bring out in the same manner the later development 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SUMMER AND FALL GROWTH. 

JULY TO DECEMBER. 

Formation of the bud, its shape, etc—The blossom, changes in color, 
when it shuts and falls— Formation of the boll— Habits of the blossom 
and plant in relation to the sun— The roots and their growth— The 
tap root and what develops it— Definition of bottom crop, middle 
crop and top crop— Cotton enemies, lice, rust, shedding, boll worms, 
caterpillars, etc.— Number of bolls to make a pound of lint, etc.— 
Weather data from July to December, 1870 to 1877— Date of killing 
frost and end of picking season in each State— Explanation of 
influences affecting each crop, from seed to picking, etc. 

We have next to consider the summer growth of 
cotton, in conjunction with its later progress and ingath- 
ering, that we may know the precise effect on the crop 
of each successive condition, and may measure accurately 
the relationship between the earlier and later develop- 
ment. 

When the cotton plant is about twelve inches high it 
begins to throw out limbs, with leaves about four inches 
apart, having at every joint a form, square or shape; — 
all these names being used for what is really the 
bud. This bud, on its first appearance, is triangular in 
outline, with three leafy bracts on the outside, the same 
green leaflets so often found in the lint, being carelessly 
picked off with the cotton. The blossom opens after 
sunrise in the morning, pure white, with three petals, 
being not unlike the hollyhock in appearance, though 
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more delicate. It begins to close at about two o'clock, 
when a pale -re i streak may be seen running up each 
petal, and at sundown it is wholly closed. The next 
morning, at about sunrise, it is again open as fresh as 
ever, but, instead of being white, is now a beautiful 
pink. It lasts the day out, but with the setting sun 
again closes, — this time, however, wilting and falling off, 
leaving at its base a little boll about the size of a small 
bean. 

Cotton is truly a sun plant. Cloudy, rainy, wet weather 
is, at every stage of its growth, undesirable. Thus we see 
the blossom opening and shutting with the sun; — a very 
necessary provision, for if dew or rain falls into it, a gluey 
substance forms at its base, which makes it stick to the 
boll, and it all rots together. The whole plant also 
shows its nature and its longings by turning even its 
green leaves toward the east m the morning, and follow- 
ing the sun in its course, until they face the west as it 
sets ; and then they droop, as if the day's work were 
finished, and nothing remained but to rest and await the 
coming of the sun again. With its long tap-root deep in 
the ground, it flourishes even when the weather is so dry 
as to be very harmful to most other vegetation; and after 
its limbs are grown so that the whole ground is well 
shaded, it becomes even better able to endure prolonged 
drought. Yet through the summer, showers are very 
needful to secure the full fruit-bearing capacity of the 
plant, that the development of fruit may be rapid and 
uninterrupted after the blossoms once begin to set. About 
six weeks are required for the little boll, which we 
stated was found at the base of the flower when it dropped, 
to mature and open, ready for picking, the general rule 
being, during summer and early fall, from square to 
bloom three weeks, and from bloom to open boll six 
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weeks. The cotton usually planted (the green seed or 
short staple) displays in each boll, when it opens, from 
four to five separate locks of the staple, though some 
descriptions show from eight to ten. Sea Island (the 
black seed or long staple) has a much larger stalk, 
fewer and smaller bolls, with three locks, and a light- 
yellow blossom, never changing. Of the green-seed 
cottons there are many kinds, some of them very pro- 
lific in the production of bolls, but for good reasons their 
cultivation has not extended. 

The terms of bottom crop, middle crop and top crop 
are in common use. To some minds they convey the idea 
of distinct and separate growths. They are, however, 
only imaginary lines. We may define them pretty accu- 
rately by saying that the bottom crop is produced by all 
the blossoms that come before or about the 20th of July, 
and if the crop has a good, strong, clean start, this is 
always a full one ; the middle crop is the portion which 
blooms subsequent to that date and up to about the 1st 
of September, and is frequently shortened by long- 
continued drought, and this is especially so in seasons 
when the stand was grassy and poor ; the top crop is the 
portion that blooms after September 1st, and is often cut 
off by an early frost or wholly destroyed, with a portion of 
the jniddle crop, by the caterpillar. Of a good year's full 
production, we may call the middle crop one-half the total 
yield, and the top and bottom crops one-quarter each. 

Many are the enemies of the cotton plant during the- 
summer and fall months. First are the lice, which come 
upon it when it is from twelve to twenty-four inches in 
height; they cover the plant entirely, and temporarily stop 
its growth, sometimes killing it, but not often. At a 
later period is the disease called the rust, or, more properly, 
the blight. Its nature apparently is not clearly under- 
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stood, as people account for it in different ways. Gen- 
eral Toombs, whom many call the best planter in Georgia, 
says ^^ rust means poverty. ^^ Others claim that a want of 
moisture and an excess of moisture are both at times its 
cause. However this may be, its effect is to make the 
plant drop its leaves, and the fruit withers and dies. Gen- 
erally the damage done from this cause is not serious — 
being less than reported under the influence of the fears 
it excites; yet there have been occasions when the injury 
was great. Next comes shedding; this is the same thing 
that always happens to every kind of fruit-bearing tree 
or plant, when fruit forms in excess of its strength to 
ripen. Not more than a half to two-thirds of the blooms 
make cotton. It would be impossible for the plant to 
mature them all, as a square forms at every joint on every 
limb. First, many of the buds fall; next, some die while 
blooming; then the bolls drop at all stages of develop- 
ment This is a natural and healthful mode of relief for 
the over-burdened plant Of course, very frequently the 
shedding is in excess of the necessities of growth, as, for 
instance, when a long wet period is followed by an 
unusually dry time. But the harm done even then, is 
seldom as serious as imagined, though the occasions when 
it proves very serious are just frequent enough to make 
the ^' scare " always effective. 

It is evident from this brief description, that all these 
disorders would attack much less virulently a vigorous, 
firmly-rooted plant, than one which, although apparently 
healthy (for so long as it has moisture enough it may 
grow luxuriantly), has less vigor because less depth of 
root In our previous chapter we have shown that rain 
and grass in May and June prevented, or at least discour- 
aged, the full growth of the tap root and induced a larger 
development of surface roots. This is only the common 
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course of nature. The object of the tap root is to obtain 
moisture. When the ground is full of it everywhere, 
there is no need for deeper growth; the causes which 
necessitate it are not present; hence it does not develop 
fully. This same habit pervades all vegetable life, and 
even may be observed in trees grown in swamps, the 
excessive moisture resulting in great increase of surface 
roots and very little root lower down. We readily see 
that such a tree or such a plant never can be strong to 
resist disease, and especially such diseases as are intensi- 
fied by the heats and .droughts of summer. A study of 
the seasons and of the trials cotton passes through every 
year, will, we think, be much simplified if we keep in 
mind the fact here illustrated. 

But of all scourges cotton endures, none equals in 
destructive force the ravages of the caterpillar. We must 
not confound this pest with the boll worm. The latter is 
a small worm that cuts a hole in the boll itself. As one 
worm, however, is said by some to destroy only one boll, 
and the worms are never very numerous, they cannot be 
very injurious. The caterpillar or army-worm, on the 
other hand, has an appetite which is never satisfied, and 
destroys every green thing, sweeping through a planta. 
tion from one end to the other in an incredibly short space 
of time, leaving not a leaf, nor a small boll, nor a twig 
behind. Their first appearance any season, is the very last 
of June or in the early days of July. When fully grown 
they are about one-and-a-half inches in length and as 
large around as an ordinary lead pencil. As soon as 
hatched they begin to eat and continue to eat until they 
web up. In a few days the moth is out again, lays her 
eggs and dies. The successive broods follow one another 
at intervals of from three to four weeks, and it is only 
when they have reached the third generation that they are 
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suflBciently numerous to wholly strip the leaves from the 
plant. Then they become an army, indeed, and well 
deserve the name, for they leave absolute desolation behind 
them, and can be gathered up by the bushel. In case 
they come in full force as early as the tenth or fifteenth of 
August, they are very destructive to the crop. "When, 
however, it is not till the first of September that they 
appear as an army, their power for evil is much shortened, 
though still great 

Fortunately the caterpillar does not flourish in all kinds 
of weather. Every year they are to be found in the cotton 
fields, but they never multiply largely except in rainy 
seasons. A wet July and August are pretty sure to fill 
the fields with them. Experience, however, would seem 
to teach that even caterpillars never make as thorough 
work when the spring start and stand are perfect. There 
may be several reasons for this. In the first place the 
more natural and healthful the early growth is, the 
more abundant the early crop must be, and, as the 
caterpillar eats only the leaves and young fruit, in such 
case there are more bolls matured, and hence more left 
uneaten. Then again any shrub with a good root may be 
cut, bruised, eaten off, and yet give it favorable weather 
and it will send out a strong new growth bearing fruit, 
while under similar circumstances a less sturdy weed 
would die. But whatever the reason or reasons may be, 
the fact remains that a plant well started in the spring 
never suffers so fatally even from caterpillars' visits, as one 
that had an unfavorable beginning. They are very 
destructive always, but fairly extinguish a weak plant. 

In this connection it will be of use to remember that a 
good crop can be made off of fewer bolls to each stalk 
than many imagine. About three hundred full bolls, such 
as an average season produces, will turn out a pound of Imt. 
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Hence if on the poor soils there was a plant in every three 
square feet, and nine well-developed bolls on each plant, 
the product would be about a bale of cotton to the acre.* 
Of course, there never is a good plant to every three 
square feet, so the proposition is defective ; but it at least 
serves to illustrate the possibility of some recovery in a 
strong plant, if so small an average of fruit produces in 
the aggregate so much ; also it explains why the farmer 
after telling us, and honestly too, that all was lost by shed- 
ding — ^because he saw so many bolls upon the ground — 
often wakes up subsequently to find, perhaps hidden away 
beneath the leaves, bolls enough to surprise even his prac- 
. ticed eye. Before, however, pursuing this thought further, 
it is necessary to analyze the weather data during the 
summer and fall of the years covered by our previous 
inquiry. 

1871. 

For the last six months of 1871 the monthly record of 
rainfall and weather is as follows : 


Rainfall. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Ciiarlestou 




isoi 

6-49 
600 
2-71 
8-64 

' 4"32 


'6-42 
4-44 
210 
3-95 
6-98 

'3-38 

3-66 


4-76 
1-62 
3-55 
209 
0-53 
5-33 
909 

4 04 

1-31 
17-81 


409 
7-78 
2*22 
3-40 
5-80 
6-68 
714 
3 04 
2-23 
2- 13 
5-67 


3t>7 
4-98 
lo9 
3-30 
300 
1-3H 
1-46 
1-30 
1-62 
1-65 
2-40 


Augusta 


Savauuab 


3-86 
112 
1-37 
4-24 
6-42 


Atlanta 


Montgomery 


MobUe 


New Orleans 

Shreveport 


Memphis 




Nashville 




Galveston 


2-63 


CHRONICLE WEATHER REPORTS 8UMMARV. 

J"u/i/.— During this month the weather everywhere was extremely 
favorable, except a drought in Texas and an excess of rain at New 
Orleans; consequently cultivation and growth progressed satisfactorily 
and crop accounts greatly Improved. The rains at New Orleans were 
confined almost wholly to the immediate coast. From the interior of 
Texas complaints of drought continued. 

August.— VQry heavy rains the fourth week of this month (from the 
19th tr» the 26th) at Savannah, Charleston and Wilmington, but did not 
extend inland ; on the contrary, a want of rain was complained of at 

* Tiiere being 43,560 square feet in an acre, one plant to every three 
square feet would give 14,520 plants to the acre ; 9 bolls to a plant, 
therefore would make 130,680 bolls; which divided by 300 (the number 
required to yield one pound), gives the result— 435 pounds to the acre. 
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almost all other {K>liit8 (except in the itamediate yicinity of New 
Orleans), accompanying shedding and rust 

Septeniber.-^TexaA ii^ared very materially by the continued drought. 
Some counties scarcely any rain from May to the middle of September. 
Heavy rains along the Gkilf and Atlantic coasts, but generally quite local 
and not extending inland, except in the Atlantic States. The Sea Islands 
of Georgia and Florida reported greatly ii^ured from the rains and wind 
of August and September. Frost, but not a killing frost, at Memphis and 
Nashville, September 30. 

October.— During the first week of October a very severe storm, begin- 
ning in the Gulf and decreasing in violence, passed up the Atlantic ; was 
not felt far inland. The remainder of the month the rainfall was 
generally small, except in the vicinity of Galveston and New Orleans. 
Ck>ld weather on the 12th, with slight frost over a large portion of the 
South ; we see it mentioned at Montgomery, Mobile, Columbus, Macon, 
etc., but everywhere stated to be of no importance. 

yovanber.— Slight frost at Galveston Nov. 4. A killing frost and 
freeze on the nights of the 13th, I6th, 17th and 18th over almost the 
entire South, entirely destroying vegetation. Snow fell at many points— 
at Nashville, for instance. Picking generally finished before the close of 
the month, except in Memphis district and in the neighboring sections. 

December.— FaU. of snow at Memphis, ten inches deep, on the last day of 
November. On the 7th and 8th killing frost in Northern and Middle 
Texas, and very cold all over South; for the week ending December 8, 
average thermometer at Memphis 31. lAst half of mouth weather 
much more favorable and less severe. 

FROM THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

From the August and September reports, issued as one : " There are 
*' reports of injuries by the lK)ll-worm and caterpillar, mainly in Missis- 
** sippi and I^ouisiana, but no evidence that a general or very serious loss 
" from insects is probable. Rust is common in the Atlantic States an'l, 
'* to some extent, on the Gulf coast. Drought has been ipjurious in the 
''Carolinas and in Texas, though the reports of rainfall through the 
** South indicate a fair supply of moisture, the distribution of which has 
*' been somewhat more unequal than usual." 

From the October report : *' The cotton returns are no more favorable 
" than those of the preceding month. * * * * The iiv)uries i-eportcd 
"are from rust, shedding of bolls prematurely, sufficiently low tempera- 
*'ture to check the development of bolls in more northern latitudes, 
" floods and inundation in Florida and Georgia, sprouting or rotting of 
" bolls from rains, drought in some sections of Georgia, and the boll and 
" army worms in i>ortions of Mississippi and more western States. It 
" does not appear that the losses from insects are general or very serious, 
"with a few isolated exceptions. Drought should be credited with a 
" larger proportion of the depreciation than any other assigned cause, 
" notwithstanding the fact that cotton endures lack of moisture better 
*• than any other crop." 

From the November and December reports, issued as one : " The 
"November returns relative to the condition and yield of the cotton 
" crop indicated a larger product than was expected in October, prom- 
"ising fully to make good the moderate expectations of July and 
" August. There were no killing frosts up to the date of these reports. 
" * * * The cotton returns received in December are similar in tenor 
" to the November reports, fully sustaining the moderate promise of 
" improvement upon the somewhat gloomy views in October. Yet the 
" change in condition is not so marked as to modify materially the pros- 
"pect foreshadowed in the monthly reports for July and September, 
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"except tTiat the growing season has been from seven to ten days longer 
**thin the average of seasons, increasing the crop prospect at least 
*♦ 200,000 bales." 

From the foregoing we learn — 

First. — That July was generally very favorable ; that 
August was also favorable, except — (1) a severe storm 
along the Atlantic coast, not extending far inland ; (2) a 
severe drought -in Texas ; and (3) severe shedding and 
rust almost everywhere, the latter the result of too little 
rain, although the records show that there was no want 
of rain, and the Agricultural Bureau says, "the reports 
''of rainfall through the South indicate a fair supply of 
'' moisture." 

Second. — That the picking season was entirely satis- 
factory. 

Third. — That the short crop of this year can therefore 
only be accounted for by the fact that the stand was 
defective, grassy and sickly, and, as a consequence, poorly 
rooted ; so that when the ordinary summer weather came, 
although the plant looked well, it succumbed and dropped 
its fruit under conditions of weather which to a vigorous 
plant would have been satisfactory. 

1872. 

The weather record, rainfall, &c., were as follows for the 
last six months of 1872: 



1872. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Wilmington... Rainfall... 


5-54 


11-15 


8 22 


2-83 


3-37 


410 


" Av. therm. 


83-6 


80-8 


75-7 


62 4 


51-7 


41-5 


Charleston RainfaU . . 


230 


7-81 


7-88 


421 


340 


2-46 


♦* Av. therm. 


84-1 


81-8 


77-8 


64-8 


538 


45-8 


Augusta Rainfall. . . 


687 


410 


1-33 


136 


390 


3-48 


" Av. therm. 


810 


8oa 


750 


620 


48-9 


41-7 


Atlanta Rainfall... 


3-91 


5-84 


2-26 


0-74 


212 


4-48 


*' Av. therm. 














Savannah Rainfall . . . 


4-36 


12-31 


3-52 


3-85 


2 43 


229 


*' Av. therm. 


830 


840 


760 


640 


54 


465 


Montgomery. . Rainfall . . . 


10-50 


2-30 


3-65 


U-53 


573 


408 


•* Av. thenn. 








63-3 


50-2 


45-5 


Mobile Rainfall... 


13-37 


1-69 


'2 15 


2-77 


565 


3-70 


•* Av. therm. 


80-7 


81-2 


77-6 


656 


54-0 


47-9 


New Orleans . . Ra nf all . . . 


(i-43 


3-75 


210 


318 


7-43 


5-25 


" Av. therm. 


821 


82-6 


79-3 


68-4 


57-4 


51-4 


Vick8burg....Rainf.ill... 


2-11 


0-49 


0-72 


1-74 


1-85 


10-41 


*• Av. the'-m. 


83-5 


84-6 


79-7 


651 


51-3 


450 


Bhreveport Rainfall. . . 


1-62 


0-40 


291 


3-41 


1-39 


703 


Av. tlierm. 


840 


84-5 


78-6 


65-5 


500 


42 
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1872. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Deo. 


Memphis . 


....Rainfall... 


4-23 


0-54 


3-62 


3-23 


1-67 


3-47 




Av. therm. 


830 


810 


730 


590 


440 


340 


NaahvUle . 


....Rainfall... 


4-90 


1-65 


450 


. 1-58 


2-25 


2-48 


** 


Av. therm. 


79-6 


80-5 


71-7 


58-5 


42-8 


33-a 


GalTcston. 


..-.Rainfall... 


0-34 


263 


2-33 


1-86 


7-98 


5-37 


*• 


Av. therm. 


85-6 


84-9 


82-1 


719 


58-2 


51-4 


ludlanola. 


....Rainfall... 


1-49 


2-84 


0-81 


1-32 


1-72 


6-55 


** 


Av. therm. 


84-8 


83-4 


81-5 


71-5 


57-5 


50-3 



CIIRONICLK WEATHER REPORTS 8CMM.\RT. 

J^ii/y.— Very heavy rains this month, eRi)oclally during the second and 
third weeks, over about one-half the South. They were most severe in 
Alabama, the lower half of Louisiana and Mississippi, and about a third 
portion of the Atlantic States; our Selma, Montgomery and Mobile 
correspondents speak of the great damage done by the overflow of the 
Alabama, Bigl)ee, Warrior, Ck>osa and Tallapoosa rivers and their tribu- 
taries; other sections also complained of damage from rain, but the 
' better weather the last of the month relieved the fears. Caterpillars are 
i*ep«»rted from Alabama and a few other points, but no damage as yet. 

A Uf7u«<.— Complaints of damage by caterpiU'irs in Montgomery dis- 
trict and fears expressed elsewhere, but all the wet section during July 
was comparatively free from rains during August, so that the caterpillar 
scare grew less threatening, except in that portion of Alabama through 
which the Selma, Rome & Dalton Railroad passes, and a few other 
limited sections, whvMts considerable damage was done. In August there 
wei-e very heavy rains in Georgia, North and South Carolina, far more 
severe on the coast, however, than inland; but from all parts of those 
States, and also from some other districts, ii\)ury from shedding and 
rust was reported. 

September.— Owv Mobile and Montgomery correspondents telegraphed 
the first week of September- that the rains, the flood, the caterpillars, 
and the rust have worked with pretty severe effect on the cotton plant, 
in some portions of the State leaving very little. Damage from same 
causes also reported from Mississippi and parts of Georgia; and from 
the Memphis district in the same week our correspondent stated that 
by reason of drought, rust and worms the crop in that section would 
be one-fourth loss than anticipated August 1st. Unfavorable estimates 
of the yield continued to be received later in the month, but the weather 
was fairly favorable for maturing and gathering the crop. 

Oc<o6er.— Weather everj'where fairly favorable for picking, and good 
progress made. A frost, but not a killing frost, except at Memphis, 
reported as low down as Mobile during week ending October 19. 

November.— \ cold month, particularly in the Gulf States, with con- 
siderable rain in the same sections ; but picking progressed favorably, 
though only moderately fast. The horse disease (epizootic) prevented 
free marketing of crop from September to December. 

December.— Considerable rain in sections and weather cold through 
much of month, and closed very cold, with snow and sleet over a very 
considerable portion of the South. 

FROM THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

August and September reports in one.—" The county reports of the 
"condition of cotton are less favorable in September than were the 
" returns made in the earlier part of the season. Vigorous growth, stima* 
" lated by fertilizers and sufficient moisture, characterized the fields of 
" the Atlantic States up to the season of the first picking, and gave 
" promise of unusual finiitfulness. The plants were in many fields too 
" stocky and succulent to withstand well the recent local droughts or to 
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** endure the draughts upon vitality consequent upon the maturing of 
" their heavy burden of bolls, causing forms to drop and young bolls to 
"wither. In exposed bottom lands where sudden and heavy rains 
*' occurred, damage \)y flooding resulted. While a few reports allude to 
** the presence of insects injurious to cotton, losses from that cause, in 
** all the States east and north of Alabama, are less than usual. Local 
** droughts of considerable severity have prevailed for several weeks In 
" portions of the territory west of Alabama, while a sufficiency of 
" moisture has been reported of the Atlantic States, and in many places 
"an excess of rain is observed. * * * * * * Thus the prospect 
" throughout the entire cotton arecO, which favored (August 1) a yield 5 
" per cent larger than an average product, promises at the present time 
" (September 1) 9 per cent less than an average." 

October report: "The weather lias been generally favorable for 
" picking. No violent storms are reported, and drought has not pre- 
" vailed. * * * The devastations of the caterpillar have extended 
" farther north, even into North Carolina, and have involved the top 
" crop partiallj' and in many places wholly. The influence of drought 
" in the later summer months has been cumulative in its efltects, and 
"exhausted vitality is more apparent than in September; yet there are 
"districts which report exemption from this premature ^ecay, and 
" promise enhanced results.** 

November and December reports in one.—" The present maybe classed 
" with the unprppitious seasons for cotton production, but it is not a 
"more unfavorable year than the preceding one. It has been pro- 
" ductive of somewhat less than average results, not from the failure 
"of the stand of plants nor from excessive cold and moisture in the 
"spHng, * * * but from the wide prevalence of insect depredations 
" and from local droughts of more or less severity. » * * The weather 
" has been fine for picking." 

From the foregoing we learn — , 

First. — That July and August were much more rainy 
in certain districts than July of the previous year, and 
that the drought of August, 1872, was more severe over 
a large section than the drought of August, 1871, the 
rainfall at Vicksburg for August, 1872, being only forty- 
nine hundredths of an inch, at Shreveport forty hun- 
dredths, at Memphis fifty-four hundredths. 

Second. — That caterpillars did more harm in 1872 than 
in 1871, and the fall seasons were not very dissimilar 
being fairly favorable in both cases. 

Third. — Under these circumstances can we account for 
the difference in yield the two years — being on 9-75 per 

cent increased acreage, 32-13 per cent increased crop 

except from the fact established in the last chapter, that 
the stand in 1872 was very good, strong, clean and well 
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rooted, and the very opposite of those conditiv'>ns the pre- 
vious yeax. 

1873. 

For the last six months of 1873 the monthly record of 
rainfall and weather is as follows: 



1873. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Deo. 


Wilmtiiffton.. 


.Rainfall... 


4-93 


7-42 


«-97 


2-79 


318 


4-69 


»» 


Av. therm. 


81-4 


79-6 


741 


61-4 


52-5 


49-2 


Cliarloston . . 


.Rainfall... 


6-97 


12-94 


8-18 


207 


5-08 


4-94 


*» 


Av. therm. 


80-9 


111 


70-0 


63-JI 


54-8 


51-4 


Augusta 


.Rainfall... 


3-34 


5-36 


3-27 


2-58 


4-7a 


2-66 


*• 


Av. therm. 


80-8 


78-8 


74-4 


60-7 


51-5 


48-1 


Atlanta 


.Rainfall... 
Av. tlierm. 


3-87 


2-03 


5-40 


1-23 


315 


2-41 

! 


Savannah. . . 


..Rainfall... 


5-44 


5-45 


4 03 


109 


5-74 


3-68 


«* 


Av. tlierm. 


81-0 


800 


76-4 


63-4 


55-3 


51-8 


Montgomery 


.RalnfaU... 


417 


2-56 


2-38 


0-47 


4-58 


2-61 




Av. tlierm. 


Sl'» 


80-2 


750 


64-4 


54-2 


50-2 


Mobile 


.RalnfuU... 


H-75 


1 0-3.5 


8-07 


1-85 


3-23 


2-97 


«* 


Av. therm. 


82-2 


80-2 


76-1 


65-2 


57-7 


541 


New Orleans. 


.Rainfall... 


(i-27 


8-30 


319 


1-89 


5-95 


1-79 


«« 


Av. therm 


82-4 


81-2 


78-7 


68-2 


61-2 


56-6 


Vlcksburg . . . 


.RainfaU... 


2-86 


3-67 


1-60 


2-20 


2-91 


2-05 


" 


Av. therai. 


8 JO 


820 


760 


630 


570 


52-4 


Slireveport. . 


.Rainfall... 


3-31 


1-59 


2-31 


415 


8-35 
56-5 


4-93 


** 


Av. therm. 


81-6 


81-7 


75-7 


62-6 


49-9 


Memphis 


.Rainfall... 


0-82 


4-53 


3-53 


5-95 


3-87 


318 


4< 


Av. thenu. 


78 


79-0 


710 


560 


490 


44-0 


NMhville.... 


.Rainfall... 


4-63 


2-36 


1-81 


4-26 


4-36. 


5-94 


«• 


Av. therm 


80-0 


801 


72-5 


56-8 


471 


44-6 


Galveston. . . 


Rainfall... 


(}-83 


804 


7-37 


2-26 


8-91 


2-53 


*« 


Av. therm. 


830 


830 


800 


710 


77-0 


770 


Indianola 


.Rainfall... 


3-49 


500 


918 


2-42 


3-35 


3-53 


** 


Av. therm. 


82-2 


821 


79*8 


70-1 


630 


58*3 



CHRONICLE WEATHER REPORTS SU.HM.iRY. 

J^w/y.— The first three weeks of the month were quite favorable, except 
too little rain at Memphis, giving excellent opportunities everywhere to- 
clean and cultivate the fields; after that it turned rainy, but did no 
harm, as the showers were needed, and the crop closed the month in 
apparently good condition in almost every section. 

August.— Yqv the first three weeks of August there was too much rain 
in the lower half of the Gulf States, find considerable ii\jury In all that 
section and parts of Georgia by caterpillars was reported. In the other 
portions of the 8outh the weather was satisfactorj'. 

<Step<c«j6cr.— There was generally less rain-fall during September, 
especially the last half, but the caterpillars were still complained of in 
limited districts; the drier weather, however, in some sections made 
them less destructive than feared. Rust and shedding reported in 
Memphis district. This was the month of the great panic in Wall street ; 
the failure of banks and bankers North and South interfered materially 
with the early movement of the crop. 

October.— This month was almost evcrj^where favorable for maturing 
and gathering the crop, and crop reports gi'cw increasingly favorable. 
The yellow fever at Shreveport and vicinity and the derangement in 
money matters in consequence of the panic and failures, check the 
free movement of the crop. 

i^ocewftcr.— Considerable rain fell the first and third weeks in Novem- 
ber, and the weather was cold through the month, but picking made 
about average progress. 
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December. — A fairly favorable month for picking. Generally speaking, 
but little rain fell, tliough tUere were many cold days. 

FROM THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Report for August-September: "The present season can scarcely be 
" deemed quite an average one for cotton; but when we recall the fact 
"that drought, severe rains, wind-storms, insects, rust— all these, or 
** most of them— are recorded of every crop that is made, it will be seen 
" that seasons worse than the present arc almost as muuerous as those 
** that are better. Should the autumn prove unusually favorable, an 
''average yield might yet be obtained. The only dniwbacks are rains 
'* and worms^the former no more desti*uctive than severe droughts of 
*' some former years, the latter loss so than in some former visitations. 
"While caterpillars have been more abundant than last j^ear, their 
" ravages have been really disastrous or sweeping iu few locations." 

From October report : ** The average condition of cotton in the first 
** week of October, as compared with October reports of 1871 and 1872, 
"stands as much higher than that of the former tis it falls below the 
*• records of the latter, * * * * The average this year has fallen off 
** * * to 78^3. * * * The general average iu October, 1871, was 
"76; it was 82 in October last year. * * * » The season must be of 
"average length and comparatively favorable for picking to ensure a 
"crop equal to that of last year." 

From November and December report : " The weather has been 
" generally favorable for cotton picking during the past month, as well 
" as for ripening of the later bolls. Some of the reports are excoption- 
" ably favorable. In the more northern portion of the cotton bolt, fields 
** that were planted late were caught by the frost, but the area thus 
" injured has nowhere been large." After some other remarks and a 
detailed estimate by States, the Bureau continues: "This aggregate, 
" with the small quantity grown outside- of the limits of the cotton 
" States, will make the total estimate of the November returns as nearly 
" as possible 3,700,000 bales." 

From the foregoing we learn — 

First — That the weather during the months of July and 
August, 1873, was every way about as favorable to the 
development of the crop as the weather during the same 
two months of 1872. To compare the rainfall for the two 
seasons, we bring together the following data: 







1872. 




1 


1873. 




Monthly 














Rainfall at— 








1 








July. 


August. 


Total. 


1 July. 


August. 


Total. 


Wilraingtou..-. 


5-54 


11-15 


16-69 


4-93 


7-42 


12-35 


Charleston 


2-30 


7-81 


10-11 


6-97 


12-94 


19-91 


Augusta 


6-87 


410 


10-97 


3-34 


5-36 


8-70 


Atlanta 


3-91 


5-84 


9-75 


3-87 


2-08 


5-95 


Savannah 


4-36 


12-31 


16-67 


5-44 


5-45 


10-89 


Montgomery... 


10-50 


2-30 


12-80 


4-17 


2-56 


6-73 


Mobile 


13-37 


1-69 


15-06 


8-75 


10*35 


19-10 


New Orleans... 


6-43 


3-75 


10-18 


6-27 


8-30 


14-57 


Vicksburg. 


2-11 


0-49 


2-60 


2-86 


3-67 


6-53 


Shrcvepoit .. .. 


l-b2 


0-40 


2-02 


3-31 


1-59 


4-90 


Memphis 


4-23 


0-54 


4-77 


0-82 


4-53 


5-35 


Nashville 


4-90 


l-(i5 


6-55 


4-63 


2-36 


6-90 


Galveston 


0-34 


2-63 


2-97 


6-83 


8-04 


14-87 


Indianola 


1-49 


2-84 


4-33 


3-49 


5-00 


8-49 



m 






. 'Mm 
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From this statement we see that rain was in some sec- 
tions in excess of the needs of the plant both seasons, but 
that where it was in excess, except on the very coast of 
South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana and Texas, less rain 
fell in the two months of 1873 than in the same two 
months of 1872. Rain was not in excess either year at 
Vicksburg, Shrsveport, Memphis -and Nashville. So that, 
in this particular, 1873 was as favored as 1872. Cater- 
pillars were more widely reported in 1873 than in 1872, 
but the main injury they did was confined to about the 
same sections the two seasons, and the loss to the two 
crops from this cause would not differ materially. 

Second. — There was no excessively dry weather any- 
where during any portion of the summer months, except 
at Memphis in July; thus the sections where the plant 
started weak, grassy, and short rooted, had sufficient 
moisture all summer ; and hence the most that could be 
obtained from a defective stand was obtained from it. 
With a grassy start or stand, a very dry summer is, for 
the reasons already stated, especially disastrous. 

Third. — Do not these facts with regard to the planting 
season and summer growth point to a yield very similar 
to the result reached ? In about one-third of the South 
the stand in June was grassy and poor, but even that 
portion was well cleaned and cultivated the first three 
weeks of July. Elsewhere the season was fairly favorable, 
except in the limited districts — mainly in Georgia and 
Alabama — which the caterpillars injured; while the portion 
where the- stand was poor, having, as stated, been well 
cleaned and imprQved in July, probably went through the 
remainder of the summer better than it would have done 
had it been a dry season. Consequently, although there 
was an increased acreage planted in the richest cotton 
sections of 10-59 per cent, there was an increase in the 
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crop of only 609 per cent. Had the 


stand been every- 


where perfect, we could have looked for a much larger 


increase in the crop. 


1874. 






The temperature, 


rainfall, number of 


days 


of rain and 


weather summary for the last six months of 1874 were 


as follows : 








1874. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Norfolk.. . Raintall,inch. 


8-M 


5-04 


3-78 


0-04 


4-58 


*' No. days raiu. 


15 


14 


9 


4 


11 


12 


" Ther... < Low. 


960 


965 


8 -0 


80-0 


7-1 'U 


730 


62 


68-0 


54- • 


410 


11 


24- -» 


76 9 


7J-2 


70:4 


50-8 


c-y rj 


43-9 


Wilmingt'n. Rainf all,mch. 


5-81 


4-04 


9-35 


3-38 


{fva 


2-67 


•* No. days raiu. 


15 


12 


6 


5 


5 


13 


(rligh 

Ther...How 

f Aver 


920 


94-.I 


9 


fo..» 


rna 


7h'0 


640 


560 


550 


40- » 


:Hi- ^ 


2«0 


79 1 


76-7 


741 


fc3-8 


fHi ^^ 


49-4 


Charleston . Rainfall, in eh. 


13-74 


706 


{i'6G 


1-85 


L^'ll 


2-94 


" No. days rain. 


17 


10 


10 


5 


y 


8 


( Aver. 


•20 


92- • 


^70 


810 


TSO 


73) 


6 •) 


- 8-0 


57- • 


4 


;i7'i 


»30 


79-3 


79-1 


75-8 


66- r 


A^S 


531 


Augusta. ..R.ainf all, inch. 


5-35 


6-81 


5-85 


109 


i:-jl 


404 


*' No. days raiu. 


13 


10 


9 


6 


10 


11 


( High. 

" Ther... "{Low. 
( ver. 


970 


1010 


920 


800 


T 'U 


770 


680 


610 


Ft.-O 


<00 


:n:i- .^ 


2>-> 


7<o 


78-8 


74-7 


t3 5 


•'Ai 7 


49- 1 


Atlanta . . . Rainfall,inch. 


4-70 


1000 


0-47 


0-60 


■^■]*i 


300 


No. days rain. 


J) 


9 


5 


3 


'J 


11 


" Thcr..JSi'w''. 
( Aver. 


900 


98-0 


8-0 


81-0 


71-. 1 


620 


6 U 


660 


55-0 


400 


'.^<''i 


290 


830 


8oM) 


•J8-0 


700 


r.*ii.f 


too 


Savannah . Rainfall, inch. 


1014 


0-58 


8-89 


1-42 


I -^o 


1-66 


** No. days rain. 


16 


14 


14 


5 


\'^ 


11 


" Ther... < Low. 
( AVHr. 


94- • 


960 


90- 


f90 


S]il 


760 


680 


• 50 


570 


42-0 


;i7ii 


370 


790 


790 


75-3 


66-3 


'li 'it 


54-6 


Columbus . . R.»inf all ,inch. 


6-45 


3-82 


1-37 


302 


ti'lM 


6-92 


" No. days rain. 


10 


9 


5 


6 


I 


16 


« Ther...JLoi': 

I Aver 














83-d 


830 


780 


670 


p-,1f fl 


50-0 


Macon Rainfall ,inch . 


0-68 


5-23 


5-27 


1-42 


:^n:t 


409 


" No. days rain. 












1 


C High. 
" Ther... ^ Low.. 

( Aver. 


94 


97»)' 


87-0 


8io 


TU-fh 


74 


70-0 


700 


620 


400 


-iNi If 


260 


86-0 


8.0 


810 


720 


tki'll 


580 


Moutgom*y. Rainfall, inch. 


3-87 


1-25 


0-39 


1-97 


LJliO 


5-14 


No. days rain. 


10 


10 


10 


2 


-, 


15 


" Ther... 5 Lew*: 
( ^ver 


9TU 


103 


900 


88-0 


M) :. 


780 


680 


69-5 


530 


400 


;_iia 


a2-o 


79-9 


^2-6 


76-2 


(51' 




51-7 


Mobile RainfalMnch. 


10-21 


3-79 


2-54 


000 


:J'() : 


417 


** Ho. day.s rain. 


10 


8 


10 





7 


14 


•' • Ther... 5 Low! 
^Aver 


960 


1000 


910 


860 


till 


710 


690 


71-.» 


540 


440 


■ir 


340 


80-8 


8;i-3 


77-9 


67-4 


^*\ : 


54-3 


N. Orleans. Ralnfall.luch. 


12-93 


4-82 


4-21 


0-uO 


riJ 


3-27 


" No. days rain. 


17 


13 


18 


* 


HI 


14 


( High. 

Ther...]L'^w. 

C Aver. 


930 


961 


83- • 


850 


>i ■:, 


760 


720 


7 •') 


63-0 


52-p 


■pn :, 


41-a 


81-4 


n83 9 


78-9. 


70'4 


iMy.i 


Lh'H 


Shrevep*rt. Ral!ifall,lnch. 


5-59 


0-19 


6-33 


010 


-■10 


6-95 


" No. days rain. 


11 


6 


11 


1 





15 


" Ther... How 
(iiver 


9-0 


lO'VO 


94 


87-0 


B4 


770 


660 


72-0 


560 


390 


:iin 


330 


820 


860 


.50 


660 


.")jp u 


530 


Columbus, Miss.— 














" Rainfall, Inch. 














] -^(.1 


2-76 


" No. days rain. 












4 


6 


* Two slight sprluklcfc 1 
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1874. 


July. 


Avifs, 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Fayette, Miss.- 






. 








RalnfalUlnch. 


7G0 


1-50 


7-20 


0-20 


3-30 


500 


" No. days rain. 


10 


4 


11 


o 


7 


7 


(High 
" Ther..jLow 
( Aver. 


92-0 


1010 


93-0 


8»i5 


800 


7r..O 


6S0 


710 


6.-0 


400 


30-0 


3 


77-2 


81-2 


7! -3 


63-1 


5.1 


51-7 


Vickshurg. Rainfall, Inch. 


7-39 


006 


6-20 


000 


3-21 


4-75 


" No. days rain. 


11 


4 


10 


2 


e 


10 


" Tber...JLH?: 

(Aver 


96-5 


080 


V30 


860 


81-0 


780 


660 


700 


530 


39-0 




330 


811 


we 


770 


64-7 


58*6 


53-3 


NosliYille.. Rainfall.incb. 


2-65 


3-52 


312 


2-63 


612 


419 


" No. days rain. 


8 


6 


7 


5 


9 


12 


i Hlnh. 

Ther...^Low. 

i AVer. 


1010 


1060 


910 


80-0 


770 


750 


080 


66-0 


49-0 


34-0 


240 


270 


83-4 


81-5 


78-4 


50-8 


49-8 


44-0 


MempUifl. . .RatnfalUncb. 


0-47 


4-60 


4-72 


107 


3-67 


2-94 


" No. days rain. 


5 


5 


8 


2 


12 


3 


" Tlier... -(Low. 
i Aver. 


975 


101-5 


90-0 


82-0 


80-0 


72-0 


660 


66-0 


52^5 


840 


250 


27-0 


82-8 


820 


782 


60-3 


520 


45-6 


Galveston. .Rainfall, inch. 


9-30 


719 


6-84 


012 


1-58 


6-92 


" No. days rain. 


14 


7 


15 


2 


9 


18 


C High 
" Ther.-.JLow. 


96-0 


9H-5 


910 


830 


810 


72-0 


72-0 


730 


660 


5-0 


420 


30-0 


hV5 


84-4 


79-5 


71-8 


651 


50-5 


Indinnola. . Rainfall, inch. 


5-76 


1-25 


12-89 


0«2 


2-56 


4-86 


'* No. days rain. 


8 


3 


15 


2 


7 


6 


Ther...5Low: 


975 


lOO-O 


89-5 


86-0 


«3-5 


77-0 


710 


730 


650 


510 


38-0 


40-0 


82-3 


84-3 


79-2 


78-2 


66-4 


50-1 


Corslcana. .Rainfall,lnch. 








0-07 


2-94 


9-52 


** No. days rain. 


.... 


.... 


.... 


3 


9 


15 


VHgh. 
Thfr...5Low 

^Aver. 






.... 


870 


830 


750 


..!! 


.**. 


!!!! 


810 


30-0 


320 


v.". 






67-3 


58-2 


51 1 



CilROMCLG WKATHER KEl*ORTS SUMMARY. 

Jm^i/.— During this month there were heavy rains on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, among them a very severe storm reported at Savannah, 
doing much iivjury to buildings, but not reaching far Inland except in a 
much modified form. A drought also begun in the Memphis district the 
first of July, the rainfall there being only forty-seven hundredths of an 
inch during the month. Neither of these causes had, however, acted to 
any c<msiderable extent iiOuriously to cotton up to August 1. At that 
date the crop may be described as developing very satisfactorily 
almost everywhere. 

ilMfir«»<.— Towards the latter half of July the district where dry 
weather prevailed extended beyond the Memphis district, taking in, 
first, Nashville, then Vicksburg, Shreveport, Dallas, &c., — in a word, 
covering (through the whole or the first three weeks of August) all of 
Tennessee and Arkansas, and the northern poriious of Louisiana, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Texas, being in great part the \ery section 
where the May drought prevailed most severely. In poriions of that 
large section very considerable harm was done by shedding, and done In 
some cases in a wonderfully short space of time. The rain recorded in 
our table, at Memphis and Nashville, for August fell during the last week 
of the month, too late to prevent ipjury. The Atlantic States had some 
very heavy showers all through the month, but no special harm resulted 
to cotton from them. 

September.— H'dins returned early in September through all the dry 
district, doing good in some sections, especially in case «»f a late frost ; 
but in others the plant was beyond redemption. The weather, however, 
was everywhere fairly favorable. 

October.— This month was as i)erfect as possible for gathering in the 
crop. But in the dry section, where expectations were being built upon 
a second growth, and in the Mississippi Valley, where the plant was so 
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very late on account of the flood, an early frost did great harm. At 
Memphis and Nashville there was a killing frost October 13th and 14th, 
and from October 29th to November Ist a killing frost is recorded in all 
the remainder of the district referred to. 

^Torcmfrer.— Weather continued generally very favorable for picking. 

i>ece»t6er.— Month favoi*able for picking, but very little cotton any- 
where left to pick. 

FROM THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

The August and September report, issued as one, says: " Our Septem- 
" ber returns indicate a heavy decline in the prospects of the cotton 
" crop in all of- the States except Virginia. * * * In North Carolina 
" the leading complaint in several counties on the coast and in the north- 
" ern part of the State is cold nights, * * in some cases accompanied 
" by late rains, producing rust. * * * In several counties in the 
"interior a damaging drought set in about the middle of August, 
" which caused copious shedding of forms. * * * The same general 
" conditions are apparent in South Carolina. * * * In Georgia * * 
" protracted drought is the leading cause of this decline, but in many 
" counties it was accompanied by extreme heat and hot, blasting winds. 
" In Dooley county some promising fields were parched within half an 
•* hour. * * * * Iq Florida, * * * in some counties, as Levy, alter- 
" natc flood and drought ruined the crops on the best lands, causing 
** great discouragement among fanners and a desire to emigrate. * * * 
"In Alabama, though the Injurious causes have been operative, the 
"general decline * * has been smaller than in any other great 
"cotton State. * * * Mississippi. * * The general cause of 
" iiyury here was drought, which manifested itself more destructively 
" upon upland than upon bottom crops. * * * In Louisiana * * * 
"the drought appears to grow in virulence toward the southwest. 
" The intense heat and blasting, hot winds are more frequently noted. 
" * * * Texas. * * The untoward influences that had aflected the 
" crop in the other Gulf States here found their culmination. In some 
" counties no rain had fallen since May. * * * In Arkansas and Ten- 
" nessee the drought of August combined with that of the earlier season 
" previously reported; in several localities no rain has fallen since April, 
" and in some of these the injury was ag.^ravated by hot winds." 

The October report says : " Our October returns show a slight iraprove- 
" raent in the condition, * * * North Carolina, South Carolina and 
"Alabama showed a decline; Mississippi and Louisiana remained 
" stationary ; Georgia, Florida, Texas, Arkansas and Tennessee raised 
" their averages.'* 

The November and December report. Issued as one, says : * * « The 
"weather for ripening and gathering the top crop has been very favor- 
" able. The reports are nearly unanimous in stating that the proportion 
" of lint to seed is large." 

From the foregoing we conclude — 

First. — That July was fairly favorable almost every- 
where, so that on the first of August the plants, take the 
country as a whole, were in excellent condition. This 
does not mean that cotton in the Valley of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries (the overflowed districts) was well 
advanced, for much of it was a month late; nor does it 
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mean that the very defective stands and poorly developed 
roots by reason of the May drought, had been repaired; 
they looked as if they were repaired, because the plants 
had grown so large and luxuriantly under the abundant 
June and early July rains as to conceal such defects. 
Two harmful agencies, however, rain and drought, had 
in this month in different sections begun to excite fears; 
the first did not do the harm anticipated, mainly because 
the fields were unusually clean when the rains began; 
the second developed disastrously in succeeding weeks. 

Second. — During August the drought continued, and the 
heat, in portions of the dry zone, became excessive. The 
former point we have remarked upon above in detail; to 
illustrate the latter, we give the following table, showing 
the variations in the thermometer for August for four years: 



THERMOMETER FOR AUGUST. 



Stiitions. 1874. 1875. 1 1876. 1877. 



Norfolk. 

Higbest.. 

L.t>we8t . . 

Average. 
Wilniliigt'u 

Hl>fliest.. 

Lowest . . 

Average - 
Charleston 

Highest. . 

Lowest . . 

Average. 
Au^niBta. 

Highest. - 

Lowest . . 

Average. 
Atlauta. 

Highest.. 

lA»west . . 

Average. 
Savaiiniib. 

Highest.. 

Lowest . . 

Average. 
Cohiinbus. 

Highest.. 

Lowest - . 

Average. 
M'tgomery 

Highest.. 

Lowest . . 

Average. 
Mobile. 

Highest.. 

Lowest . . 

Average. 



96r> 

58 M> 
73 

940 
.^60 
7b 

920 
480 
7U-1 

1010 

78-8 

98-0 
66-0 

85-0 

960 
65 
79-0 



830 

1030 
69-5 
82-6 

1000 
71-0 
83-3 



93-0 
660 
7ol 

920 
650 
76-6 

910 
670 
7iiy 

910 
630 
76-2 

90*0 

82-0 

940 
650 

78-4 

90-0 
64-0 
790 

940 
65-0 

78-6 

910 
680 

78-4 



96-5 
63u 

78-2 



78-3 

970 
720 

8:^-4 

970 
700 

81*6 

95-0 
720 
900 

97 
700 

82-1 

960 
700 

82-0 

950 
68-5 
80-9 

950 
710 

80-1 



940 
660 
77-4 



Stations. 1874. 1875, 



78-5 

930 
710 
82-3 

luOO 
65-0 

80-8 

980 
670 
87-0 

100-0 
710 
81-6 

950 
73 

82-0 

990 
66-5 

81-8 

1000 
700 

82-0 



N. Orleans 

Highest. 

Lowest.. 

Average. 
Slircvep'rt 

Highest. 
! Lowest. 

Average- 
Fayette. 

Higliest. 

Lowest-. 

Average. 
Vicksburg. 

Highest.. 

Lowest.. 

Average 
Nashville 

Highest. 

Lowest.. 

Average. 
Memphis. 

Hiirhest.. 

Lowest.. 

Average. 
Galveston. 

Highest.. 

Lowest.. 

Average, 
ludianola. 

Highest- 
Lowest.. 

Average. 
Corsicana. 

Highest.. 

Lowest.. 

Average. 



960 
72-u 
83 9 

1000 
72 
86-0 

101-0 
71-0 
81-2 

980 
700 
846 

106-0 
660 

81-5 

101-5 
66-0 

82-9 

98-5 
73-0 
84-4 

1000 
730 

84-3 



900 
700 
". 9-3 

'.040 
6 hO 
70-0 

90-0 
63-0 
741 

920 
65 

78-3 

89-0 
570 
74-0 

910 
63-0 
75-0 

960 
71-0 
82-9 

970 
71-0 
83-2 

101-0 
64-0 
80-2 



1876. 187 



970 
690 

82-2 



96-0 
660 
83-1 



960 
690 
830 


990 
65 
820 


910 
TOO 
77-2 


88-0 
53-0 

7i:-i 


970 
67-0 

80-2 


990 
66-0 

81-1 


990 
64-0 

78-7 


910 
620 
77-4 


950 
650 

7j^-1 


940 
620 
780 


940 
71-0 
83-7 


970 
700 
84-0 


990 
71-0 
83-4 


1000 
730 
85-6 


1010 
680 

82-7 


103 
61-0 

81-8 
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This statement discloses what was meant by the "hot 
winds " so frequently spoken of at that time in connection 
with the drought, and added to the want of moisture, indi- 
cates the extent of the trial to which the crop was subjected 
in August, 1874. But the reader will be surprised perhaps 
to see that it by no means struck all points injured by it 
with this extreme of severity; and judging from other 
dry seasons, it ought not to have done the extensive harm 
it did, had the plant been well rooted and started in the 
spring. In fact, if we leave out a few points, it has been 
much hotter other years when the crop was an excellent 
one ; compare, for instance, with 1876. Besides, even at 
Memphis the average in 1874 was only 82*9. This is not 
a high average for cotton. 

Third. — Early frost prevented the maturing of the later 
growth in the Valley of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
(the overflowed district) which was planted so late. An 
early frost was especially harmful in 1874 in that district. 

Fourth. — These facts furnish, we think, a full explana- 
tion of the short yield. 1. The stand was over a con- 
siderable section' very imperfect, irr^ular and short 
rooted on account of the excessive and constant rains m 
April, and the extreme drought in May. 2. The plant- 
ings in all the overflowed district were very late, and the 
frost in the fall was very early, so that the plant in those 
rich sections did not have time to mature the later 
growth. 3. The excessive heat and drought together did 
great harm, but their power for harm was greatly en- 
hanced, because in nearly all that section the plant rooted 
poorly in the spring. 

1875. 

The weather summary, including temperature, rainfall 
and number of days on which it rained, is as follows for 
the last six months of 1875 : 
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1S75. 


July. 


Ausf. 


Sept. 


Oct 


Nov. 


! Dec. 


:4oi*fullL.... BaiuMl^inclL 


4-72 


10-37 


205 


3-21 


3-64 


314 


** No. days rata. 


13 


2i 


10 


9 


12 


14 


Ther...}.ow 
^ Aver 


loia 


Mr?0 


920 


810 


7V5 


73- 1 


•t;o 


0)U 


ft«)-5 


380 


270 


170 


«ia 


78- 1 


6S-7 


6S-3 


49-0 


483 


WUaiia;fftt.RainfalMiiPli. 


ii).j 


7-44 


2-2) 


2-53 


1-77 


3-20 


** No. day8 rain. 


10 


15 


10 


9 


8 


8 


cHi*h. 

Ther... 5 LOW. 

t ^ver 


10»-0 


9^J0 


930 


83-0 


790 


770 


two 


«ftO 


50-0 


380 


i^-M 


180 


819 


7<J'fl 


715 


600 


5 - -. 


51-8 


Charleston. Rainfall.iach. 


105 


1-91 


41S 


3-90 


:i ss 


1-92 


No. days rain. 


5 


12 


10 


9 


i"» 


14 


lUl^h. 
Ther... j Low. 


980 


01 


WO 


8-0 


"i 'I 


740 


7S0 


67*0 


570 


440 


fl^ n 


850 


846 


79-9 


73 1 


03-3 


rM-7 


541 


AugUHtA Rainfall.iueh. 


L»:r) 


514 


312 


106 


JE:0 


3-55 


** No. days rain. 


VI 


16 


11 


8 


li 


13 


** Ther... \ .ow. 

i >ver 


1000 


9-0 


970 


810 


f-i If 


770 


710 


fiVQ 


520 


340 


f Ml 


210 


84-6 


78-2 


734 


6*)0 


I '•' 


52-: 


Atlnnt i .... Rainfall.inch. 


3-8 4 


3-42 


4-64 


1-.50 


:r_i5 


614 


•' No. dayrt rain. 


8 


7 


6 


5 




11 


iHtirli. 
" Ther...5uow. 
( \ve 


030 


900 


930 


780 


ij-.i II 


710 


T.'.O 


630 


5)0 


3v0 


S.I ^ 


120 


900 


820 


740 


680 


^l M 


530 


Sjbvannah. . RiiinfaU.lnch 


lol 


614 


3-95 


2-87 


1-49 


1-41 


•* No. days rain 


3 


13 


7 


4 


9 


8 


•* Ther... <L>w. 
^ Ave . 


10 >0 


940 


930 


850 


820 


800 


720 


6"50 


530 


430 


340 


250 


81-7 


7rt4 


74 7 


63-5 


60-9 


560 


Coluinhiis . Rainfall.inch. 


l-6-> 


5-95 


7-25 


2-64 


4-52 


3-83 


*• No. days rain. 


5 


4 


7 


7 


10 


8 


•• Ther. . . \ Low . 
f Ave . 


9S0 


900 


940 


82-0 


790 


740 


7S-0 


640 


540 


4I-0 


330 


?2-0 


830 


7^0 


730 


610 


570 


540 


Ma3on Rainfall.inch. 


1«1 


718 


3-94 


0-67 


4-4S 


1-63 


No. daynrain. 


. 












(HiKh. 

*• Ther. . . \ Low . 

( Ave . 


9S0 


94 


9j'i 


7'b 


7H0 


7 "O 


710 


OiO 


570 


310 


3)0 


180 


ua-0 


830 


790 


640 


610 


600 


Montgora'y . Ralnfall.iuch. 


0-99 


214 


813 


1-68 


5-90 


604 


*' No. days rain 


9 


10 


12 


8 


16 


15 


** Ther...Kow. 
f ^v«^. 


10>0 


940 


970 


780 


790 


730 


72^5 


6^0 


530 


400 


380 


230 


88 1 


7S-6 


74-7 


60-8 ' 


5)3 


54- S 


Mobile Ralnfall.lnch. 


403 


707 


8-52 


2-32 


5i>6 


301 


No. days rain. 


8 


14 


12 


I 


8 


10 


( High. 


990 


910 


940 


82-0 


800 


730 


Ther...V.ow. 


7M 


6H0 


570 


440 


410 


3D0 


i Aver. 


«J-9 


78-4 


73 1 


627 


626 


576 


N. Orleans. RainfalUlnch. 


G-37 


8-61 


7-83 


209 


6-7.) 


515 


♦* No. days rain 


21 


21 


14 


7 


14 


13 


( >l=rh. 
" Ther...j.ow. 

f »ver. 


933 


900 


920 


820 


805 


780 


730 


70- 1 


610 


510 


4S0 


380 


81-8 


•:9 3 


766 


67-3 


63-6 


61-5 


Shreveport. RainfalUinch. 


216 


6 17 


8-02 


4-40 


2-99 


9-54 


" No. days rain. 


16 


15 


4 


9 


12 


13 


^ *«h. 


lor-o 


1040 


9V0 


850 


8 to 


790 


" Ther... ^ Low. 


710 


610 


500 


410 


320 


290 


l Aver. 


830 


790 


730 


630 


530 


550 


Favette, Miss.— 














" Rainfall.inch. 


110 


7-90 


7-30 


410 


5-90 


4-20 


" No. days rain. 


5 


11 


6 


6 


7 


1) 


(Hiirn 
" Ther...< ow. 


940 


900 


900 


80-0 


800 


740 


7i- • 


630 


520 


41- » 


340 


230 


79- S 


741 


7«.-5 


54-3 


:8-l 


63-2 


Vicksburg . Rainfall.inch. 


l-)2 


8 -8 5 


7-53 


3-76 


4-55 


5-61 


" No. days rain. 


6 


12 


6 


8 


11 


13 


( High. 


95VO 


920 


940 


830 


810 


79-0 


Ther... ^ Low. 


6*5 


650 


.•WO 


3-5 


320 


230 


l Aver. 


80-6 


7S-3 


734 


620 


59-7 


53-8 


Columbus, Miss.— 














Rainfall.inch. 


1-5B 


5-82 


8-17 


0-95 


619 


8-32 


" No. days rain. 


6 


9 


6 


4 


10 


13 


Little Roclc.Rain«'all.incli. 












4-50 


Nashville ..Rainfall.inch. 


'8'49 


1-86 


2-80 


'308 


*3'i>2 


4-55 


" No. days rain. 


16 


10 


5 


7 


16 


11 


( High. 

" Ther... ^ Low. 

i Ave". 


970 


8')0 


1'30 


aoo 


730 


730 


eao 


570 


410 


330 


230 


120 


M-3 


71-0 


6-)-? 


5V4 


50-4 


49-2 
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1875. 


Juy. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Memphis. .Ralnfall,incli. 


4-34 


2-39 


2-94 


2-38 


9-60 


5-54 


" No. days rain. 


12 


8 


3 


5 


5 


11 


" Ther...5Low! 
i Aver. 


990 


910 


930 


TOO 


76-0 


7 to 


700 


630 


44-0 


350 


27-0 


210 


82-2 


750 


700 


591 


5fJ-9 


49-8 


Galveston. . Rainfall,incli. 


1-11 


615 


18 41 


1-79 


5-61 


971 


" No. days rain. 


10 


11 


10 


6 


12 


13 


(Higii. 


970 


960 


940 


840 


82-0 


730 


" Tlier...<iow. 


7;o 


710 


590 


560 


470 


400 


( Aver. 


85-8 


82-9 


74-7 


700 


65-7 


61-6 


Indianola . RainfalUinch. 


2-34 


203 


10-65 


226 


2-42 


6-96 


" No. days rn in. 


9 


5 


10 


4 


8 


8 


(Hgh. 

Tlier...^i.ow. 

( »ver. 


960 


97-0 


950 


8 -0 


830 


770 


710 


710 


610 


560 


400 


400 


84-. 


83-2 


76-6 


71-8 


650 


630 


Corsicana ..Rainfall,lnch. 


305 


(>-d4 


1-61. 


0-22 


3ii6 


0-28 


*• No. days rain. 


3 


8 


7 


i* 


7 


8 


(Huh. 


1040 


1010 


lO'-O 


910 


S8-0 


760 


Ther...)L>w. 


710 


640 


46-0 


410 


•260 


30 


C AVer. 


8o0 


80-2 


73-5 


63-9 


55-6 


64-2 


Ballas Rainfali,iiicli. 
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CHRONICLE WEATHER REPORTS SUMMARY. 

July.— The weather during July was, in general, fairly favorable, splen- 
did showers visiting most sections of the South. In parts of almost all 
the States, however, there were complaints of drought, while at Mem- 
phis and Nashville there was too much rain ; but no considerable damage 
was done from either cause. As the month closed, fears were enter- 
tained of damage from the overflow of the Mississippi. 

J. M(7M*<.— Though some sections continued to complain of drought, the 
more general diiflculty and complaint during August was excessive 
rain. Shedding, rust, rot, mildew, and overgrowth of weed, were the 
principal evils existing and feared. The Mississippi overflowed its 
banks at Memphis and in that vichlity, but although great harm was 
anticipated and considerable harm was done to individuals, yet the 
aggregate loss was so limited that its effect on the total crop was not 
very material. 

September. —The first half of September less rain fell, and during the 
greater portion of that time there was a decided improvement in the 
weather. But on the 16th a terrific cyclone struck Texas, lasting four 
days, almost destroying Indianola and doing great harm at Galveston 
and ill all the Texas coast counties ; the rainfall at Galveston, during the 
storn^, reached ten and fifty-three hundredths inches, at Shreveport 
seven and fifty-nine hundredths inches in thirty-eight hours, and at Vicks - 
burg, during two days, Ave and sixty-cme hundredths inches. The crop 
in all the section of which these cities are the centre, suffered more or 
less ii\jury from the storm, but the harm done in the coast counties of 
Texas (say from San Marcos river to the Sabine river, and from the 
Gulf to a line drawn through Austin, Crockett, and San Augustine) was 
especially severe and so repoited. On the 25th of September there was 
another storm at Galveston and vicinity, at which six and sixty-three 
hundredths inches of rain fell, which did further damage to the cotton 
prostrated by the cyclone. Through Alabama, also, and parts of 
Georgia, there were excessive rains this month, and much damage 
reported. 

Oc'oder.— This month was generally favorable for picking the crop. 
There were, however, light frosts at several points, and killing frost in 
North Carolina and at Memphis and Nashville. 

JVorcmfter.— Considerable rain fell in November, except on the Atlantic 
coast, and many complaints on that ground were made, especially in 
the Mississippi Valley and the Gulf States, as the rain beat out the 
cotton, rotted the bolls, and interfered with the picking. Sickness in 
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the Rume Bcction also interfered with picking, while the election excite- 
ment in Mississippi had the same effect. 

December.— The rains of last month were continued during December 
and in much the same districts; the weather also turned quite cold 
almost everj-where. Picking, therefore, made comparatively slow 
progress. For instance, it rained during November and December on 
24 days at Vicksburg, 25 days at Bhreveport. 31 days at Montgomery, 
L 7 days at New Orleans, Ac. See table above for details. 

FROM THE AORICULTORAL BCREAI7 REPORTS. 

From the August and Bepteniber reports (to September 1) issued as 
one :— " The prevalent droughts of July were succeeded by nilns in 
" August, too copious for the best results in the Mississippi Valley, and 
" quite iA)urious in heavy soils of the eastern belt, causing rust, shcd- 
•* ding of leaves and fruit forms, and, to some extent, rotting of the 
•• lower bolls. There is a rank recent growth which will yield largely 
** with a favorable and long autumn season, or prove a disappointment 
" in case of an early killing frost. In some parts of Texas drought con- 
" tinned for nine weeks, but the seasonable rains since the middle of 
** August have placed the fields in high condition in all except the most 
** severely parched localities." 

From the October report (to October 1) :— " An Improvement in the 
" condition of cotton during the past month is indicated in Alabama, 
" Louisiana and Arkansas. The depreciation in Mississippi is slight, 
" from 88 to »6, occasioned by storms. The destructive equinoctial 
" storm wasted and stained much fibre in Southern Texas, reducing the 
" State percentage of condition from 94 to 88. In North Carolina and 
" Tennessee, September was cold, and the harvest is late with less favor- 
" able prospects of a top crop. A reduction of the percentage of Georgia 
" from 76 to 71 is caused by storms and the increasing prevalence of 
" rust. South Carolina is 3 per cent lower, from similar conditions. In 
" several counties of Florida the caterpillar has been ii^urions. * * 
»♦ The harvest has been retarded In the Mississippi Valley by nn unusual 
" amount of sickness among the laborers. In the State of Mississippi 
" there has been some loss of time on account of political disturbances." 

From the November and Decenaber reports (to December 1) issued as 
one :— '* As former reports of condition have indicated, the States bor- 
" dering on the Atlantic all show a reduced product, and those in the 
" Mississippi Valley an Increased yield. ♦ * * * There is much irregu- 
" larity In the progress of picking. In some counties of Georgia and 
" Alabama the harvest is nearly over. In Mississippi the work has been 
"delayed by political difficulties and by sickness. * • * Fine weather 
** has been the rule, with a few exceptions ; but in Louisiana much fibre 
** has been lost or stained by storms. The effect of the great September 
" storm in Southern Texas proves less disastrous than was at first 
** represented." 

From the foregoing we leam — 

That from the first of August the rainfall was extremely 
heavy in a very considerable section of the South. The 
following shows the aggregate rainfall in each of the dis- 
tricts named during the five months (August, September, 
October, November and December) for the years designated. 
We have arranged the stations in classes, putting points 
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oa the coa^t together and those inland together. Si,orms 
are apt to divide themselves up in that way, many confin- 
ing themselves to the coast; hence the comparison becomes 
more intelligible and instructive with this arrangement. 

RAINFALL BY SECTIONS. 

AuffHst to Decf.mber, iiiclnsivc, (five months). 



Stations. 


1872. 


1S73. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


Norfolk, Va Inches 

Wilmington, N.C. " 
Charleston, 8. C. " 
Savannah, Ga... " 


24-28 
19-37 
25-76 
24-40 


27-65 
28-05 
33-21 
19-9!) 


16-83 
20-35 
20-62 
20-35 


22-41 
17-17 
15-29 
15-86 


20-37 
32-31 

37-88 
24-62 


33-38 
48-31 
24-62 
25-96 


Total " 

Augusta, Ga " 

Atlanta, Ga " 

Columbus, Ga " 

Mticon, Ga **/ 


93-81 

1417 
15-44 


108-90 

18-57 
14-27 


78-15 

2000 
17-46 
21-14 
18-04 


70-73 

16-17 
19-15 
24-24 
17-90 


11518 

18-11 
1504 

18-50 
16-22 


132-27 

23-60 
14-92 
17-16 

18-87 


Total " 

Mobile, Ala " 

New Orleans, La " 
Galveston, Tex.. '* 
Indianola, Tex... " 


1.9-61 

15-96 
21-71 
20-17 
13-24 


32-84 

26-47 
21-12 
2911 
2H-48 


76-64 

12-54 
13-42 
21-65 
22-18 


77-^6 

25-98 
30-53 
41-67 
24-32 


67-87 

26-20 
18-86 
19-93 
17-99 


74-55 

34-21 
36-44 
45-14 
26-77 


Total " 

Montgomery, Ala " 
Shreveport, 1^.. " 

Fayette, Miss " 

Vicksbuig, Miss. '• 
Columbus, Miss.. " 
Little Rock, Ark. " 
Nashville, Tenn.. " 
Memphis, Tenn.. " 
Coi-sicana, Tex.. " 


71-08 

16-29 
15-14 

15-21 

12-46 
12-53 


100-18 

13-27 
21-33 

i"2-43 

i'8-*73 
21-U6 


(i9-79 

11-35 
15-67 
17-20 
14-22 

19-58 
1700 


122-50 

23-89 
31-12 
29-40 
30-32 
31-03 

i'6-19 
22-85 
18-91 


82-98 

15-01 
1363 
14-80 
15 08 
16-36 
13-56 
14-69 
15-40 
9-90 


142-56 

1619 
26-94 

■24-97 
33-52 
29-35 
19-59 
23-32 
22-16 


Total " 


7 1-6 J 


86-82 


95 02 


203-71 128-43 1 


19604 



This statement is especially interesting because it proves 
the existence of conditions in the fall of 1875 which were 
of course harmful, and not very unlike those prevailing 
during the same months of 1877 ; yet in 1875 previous 
favorable conditions (that is, something in its earlier 
development) enabled the plant to produce a crop of 
4,669,000 bales. We shall have reason to refer to this 
point again. 

1876. 

The temperature, rainfall and number of days of rain 
for the last six months of 1876 were as follows : 



1876. 


July. 1 Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Norfolk ....Ralnfall,inch. 
** No. days rain. 

cHIgti. 
" Ther...^ow. 

' Aver. 


5-50 

10 

102-5 

60-0 

81-7 


4-54 
16 
9V5 
630 

78-2 


90i> 
13 
03-0 
520 
69-7 


1-52 

7 
78-0 
310 
56-8 


3-28 
12 
76-5 
310 
49-4 


1-94 
11 
590 
110 
33-tf 
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! ' ! 


1**7G. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


1 o*'- 


Nov. 


Dec 


WiimiDgt*ii . Rainf alUDch. 


7-€2 


8*5."> 


9 41 


7-22 


1;65 


5-48 


Xo. cla\* mill. 


13 


14 


16 


lO 


7 


9 


,Hl?h. 


.... 










.••• 


Tlier...<Lo»- 








.... 






'Are . 


7»^ 


7S-S 


73-7 


ao-«' 


53^0 


30-1 


Charieeton .RainfalUiDch. 


11-26 


510 


11-26 


14-32 


1-35 


5-85 


No.d«y6rain. 


lO 


15 


12 


13 


6 


11 


' iHI?h. 

Tlier...<Low.. 


•7-0 


97H) 


94-0 


88-0 


... 


•5-0 , 


67^» 


72-0 


•0^0 


43-0 




23-0 1 


f Are . 


. ea^d 


S*^4 


77-9 


S8-4 


M-S 


441 1 


An^usta. . . .RainfalUnch. 


: 6*26 


3- 6 


2-5G 


313 


3-54 


5-17 1 


No. day* rain. 


14 


14 


7 


~ 


8 


11 


" Tlier... iLow. 


•-•0 


97-0 


96-0 


86-0 




•50 


«b>ti 


70-0 


4S-0 


3i-0 




90H) 


te-7 


81« 


75^ 


«yi 


se-4 


39-1 


Atlanta . . . .Kainfall.ineh. 


3-49 


5-32 


0-80 


1-81 


3-67 


3-44 


Xo. days rain. 


9 


9 


4 


3 


10 


6 , 


;H?h. 


0AO 


95<) 


»5^ 


7JH) 


W-0 


80-0 


Ther...''Low. 


' ttMi 


T*i) 


50-0 


S7-0 


Sl-0 


14-0 


t Tcr 


• WMi 


90^0 


80^0 


•7-0 


38-0 


40-0 


Savannah . .Rainfall.incli. 


611 


6-<S 


2-60 


945 


0-88 


4-!Sl 


No. dars rain. 


13 


14 


12 


»^ 


3 


13 


\Ubh 


lOrt-0 


97H> 


90^0 


850 


81H> 


•50 


" Ther...;Loir. 

' Wer. 


«fi^ 


70H> 


S5H> 


44-0 


^-0 


80-0 


W5 


1 te-1 


TH^O 


•17 


56-4 


44-9 1 


ColnmlHis . . Rainfall.incli. 


4 36 


I 5-31 


0-46 


3-96 


2-60 


617 ' 


•* No. days rain. 


10 


1 12 


2 


2 


5 


•s ; 


Tlier...^^Low. 


»0 


: 96-0 


W-0 


7^0 


7W) 


68-0 1 


ft«0 


TOH) 


50-0 


36^ 


33-0 


80-0 1 


1 <Ate 


MO 


«M> 


73-0 


<W^ 


510 


44-0 1 


- Macon RiiufalUuch. 


»-67 


2*47 


2-93 


2 96 


2-75 


511 ' 


No. day* rain. 












, 


.High. 
•• Thep... ^'.o* . 


050 


97-0 


wi-b' 




TOO 


680 1 


fW-0 


Tf^O 


60-0 


... 


:0-0 


1 ' 


/Ave . 


W) J 


87H) 


83^0 




51-0 


38-0 


' Montj;oni*y.R:iinfalUuch. 


0-24 


3tK> 


1(>1 


0-96 


3-42 


5-97 


" Nul days rain. 


14 


18 


4 


2 


9 


15 


, " Ther...'Liw. 


100^0 


95H) 


960 


86% 


780 


•0^5 


fts-0 


ft*-5 


515 


48-0 


32-0 


80-0 


' / \ypr. 


t!6^s 


80-9 


731 


•8^ 


53-9 


41-8 . 


Mobile I^iinfalLinch. 


i>38 


11 -.Kl 


1*76 


0-37 


5-36 


718 ' 


' " No. daj'8 rain. 


1-2 


19 


3 


1 


8 


14 


[ 1 Hi?h. 


90^ 


K>0 


vm 


88-0 


79-0 


1 


' " Tlier...^ •ow. 
I Ave . 


740 


710 


55^ 


430 


35H) 


1 


tW-3 


801 


7B-8 


•44 


55-7 


44-4 


1 N. Orloans .RiiinfaIU:ich. 


4-73 


4-44 


0^26 


024 


4-35 


9-57 


No. days min. 


ill 


16 


7 


2 


7 


^^ i 


iHlsh. 


.... 












Ther...?Lo*. 












1 1 


^Vve^ 


83-"4 


88-8 


TO-1 


•7-6 


50-8 


48-1 1 


• Shreveport.R.iinfalUinoh. 


1-^7 


2-22 


0-62 


5-42 


2 99 


238 


" No. days rain. 


9 


10 


6 


6 


9 


8 


(Hich. 
Ther...^Low.. 


9S0 


960 


95H) 


85-0 


T8-0 


70-0 


0-50 


090 


5:»-0 


380 


32-0 


170 1 


W^ 


>»0 


730 


64-0 


530 


41-0 1 


Fayette, Miss.— 














KainfaU4ncb. 


5-40 


5-20 


0-50 


1-30 


2-60 


5-20 ■ 


No. days rain. 


*^ 


13 


2 


4 


9 


10 


CHiffh 


92-0 


910 


92^0 


840 


760 


69-0 


Ther...^Low. 


710 


70^0 


5X-0 


an-o 


89-0 


160 


( fixer. 


7»1 


778 


72-0 


68-8 


50-1 


39-8 


Yieksbur^ .RainfalUlneh. 


3 34 


2 50 


1-95 


2-21 


2*62 


5-74 


No. days rain. 


11 


16 


6 


4 


10 


15 


^ ^'^f^- 


973 


97-0 


940 


86-0 


T95 


60-0 , 


" Ther... rLcw. 


710 


67-5 


51-3 


s:50 


32-0 


135 1 


( Aver. 


8^6 


80-3 


74-0 


638 


58-3 


41-8 ; 


Columbus. Miss — 












i 


Kaiiifall,incli. 


2-97 


3-36 


3-45 


1-46 


1-62 


3-50 


" No. davs rain. 


*i 


12 


3 


1 


6 


3 


Little Rock. Rainfall,lneh. 


5-89 


265 


0-64 


6-95 


1-32 


200 


Nasln iUe . . R:iinfall,ineli. 


5-41 


7-51 


255 


2;96 


0-93 


0-74 1 


** No. days rain. 


11 


14 


5 


< 


9 


U 


(Hljrh. 


970 


990 










** Tlier...<Low« 


5-0 


610 










, (Aver. 


80-9 


7<-7 


60-8 


56-7 


49-4 


s6*-8 


1 Memphis. . . RainfaU,lncli. 


4 38 


5-37 


304 


3-9> 


0-90 


214 


No. days rain. 


13 


14 


9 


11 


10 


15 1 


^ ^H'8li. 


92-0 


950 


910 




810 


620 


" Ther...<Low. 


ft-^O 


650 


4(V0 




800 


30 


. ( Aver. 


«l-3 


79-1 


700 


&S-3 


471 


82-6 


1 -1 
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1876. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Oaiveston. . Raini all, inch. 


3-22 


lOI'J 


0-64 


1-41 


3-98 


3-71 


** No. days rain. 


8 


11 


3 


3 


9 


8 


(High. 

" Ther... <Low. 

( wer 


960 


940 


940 


870 


820 


700 


750 


710 


eao 


510 


390 


280 


850 


83-7 


79-4 


71-6 


601 


60-2 


Indianola ..Rainfall,iiicli. 


317 


400 


3-51 


4-ol 


27(i 


2-48 


" No. (lava rain. 


6 


10 


G 


7 


6 


8 


" Tlier...^Low. 
( wer. 


08-0 


990 


930 


65-0 




750 


73t» 


710 


670 


500 




230 


84-3 




79-4 


(8-7 


590 


55-9 


Corsicana ..Rain fall, inch. 


3-27 


1-58 


1-58 


0-68 


3-84 


2-22 


*« No. days rain. 


7 


8 


.5 • 


6 


7 


6 


High. 

*' Ther...^ «w. 

( ve . 


1050 


1010 


980 


915 


770 


720 


700 


«80 


50-3 


360 


260 


120 


83-6 


82-7 


74-8 


60-6 


52-3 


570 


Dallas Rainfali,iuca 


1-29 


U-29 


0-35 


0i;2 


2-4 7 


JOoO 



CHRONICLE WEATHER REl»ORT8 SUMMARY. 

July.— Early in the month the overflow of the Arkansas River did 
some damage, taking off probably about twelve thousand bales from the 
prospective yield of that section. Other than this, all the conditions 
were during the month fairly favorable. In some sections there were 
complaints of droughts, and in many others too much rain, but as the 
plant was well started and the fields clean, the harm done was inconsid- 
erable. On the whole, the month closed with the crop in very good con- 
dition almost everywhere. 

August, — Some reports of caterpillars were current last month, but in 
the early days of this month they began to be more definite, and as the 
month progressed it became evident that in some sections harm had 
actually been done. This was especially true in the prairies and cane- 
br:ike sectiims of Mid^Ue Alabam.i, and also iu a portion of Mississippi 
and the lower third of Texas. Rains were iu excess in Tennessee 
and in iwrtions of the Atlantic and Gulf States ; but in the cater:>illar 
district of Alabama and Mississippi there w.as very little rain, and in the 
last two or three weeks of August scarcely auj', which helped iu a 
measure to check the growth of that plaruc there, though the loss in 
Alabama was reported at one-third the crop in that section. Rust and 
shedding widely complained of, csiHicially in the West and Southwest. 
Drought in Northern Texas. 

September.— The weather this month was very favorable everywhere, 
except some excessive rains on the very coast of the Atlantic States, and 
a drought in a few sections, the most important of which was the 
northern part of Texas. Caterpillars completed their work in Texas 
the first week of the month, stripping the plants of leaves and of the 
young bolls in the district between the coast and as high up as Hunts- 
ville, Brenham and Gonzales, it being reported that in that section 
" the early plmtinga will make from a quarter to a third, and the late 
*• plantings almost nothing." 

Octo&cr.— Drought continued in Northern Texas. The rainfall at Dallas 
has only been one inch and twenty-six hundredths since the first day of 
August (three months), and was only one inch and twenty-nine hun- 
dredths in July. The weather during the month has generally been 
excellent for picking purposes. Killing frost was reported in the West 
and Southwest on the first and sjcojd of October, destroying iu a con- 
siderable section the later growth. 

^)pe>it>cr.—Tao weather was very favorable everywhere for picking, 
the first ten or twelve days. A storm during the next four days in 
Texas was said to have beaten out and destroyed much cottou. The 
balance of the month generally cold. 

December. -Weather quite severe and cold, but not of so nmch import- 
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anoc, as picking bad been in large part flnished. Towardft the close of* 
the month it became very cold, ice bein^if reported at Galveston and 
Iiidlanola, and heavy snow in north of Texas, with the " coldest weather 
" at Dallas ever known." Eleven inches snow at Memphis, &c, 

FROM THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS.' 

From the Angnst and September rei>orts (to September 1> issued as 

one :— •♦ The September returns, while averaging a higher condition than 

I " is usual in this mouth, are lower than those of August. * * * In 

I " North Carolina the decline has been from 96 to 93, caused by exces- 

' ** sive moisture and rust; in South Carolina from 97 to 91, from blight 

I " caused by great extremes of heat and moisture ; in Georgia from 104 

" to 90 by drought mainly, and in less degree by rust and caterpillars; 

" in Florida from 89 to 83 by worms and rust ; in Alabama from 103 to 

" 83 from causes similar to those operating in Georgia, with great 

"prominence of the caterpillar; in Mississippi from 92 to 87, mainly 

i " from too much niin, with .some injury from the boll worm and cater- 

\ ** pillar ; in Texas from 106 to 87, from various causes, operating either 

*' together or seiiaratcly in the different sections, as drought, rains, rust, 

" boll worms and caterpillars. In Tennessee and Arkansas the decline 

" is scarcely perceptible, amounting to but one per cent, and in Louis- 

** iana there is a gain of one i>er cent." » 

From the October rei>ort (to October 1) :— ** The October reports indi- 
" cate a reduction of the condition of cotton during the past month in 
'* the ten principal cotton States from an average of 90*5 to 82-7. 
***** The impairment of the crop prospects has been caused by the 
" equinoctial storm in North Carolina, drought and rust In Georgia, 
** the caterpillar in Florida and Alabama, the boll worm in Arkansas, 
" and frost in Tennessee. The caterpillar is confined to the southerly 
" portion of the Gulf States. Its depredations are most severe in Ala" 
" bama. In most of the infested districts its reproduction was too late 
** to destroy more than the top crops." 

From the November and December (to Dec. 1) reports, issued as one :— 
** The returns of November indicated an extremely favorable season for 
** gathering cotton, except in some jwrtions of North Carolina. * * * 
** Frost has iivjured the top crop in the northern belt, notably in Arkansas. 
** The fibre is cleaner than usual and of superior quality in the southei-n 
"belt. Di ought in the Gulf States, rain storms in the Carolinas, the 
** boll worm in the Southwest, and the caterpillar In certain locations 
** near the Gulf Coast, are chief causes of iijury to the crop. The har- 
" vest will be completed at a much earlier date than usual. The crop 
" must be smaller than that of last year, however favorable and long the 
" remaining season for gathering." 

We learn froin the foregoing — 



First. — That the summer growth this year was subject to 
more than the usual misfortunes. July was favorable, 
except the flood in Arkansas ; but after that, rains were 
excessive over a considerable section, and extremely im- 
portant districts were greatly injured by caterpillars, 
more especially the prairies and canebrakes of Middle 
Alabama and the lower third of Texas. There was also a 
very severe drought in the northern part of Texas, and the 
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usual complaints from very many points of shedding and 
rust. 

Second.^— The fall growth was also shortened by an 
unusually early killing frost, on the 1st and 2d of October, 
in the West and Southwest, but the weather for picking 
was generally as fine as possible up to December, when 
about all the cotton had been gathered. 

Third. — Notwithstanding these serious drawbacks — (1) 
the Arkansas flood, (2) the caterpillars, (3) excessive rains 
in sections, (4) shedding and rust, (5) drought, (6) unusually 
early frost — the crop raised was one of the largest ever 
gathered. How can we account for this, other than by 
accepting the fact that a good stand makes such a strong, 
healthy plant, that it successfully resists ills that a poor 
plant would succumb to, and, further, has so much fruit 
forming constantly that it can afford to lose largely by 
shedding and by caterpillars and by frost, and yet furnish 
a good yield, 

1877. 

For the last six months of 1877 the monthly record of 
rainfall and weather is as follows : 



1877. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Norfolk .... RainfalUincli. 


~-97 


3-78 


1190 


7-82 


5-54 


4-34 


•♦ No. days rain. 


18 


12 


19 


10 


13 


13 


iHlg. 

" Tlier... { Low . 

we . 


99-5 


940 


980 


790 


770 


65-0 


6 


660 


f40 


4 -0 


2S-0 


25^-0 


798 


77-4 


fiST 


62-1 


52-2 


45-9 


Wilmingt*n.Rainfall,incli. 


9-35 


10-46 


2010 


6-68 


4-94 


613 


" No. days rain. 


9 


10 


14 


10 


11 


14 


vH.gft. 


.... 


.... 




820 


83- • 


730 


" Tlier... { w. 








4 -0 


280 


250 


' Av r 


8db 


W-V 


72-4 


65-4 


575 


6 re 


Charleston. . Rainfall,mch . 


10-21 


2-21 


G-30 


4-87 


7-02 


4-22 


No. days rain. 


12 


14 


19 


15 


13 


13 


Hi h 

" Ther... <Low. 

\ ver 


100 


«3-0 


92-0 


810 


80- » 


6'4-0 


730 


71-(» 


H30 


P3-.) 


3»0 


33-0 


83- « 


82-3 


7 -2 


691 


i9-2 


641 


Augusta.. -Rainfalljnch. 


1-85 


5-25 


4-09 


4-98 


606 


3-22 


•• No. days rain. 


8 


3 


14 


13 


13 


10 


" Ther... {Lo* . 


9^0 


10 -0 


$70 


830 


77-0 


710 


♦ 8 . 


65 


\ 


460 


i60 


2 


( ve . 


8.V.i 


fs -M 


76-4 


*l5-9 


53-9 


50-2 


Atlanta . . . .Rainfall, inch. 


3-29 


0-77 


319 


3-87 


319 


3 90 


" No. days rain. 


7 


4 


5 


8 


7 


6 


(HUh. 


940 


98-0 


f20 


74-0 


6 


660 


" Ther.-.^L.w. 


00 


670 


t70 


440 


20) 


21-0 


( vver. 


8:o 


670 




68-0 


550 


550 


Savannah . Rainfall,inch. 


5-67 


3-69 


8-,92 


5-57 


372 


4-06 


No. days rain. 


13 


14 


15 


11 


11 


12 


" Ther...^>L v. 


1 00- 1 


1.00 


»«0 


fSO 


Sl-0 


710 


6i0 


710 


640 


fo-0 


28-0 


290 


ver. 


83-8 


81-8 


76-7 


rt -7 


59- 1 


55- 1 
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1877. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Colauibus. .Ralufall,1nch 


1-34 


2-2 4 


3-30 


1-87 


413 


4-75 


" No. days r»»in. 


3 


•4 


6 


5 


6 


6 


( Hlgii. 
" Ther...^i-uw 
i ver. 


Oft-0 


9V0 





»-2-0 


7«-0 


710 


75 


730 


62^0 


4 -0 


230 


2 -0 


^5•0 


82-0 


760 


6S0 


540 


630 


Macon i:afufall.iueh. 


4-17 


205 


3-28 


3-70 


473 


511 


*• No. days rain. 














" Ther...< ow. 
^ Ave . 


96 


940 


<'2-'0 


73-0 


73 


6S0 


680 


660 


6/0 


.0-0 


220 


V 


8V0 


80-0 


7.0 


WO 


530 


4 -0 


HontKom'y . Rainf al 1 .inch. 


3-43 


107 


407 


2-51 


3-75 


4-79 


^o. days rain. 


9 


9 


13 


10 


12 


9 


High. 
Ther... -ow. 

^Axer. 


108-0 


9ao 


970 


83-1 


76-0 


71-0 


6 -5 


H -5 


61-0 


4.-0 


2'<-5 


24-0 


84- 2 


81-8 


75-3 


65-5 


f3-9 


5 --' 


Mobile Ralnfall.inch. 


3-74 


4-69 


12-68 


6-15 


4-70 


5-99 


No.dayaraln. 


8 


12 


15 


9 


H» 


10 


CU irh. 
Ther...] o*. 

i vver. 


100-0 


lOO-O 


P50 


83-0 


760 


7 -0 


6v0 


70-0 


63-0 


48-0 


270 


2H0 


84-8 


82-0 


7. -6 


68-1 


661 


543 


N. Orleans. . Rainfall.inch. 


6-41 


2-5* 


13-21 


915 


6-.->8 


4-96 


" No. days rain. 


13 


9 


14 


14 


8 


8 


( High. 
Ther...] .w. 

( >ver. 


00-0 


960 


93-0 


810 


7 -0 


710 


73.» 


66-0 


64-0 


53-0 


88-0 


3-0 


83-7 


831 


78-4 


;o-2 


68-3 


5?i-5 


BhPeveport . Rainf all.lnch. 


2-37 


0-20 


9-93 


9-30 


3-76 


3-75 


♦* No. days rain. 


10 


1 


12 


11 


8 


7 


( >igti 


99-0 


99-0 


9-0 


88-0 


720 


74-0 


Ther...] Low. 


640 


650 


10 


43-) 


lvi-0 


2 


}. vc. 


830 


82-0 


760 


66-4 


61-7 


61-2 


Favette, Miss.— 














Rainfall,lnch. 


4-80 


11-20 


6-60 


. ... 


..,. 




" No. days rain. 


5 


14 


10 




.... 


.... 


** Ther... < Low. 


94-0 


880 


020 




.... 




64- 


56-0 


66-0 


.... 






i \\ . 


?v2 


72-1 


.62 








Vicksburg. .Rainfall.luoh 


2^5 


114 


6-94 


500 


9-03 


i2-'86 


" No. da\'s rain. 


9 


6 


11 


10 


10 


6 


(HUh. 

" Ther...] Low. 

( .\e . 


99-0 


990 


970 


860 


74-0 


73-0 


.40 


660 


650 


430 


230 


23-0 


83*4 


3i-l 


74-vi 


66- 


53-3 


54-1 


Columbus, Miss.— 














RainfalUneh. 


4-92 


0-47 


12-83 


2-82 


7-29 


519 


** No. days rain. 


7 


3 


10 


10 


11 


10 


Little Rock. RainfaU,inch. 


0-81 


3-56 


7-72 


6-46 


4-93 


6-68 


•• No. days rain. 


8 


4 


7 


7 


8 


8 


i Ugh. 

Ther..] Low. 

i ver. 


950 


9 TO • 


960 


870 


780 


8;-o 


7^-0 


600 


510 


380 


:o-o 


li'O 


80-0 


8J0 


72^ 


6V0 


;2-» 


60-J 


NashvlUe .. Rainf all.inch. 


3-25 


4-16 


5-40 


2-61 


4-93 


2-49 


** No. days rain. 


10 


8 


12 


8 


13 


11 


(High. 

" Ther. . . < Low . 

?A^er. 


96-0 


910 


80-0 


830 


6M-0 


69-0 


66-0 


62-0 


r:-o 


88-0 


17-0 


170 


81-1 


77-4 


70-6 


60-9 


47-3 


AS'i 


Memphis. ..Ralnfall,inch. 


622 


605 


311 


3-75 


5-97 


4-44 


No. days rain. 


13 


10 


13 


13 


15 


15 


" Ther... Lo%-: 

r \ver. 


96-0 


940 


94-0 


810 


68-0 


70-0 


«a-o 


6i-0 


6^0 


41 


16-0 


200 


80-4 


78-0 


71-0 


62- X 


47-6 


6-5 


Galveston. .Rainfall,inch. 


1-89 


1-27 


13-^5 


17-39 


6-77 


5-86 


" No. days rain. 


11 


7 


8 


10 


7 


11 


(High. 
" Ther...< ow. 

i Aver. 


9i-0 


97-0 


930 


87-0 


7 


68-0 


7 -0 


700 


600 


490 


300 


35-0 


84-4 


84-6 


80-1 


71-6 


5. -2 


55-9 


Indianola...RalDfaIl,iDch. 


204 


1-98 


2-29 


11-75 


4-83 


5-92 


No. days rain. 


7 


7 


6 


13 


8 


13 


" Ther...llfo??: 


97 


lOO-O 


960 


930 


>20 


77-6 


68-0 


73-0 


6'-0 


490 


28-0 


83-0 


I vver. 


i-4-9 


8^-6 


81-2 


70--? 


60-3 


5rt-> 


Corsicana. -Rainfall, inch. 


3-GO 


2-85 


2-33 


6-81 


6-21 


3-90 


" No. days rain. 


8 


5 


10 


13 


7 


11 


" Thcr...ll'/J': 

XV r. 


102-0 


10 .-0 


100-0 


980 


750 


75-0 


»9-0 


61-0 


fOO 


400 


J40 


220 


81-4 


81-8 


75-8 


65-4 


51-4 


5!-/ 


Dallas Rainf all. inch. 


2-80 


3-16 


4-25 


6-55 


7-50 


317 



CHRONICLE WEATHER REPORTS SUMM.IRY. 

July.— 'T\i\B month was generally very favorable for the development 
of the crop. In some sections the temperature was too low for rapid 
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progress, but about half the month was hot and forcing, with just rain 
enough to give the phint a strong, healthy growth. More rain than need- 
ful, however, fell in the Memphis districts, and also along the Atlantic 
coast. Plant continues backward, say about two weeks later than last 
year almost everywhere. In Texas the coast counties west of the Colo- 
rado Biver reported great iiyury from caterpillars. 

Aug\i8l.—D\\v\r\i^ August the weather was very favorable, with few 
exceptions ; on the coast of North Carolina and in Memphis there was 
too much rain, and in parts of the Atlantic and Gulf States, and especi- 
ally in the north of Texas, there were complaints of drought ; the last 
week of the month. Northern Texas was relieved by fine showers. Cater- 
pillars were reported this month in many m'ire sections of Texas, and 
doing harm in all the lower third of the State. Shedding and i*ust widely 
complained of. 

September.— T\i& weather was fairly favorable for maturing and gather- 
ing the crop, except in the third week. Earlier in the month consider- 
able rain fell, all of which, on ace lunt of the previous dry weather, was 
needed ; but in the third week there was a very severe storm of wind 
ano rain in the Gulf, the rainfall being largest at Galveston, Now Orleans 
and Mobile (from eight to ten inches), but reached three and seventy- 
eight hundredths inches as high up as Vicksburg, and three and three 
hundredths inches at Nashville. The remainder of the month was gener- 
ally very favorable. In parts of North and South Carolina there was 
more rain through the month than desirable. 

Octaftcr.— During the first half of October, except as stated below, the 
weather was very favorable for maturing and picking cotton. On the 
7th there was a very severe h)cal tornado in the northern and north- 
eastern sections of Texas, but does not seem to have passed outside of 
Texas with much severity, nor to have passed through the lower third of 
the State. During the week ending on the 19th, there was another 
storm in the Gulf, of four or five d:iys' duration, beginning in Lower 
Texas and extending up into Arkansas, through much of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, but not reaching Mobile, the rainfall being between three 
and six Inches at diflferent points. Again, In the week ending the 26th 
there were two days of very heavj"^ rain on the Texas coast, the rainfall 
at Galveston being nine inches and forty-three hundredths. This storm 
did not extend far, except in a modified form— that is, the rainfall rapidly 
b3came Irsa as it passed inland (being at Corsicana one Inch and forty- 
two hundredths, at Vicksburg one inch and one hundredth, at Shreve- 
port only fifty-four hundredths of an incli, at Memphis fifty-five 
hundredths of an inch), and yet over much of that section there was a 
dense mist during the greater part of the week, which interfered with 
picking and gave rise to very many complaints of rotting and sprouting 
of bolls, Ac. On the Atlantic coast there were also some heavy rains, 
but not extending inland with any special severity. With the exception 
of the districts named above, the weather was fairly favorable for crop 
puri>^>«88« 

JV'opcm 6cr .—Tho first ten days of Noveml>er there was a continuation, 
especially on the Gulf coast, of the heavy rains so prevalent in October; 
but later the weather improved, and the most of the remainder of the 
month was fairly favorable for picking purposes ; the principal excep- 
tion was in the week ending Nov. 23, when It rained on from one to 
three days at almost all points, the rainfall reaching, in the aggregate, 
from one to three inches. A killing frost was reported Nov. 10 all over 
Texas and, in fact, at about that date in almost all parts of the South. 
Ice formed in many places. 

Deetmher.—The first three weeks of December, with the exception of 
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one to three of the first days, were generally very favorable for picking 
purposes, but the last week less so. Take the month as a whole, how- 
ever, there wjis less niin than in the average years ; and as the tempera- 
ture was higher than usual in December, farm-work made better progress. 

FUOM THE AGHICL'LTURAL BUREAU llEPOKTS. 

August Report.—" On the Atlantic coast there is frequent mention of 
inferior fruiting. In the Carolinas there has been umeh succulence of 
growth in consequence of abundant moisture. In Georgia and Alabama 
there has been some iujury from drought, but the weather has lately 
been more seasonable. It has been too wet in much of Mississippi; 
some cotton in bottom lands lu Tippah county has been abandoned from 
this cause. In Louisiana the promise is extraoMinary. In Concordia 
parish the best crop since 1870 is expected; in Union 'the best since 
I860.' The pwspect in Texas is marred by the appearance of the cater- 
pillar. More than half of the counties I'eported are infested, not seri- 
ously as yet except in a few cases. In Lavaca the bulk of the crop is 
destroj'ed; in Gonzales, 75 per cent—* a complete wreck where preven- 
tives were not uswl.' " 

September reiwrt.— " The condithm of cotton daring the first week of 
Septeml^er averages for the whole cotton belt the same as in September 
of last year. Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Tennessee make higher averages than in 1S76. The Carolinas, Georgia 
and Texas report less favorably, the gi'eatest reduction being in Texas. 
As compared with last month, Florida, Arkansas and Teonessee only 
report improvement. The caterpillar is present in all of the Gulf States 
and in South Carolina, but has done little damage as yet, except in 
Texas. * * * * In the Atlantic States there is much complaint of 
rust, mainly resulting from drought, but in some counties from ii\}ury by 
beaming storms. In this section the growth is late, and the effects of 
frost in shortening the harvest are feared.** 

October Report. — " The average condition is nearly as high as in 1876. 
It is 81'1, against 82-7 last year and 8S the year before. The decline in 
condition during September is less this year than last. Georgia and 
Tennessee make the same average as in Se))tember of .last year; North 
Carolina higher, and all other States lower, though Arkansas declines 
but one per cent. The weather has been favorable generally up to the 
middle of September, except upon soils liable to suffer from drought. 
In portions of Arkansas, and in more limited areas in Texas, 
heavy rains prevailed in the early part of that month, and from 
the 16th to the 20th a storm of great violence swept through 
the cotton belt, to the boixlers of Texas, doing great damage by 
beatiug out the fibre, rottiug the bolls, breaking down the plant 
and overflowing low lands. A loss of at least 20,000 bales is 
reported from overflows of the Black Warrior and Tombigbee. In Ala- 
bama, between the 20th and 30th of September, rains were frequent, 
and in some looalities nearly continuous, retarding or discontinuing 
picking. Rust is reported throughout the belt, more in the east than in 
the west, but in few places eausing serious damage. The caterpillar has 
done less damage than was feared, the most serious losses being in Texas 
and Louisiana. In the more northern States they will cause quite as 
much benefit as ii\Jury, by reducing redundant growth of foliage and 
hastening maturity of f iniitage." 

The foregoing indicates — 

First. — That the summer growth was fairly satisfac- 
tory, and on the first of September the crop was in good 
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average condition, and over a very considerable section 
in excellent condition. Lower Texas, on account of cater, 
pillars, was less favorably situated. 

Second. — That September was a satisfactory month in 
all but the Gulf States the third week, and in parts of 
North and South Carolina; that the first half of October 
was also favorable, except a tornado on the 7 th in the 
upper two-thirds of Texas, and a severe storm on the 
Atlantic coast on the 3d or 4th of the month; for the 
remaining tw^ weeks and for the first ten days of Novem- 
ber there were unusually severe and frequent storms, 
especially in the western and southwestern States, being 
more severe on the coast, but extending inland so as to 
interfere greatly with picking; that December was more 
favorable than the average for that month. A killing 
frost was reported in almost all sections by the 12th of 
November. 

DEDUCTIONS FROM THE ABOVE STATEMENTS. 

We have thus hastily passed in review the surroundings 
of the cotton plant during the last half of each year from 
1871 to 1877, both inclusive. To complete the record one 
further set of facts is necessary, indicating the date of 
frost and the limit of the picking season. The data with 
regard to the latter point, we have mainly obtained from 
our own correspondents; but as to frost, we have, in all 
cases, relied upon the Signal Service Bureau's observations 
when we could obtain them. Of course, in giving the exact 
period when picking was finished, there is probably some 
little difference in the mode of fixing the date ; the idea, 
however, has been for each correspondent to designate the 
time when that point in the season was generally reached 
in his district, not the day when the last man picked his 
last bale. We have subsequently averaged each section, 
but first insert the full returns, as follows. 
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KILLING FKOST AND END OF PICKING REASON. 



1871. 



187 



1875. 



1870. 



1877. 



Wiiiuiiigton — 

First troHt . . 

Killing frost 

End of picking 
Charleston— 

First frost . . . 

Killlnf? frost. 

End of picking 
Augusta— 

J'lrst frost 

Killiug fi-ost.. 

Eud of picking 
Atlanta— 

First frost 

Killing fi-ost.. 

Eudof piokiug 
Savannah— 

First f i*o8t 

Killing fi-ost. 

End of picking 
Columbus, Ga.— 

First frost 



Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



16 Oct. 
KiNov. 
20 1 Dec 

15 Nov. 
HJ'Nov. 
l!?|Dec. 

ir>'oct. 

l(?'Nov. 
15 Dec 



15 'Nor. 20 Nov. 2 
1(>Nov.20:Nov. 2 
20 Deo. 25 1 Dec. 10 



I 



rtlVrt 



15 Oct. 29 'Nov. 1 
17Nov.20iI)cc. 1« 
15 I>ec. 20 Dec. 10 



Nov 
Nov. 



Nov. 
Dec. 



Oct. 12 
Nov. 17 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 

Oct. 
Nov 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Dec. 



Nov. 
Nov. 
Deo. 



Killing frost 

End ol* picking 
Macon- 

First frost 

KUling frost.. 

End of picking 
Montgcmiery— 

First frost .... 

Killing frost. - 

End of pickiiigiNov. 
Mobile — 

First frost 

Killing frost.. 

End of picking 
New Orleans- 
First frost .... 

Killinif frost.. 

End of picking 
Shreveiwrt — 

First frost 

Killirg frost.. 

End of picking 
Vicksburg— 

First frost 

Killing frost.. 

End of picking 
Fayette, Miss.- 

First frost . . . 

Killing frost 

End of pirking 
Little Rock- 
First frost . . . 

Killing frost.. 

End of picking 
Nashville- 
First frost ... 

Killing frost.. 

End of picking 
Memphis— 

Firet frost 

KilUng fi-ost.. 

End of pickin.- 
Galveston— 

First frost 

Killing frost.. 

p:nd of picking 
Indianola— 

First frost 

Killing frost.. 

Eud of pickinif 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov 

Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 



Oct. 3 
Nov. ."S 
Dec. 31 



Oct. 14 
Nov. 1 
Dec. 25 



11 Oct, 7 Oct. 13 
15 Oct. 29 Nov. 1 
25 Dec. 5 Dec. 25 



Nov 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Nov. 14 
Ni»v.2(» 
D«)o. 10 

Oct. 8 
15 Oct. 28 
Nov. 20 



Oct. 8 
Oct. 29 
Dec. 12 



1 2 Oct. 
IK Nov. 
lOlNov. 

12 'Oct. 
IS' Nov. 
lojNov 

Is'nov. 
3 Nov. 



Oct. 17 
Oct. 1 
Dec. 25 

Oct. 17 
Dec. 18 
Dec. 20 

Oct. 16 
Nov. 1 
Dec. 10 

Oct. 13 
Nov. 17 
Deo. 10 



Oct. 15 Dec^ 9 
Dec. Ki Dec. 
Nov.SODec. 15 



Oct. 14 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 15 

Oct. 14 
Nov. 1 
Dt-.c. 15 



Oct. 15 
Dec. 
Dec. 20 

Oct. 14 
Dec. 7 
Dec. 10 



Oct. \T< Oct. 8 
Oct. 2V» Nov. 2 Oee. 8 
Nov. 25 Dec. 10 1 Dec 16 



15 Oct. 8 
13 'Oct. 29 
30 Nov. 30 



Oct. 17 
Ocr. 17 
Dec. 25 

Oct. 17 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 20 

Oct. 8 
.Vov. 10 
Dec. 25 

Oct. 
Nov. 10 
Dec. 15 

Nov. 10 
Nov. 10 
Dec. 20 

Nov. 11 
Nov. 11 
Dec. 20 

Oft. 8 
Nov. 11 
Dec. G 

Nov. 10 
Nov. 10 
Deo. 17 



Nov. 7 
Nov. 7 
Dec. 20 

Nov. 11 
Nov. 12 
Dec. 20 

Nov. 11 
Nov. 12 
Dec 31 

Nov. 7 
Nov. 11 
Dec. L'O 

Nov. 10 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 18 

Nov. 10 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 25 

Nov. 10 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 20 

Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Dec. 20 



Oct. 14 Oct. 12 
Nov. 2 Dec. 8 
Dec 1 Dec. 25 



16!Oct. 8 Dec. 10 
lelOct. 2u None. 



Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Nov. 
Deo 



16 Nov. 
10 Dec. 



18 Oct. 20 Nov. 1 
18 Oct. 2S Nov. 1 
1 Dec 15 1 Dec 4 

Oct. 8 Oct. 14 
Oct. 29 Nov. 1 
Dec 31 Dec. 5 



Nov. 
Dec. 



16 Nov. 
lOiDec. 



Oct. 
Oct. 29 



16 Oct. 29 
31 Dec 20 



Sept.30'Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 



Sept. 
Nov. 
Feb. 

Oct. 
Dec. 
Nov. 

Oct. 
Dec. 
Nov. 



Oct. 
Dec, 



Oct. 
Oct. 
l?eb. 



Oct. 14 
Nov. 1 



Nov. 1 
Dec 10 



Oct. 8 Oct. 13 
Oct. 291 Oct. 14 
Dec. 20 Dec. 1 



Oct. 2 Nov. 12 
Nov. 8iN(.v.l2 
Deo. 15 Dec. 25 



Nov. 11 
None. 
Jan. 10 

Oct. 19 
Nov. 1(3 
Dec. 20 

Oct. 20 
Dec. 7 
Dec. 31 

Oct. 31 
Nov. 11 
Jan 10 



Oct. 3 
Nov. 19 
Dec 20 

Ocl. 1 
Oct. 1 
Dec. 24 



Nov. 12 
N«.v. 30 
Jan. 31 

Oct. 20 
Nov. 7 
Dec. 24 



Oct. 2 Nov. 7 
Oct. 8 Nov. 11 
Dec 10 Dec. 31 



Oct 2 
Oct. 2 
Dec. 20 



Nov. 16 
Feb 1 

Oct. 12 
Oct. 12 
Dec. 20 



Nov. 
Dec. 



10 Oct 81 Oct. 13 Oct. 12 
14'Oct. 8, Oct. 13 Oct. 12 
24 Jan. 10 Dec. 12 Feb. 1 



Dec. 7 
Dec. 7 
Dec 10 



14 Oct. 29 

15 Dec. 10 



Nov. 
ISlDec. 



Oct. 29 
Dec. 10 



Ncme. 
Dec. 1 

Nov. 12 
None. 
Nov. 30 



Oct. 20 
Dec. 7 
Dec. 1 



Oct. 8 
Dec. 15 

Oct. 2 
Oct. 8 
Dec. 5 

Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Dec. 15 

Deo. 6 
Dec. 6 
Dec. 

Nov. 13 
Nov. 19 
Dec. 7 



Nov. 7 
Nov. 11 
Dec. 25 

Nov. 3 
Nov. 3 
Feb. 1 

Oct. 5 
Nov. 7 
Dec. 15 

Oct. 5 
Nov. 6 
Feb. 10 

Nov. 10 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 24 

Oct. 19 
Nov.lo 
Nov. 24 
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Corsicauii — 
First frost . . 
Killing frost 
Eud of picking 

Dallas- 
First frost . . 
KiUing frost 
Eud of pi<'king 



1871. 



Nov. If) 
Nov. 18 



1872. 



Nov. 17 
Dec. 25 



1873. 



Oct. 28 
Dec. 15 



1874. 



Oct. 31 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 29 



1875. 



Oct. 20 
Nov. 10 
Dec. 15 



187G. 



Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Dec. 25 

Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Dec. 21 



1877. 



Oct. 22 
Nov. i\ 
Dec. 10 

Oct. 22 
Nov. « 
Dec. 10 



This table, with all its details, will frequently be found 
of use, and in fact is necessary for comparison in any 
close analysis or estimate of a crop secured. But our 
present purpose will be better attained by having the 
substance of these facts in a less extended form. We 
have therefore prepared the following, which gives, as near 
as may be, from the foregoing, the average date in each 
State of the close of the picking season for each year. 
I Eud of Picking Season in eacii State. 



1871. 



Norta Oaroliiia 
South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiaua 

Arkausas 

Teuuetssee 

Texas 



Nov. 20 
Nov.18 



1872. 



Dec. 20| 
Dec. 15 



Dec. 5 Dec, 15 



Nov.12 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 1 
YynQ. 10 
Jan. 15 
\ov.l8 



Nov. 25 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 31 
Feb. 1 
Dec. 20 



1873. 
Dec. 25 
Dec 20 
Dc'. 10 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 20 
Deo. 31 
Dec. 12 



18-4. 



Dec. 
Dec, 
Dec 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec 



1875. 
Dec. 25 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 3 1 
Dec. 20 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 15 
DfC. 10 



1876. 



Dec. 25 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 20 



1877. 



Dec. 20 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 22 
Dec. 25 
Dec. 25 
Dec 24' 
Feb. 1 
Jan . 15 
Dec. 5 



In abridging the frost statements from the same table, 
we designate two sections in every State where any im- 
portant differences of date appear between the inland and 
coast counties. 



Norrti Caroliua . 

So. Carolina — 

Coast 

Inland 

Georgia- 
Coast 

Inland 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana- 
New Orleans.. 
Shreveport 

Arkansas ., 

Tennessee- 
Nashville 

Memphis 

Texas- 

Corsicana 

G'llveston 



Date of Killing Frost in Each State. 



1871. 



Nov. 16 

Nov. 16 
Nov. 16 

Nov 16 
Nov. 16 
Nov 18 
Nov. 16 

Dec. 3 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 16 

Nov. 17 
Nov. 17 

Nov. 15 
Dmc. 



1872. I 1873. 



Nov. 16 Nov. 20 



Nov. 17 
N0V.L5 

Nov. 15 
Nov. 1 5 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 17 



Nov, 20 
Nov. 5 

Nov 20 
Nov. 
Oct. 29 
Oct. 29 



Nov. 16 Oct. 29 
Nov.18 Oct. 28 
Nov. 16 Oct. 29 



Oct. 14 
Oct. 14 



Oct. 29 
Oct. 8 



Nov 17 Oct. 28 
N«»v 14! Oct. 29 



1874. 



Nov. 2 

Dec. 16 
Nov. 1 

Dec. 16 
Nov. 1 
Nov 2 
Nov. 1 

None. 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 1 

Oct. 14 
Oct. 13 

Nov. 20 
None. 



1875. 



Oct. 1 / 

Dec. 18 
Nov. 17 

Dec. 9 
Nov. 17 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 7 

None. 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 16 

Oct. 12 
Oct. 12 

Nov. 10 
Dec. 7 



1876. 



Oct. 17 

Doc. 1 
Nov. 10 

Nov 10 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 8 
Oct. 8 

Nov. 19 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 8 



Oct. 
Oct. 



Oct. 
Dec. 



1877. 



Nov. 7 

Nov. 12 
Nov.12 

Nov. 30 
Nov 12 
Nov.12 
Nov. 11 

Nov 30 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 3 



Nov. 
Nov. 



Nov. 6 
Nov. 10 
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An examination of these figures will show that, by 
itself and independent of other facts, neither the length of 
the picking season nor the date of frost is an event con- 
trolling the yield. They are both elements of some 
importance in the problem to be solved, and at times 
quite decisive, but chiefly because of previous con- 
ditions. For instance, in 1874 (the year of the great 
spring flood), the start on the flooded low lands of the 
Mississippi Valley was over a month delayed ; further- 
more, the imperfect stands everywhere secured, and subse- 
quently the unusual summer drought (both contributing 
to lessen the yield of the plant) made it highly import- 
ant that the full growth should be attained and a good 
top crop saved. A late killing frost that year was, there- 
fore, in every section, of the first importance. Yet the 
date on which it visited Memphis was very early, Octo- 
ber 13, and by the first of November, not only through- 
out the whole of the Mississippi Valley and its tribu- 
taries, but almost everyivhere else, vegetation was killed. 
On the other hand, in 1875 and in 1876, the stand 
was good and the bottom and middle crops were excel- 
lent, so that when, during the first eight days of Octo- 
ber, 1876, the frost stopped all growth in the West and 
Southwest, and in 1875, during the first half of the same 
month, checked vegetation in half of the Memphis and 
Nashville districts, there was suflicient cotton already ma-de 
in most of those sections to keep the full working force 
busy up to or beyond Christmas. Before, however, con- 
sidering these points further, it will be well to recall the 
controlling features of each year's progress and grow^th? 
so that we can scrutinize as a whole the early as well as later 
development and yield of each season. . But first, for more 
convenient reference, we have epitomized the conditions of 
weather &c., for the last six months, given in detail abov* • 
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1871 July, weather apparently very favorable. August, also very favor, 
able, with limited exceptions, yet plant shedding badly every- 
where. September to December, weather favorable, but plant 
sheds and little fruit ripened. Killing frost November 16 and 
18. Picking closed about November 15 to December 10. 

1^12 July, too rainy in about one-third the South. Alabama rivers 
overflow ; rest favorable. August, drought complained of in all 
but a portion of Atlantic States, where there was too much ra'n ; 
bad shedding reported in extensive districts. iSte/>/ciw6er, unfav- 
orable reports continued, but weather fairly favorable. October 
to December, fairly favorable ; horse disease delays crop. Killing 
frost was delayed everywhere, except in Tennessee, till November 
13th to 18th. Picking closed from December 15 to 31, though at 
some itoints earlier. 

1873 Jit/// quite favorable. August, too much rain on the coast at 
Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans and Galveston, elsewhere fairly 
satisfactory ; caterpillars did injury in Central Georgia and lower 
half Alabama; shedding badly in some districts. September, 
except on the very coast, no more rain than desirable. October to 
December fairly favorable. Killing frost in the Gulf and western 
States October 28 and 29, and in the Atlantic States November 
5th and 20th. Picking closed from December 1 to 31, though at 
a few points earlier. 

18r4 July fairly favorable, except severe local storms on the coast and 
drought in Memphis district. August, Memphis drought con- 
tinued and extended until taking in all Tennessee, Arkansas, 
northern portions of Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi and Texas; 
shedding very profuse. September, tine rains everywhere and 
weather favorable. October, killing frost at Memphis and Nash- 
ville October 13 and 14, and almost everywhere else at close of 
month November and December favorable. Killing frost gener- 
ally November 1. Picking closed generally before December 10. 

1875 July fairly favorable, though rains were more abundant at some 

points than needed. August, rains very excessive at many points, 
and Mississippi overflowed at Memphis ; shedding, &c., widely and 
strongly complained of. September, less rain, except in Texas 
^mainly the coast) and parts of Alabama and Georgia. October 
to December—Excessive rains in November and December in Mis- 
sissippi Valley and Gulf States, and the weather turned quite 
cold in December. Killing frost at Memphis and Nashville, 
October 12, and elsewhere from November 10 to December 18. 
Picking closed from about December 15 to 31. 

1876 July fairly favorable, though the rains In considerable sections 

were more abundant than needed. A ugust, caterpillars reported 
to have done great harm in lower third of Texas, parts of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, and rains excessive in some sections, 
though not in the Alabama and Mississippi caterpillar districts. 
September, caterpillars did great hann in Texas ; severe drought 
in northern part of Texas ; excessive rains on the Atlantic coast ; 
otherwise favorable. October, killing frost in Mississippi Valley 
October 2d; drought in Northern Texas continued; otherwise 
favorable. November, quite favorable, except closed cold. De- 
cember, cold. Killing frost in the West and Southwest from Octo- 
ber 1 to 8, elsewhere November 8 and 10. Picking closed from 
December 10th to 25th. 

Such were the more prominent features of the con- 
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dition for the latter half of each tieason. That we may 
at a glance see the changing influences operating from 
month to month for all the seasons, and be able to com- 
pare them readily, wo give the following summary : 



Year. 



1870 



Spring Weather. 



Stand. 



July to Sept. Oct. to Deo. 



March cold. ^j>r«7 fair- Stand ex eel- 



ly favorable. May^. 
favorable. June very 
favorable every-, 
wlie'i-e. 



lent, very 
eleaa and 
strong. 



Favorable and ' Favorable wea- 
I ther. 
complaints Killing frost 
from Oet. 20 
few, except to Nov. 20. 

Picking elosed 
shedding. Dec. 5 to 25. 



1871 



March cold, rainy. ISiukl^-^weak Rainfall gen 



April less so. May 
cold, rainy, except 
Texas. June cold, 
rainy. 



and very 
grassy ev- 
erywhere. 



erally an av- 
erage, but 
drought very 
harmful. 



Favorable wea- 
ther. 

Killing froRt 
Nov. 16 to 18. 

Picking closed 
Nov. 15 to 
Dec. 10. 



187J 



March fairly favorable 
April tfeuerally very 
favorable. May fa- 
vorable. June gen 
erally very favoi'- 
able. 



Gk>od, clean 
and strong 
almost ev- 
erywhere. 



Drousrht at 
some points 
and excess- 
ive rain-* at 
others. Shed 
diug, <kc. 



Favorable. 

Killing frost 
Oct. 14 a>id 
Nov. 13 to 18. 

Picking closed 
Doc. 15 to 31. 



1873 



Uarrh fiivomble, ex-|Two- thirds 
cept last week. Apri' 
cold, dry. Muy^ llrst 
two weeks favorable, 
rest tm> rainy In 
one-third the South. 
Jane too rainy in 
same thiixl. 



good and 
one - third 
poor and 
grassy. 



Too much rain Favorable woa- 
on the coast, ther. 

{^''^AiKhitm.lKHUng frost 
in Alahamai ^^^6 gg to 



In Alabama 
nnd Georgia 
Shedding 
badly, 



Nov. 20. 

Picking closed 
Dec. 1 to 31. 



1874 



March cold, rainy; riv- Very irrojr- 
ers overflow. AprU 
cold, rainy. May, 
sevei-e drought, ex 
eept Atlantic States. 
,7m Hf, last half fa- 
vorable; first hair.j 
dixNight in some sec- 
tions. 



ular and 
Imperfect, 
but clean 
and well 
cultivat'd. 



Groat drought 
in Tennes- 
see, Arkan- 
sas, «&e.., with 
high temper- 
ature. 



Favorable wea- 
ther. 

Killing frnst 
Oct. 13 to 31. 

Picking closed 
before Dec. 
10. 



1875 



March cold. April, 
first co'.d; rest favor- 
able. May, first two 
weeks cold; rest very 
favorable. Junevery 
favorable. 



Standexcel- 
lent and 
clean ev- 
erywhere; 
never bet- 
ter. 



Aug. to Dec, 
rains very 
excessive at 
many points. 
Shedding 
badly. 



Excessive rain. 
KiUing frost 

Oct. 12 to 

Dec. 18. 
Picking closed 

Dec. 15 to 31. 



187r» 



April, excessive rains 
In western and Gulf 
States; rivers over- 
fiow, quickly recede. 
Maif generally very 
favorable. Junevery 
favorable, except 
heavy showers near 
Atliintic coast. 



Stand good 
and clean; 
not quite 
as perfect, 
though, as 
year pre- 
vious. 



Caterpillars in 
Ala., Miss., 
and Texas. 
Drought in 
North Texas. 
Killing frost 
in Miss. Val 
ley Oct. 2. 



Favorable. 

Killing frost 
Oct. 1 to 8, 
except in At^ 
lautic States. 

Picking closed 
Dec. 10 to 2). 
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The reader will, of course, refer back to the detailed 
statements for the different years and months, using the 
above only as suggestive of the full facts. As to the 
conclusions to be drawn, there can be but one opinion. 

In 1870 we see that the spring weather was almost 
unexceptionable ; the stand was perfect ; the summer 
growth was satisfactory; the picking season was favorable ; 
and the yield was 4,352,000 bales, against 3,154,900 bales 
in 1869; or an increase of 37*94 per cent in the crop on 
an acreage increased only 13-90 per cent. 

In 1871 the spring weather was very cold and rainy ; 
the stand was very poor and grassy ; the summer weather 
gave the average amount of rain, and yet there were 
complaints of drought and the shedding was very great? 
as would be the case with any plant with only surface 
roots in summer weather ; the picking season every way 
favorable, but shedding still complained of ; the yield was 
2,974,000 bales, against 4,352,000 bales in 1870; or. a 
decrease of 31-66 per cent in the crop on an acreage 
decreased only 10-75 per cent. 

In 1872 the spring weather was favorable ; the stand 
was good and clean ; the summer weather was far from 
favorable, drought in some localities, excessive rains in 
others, and shedding reported everywhere ; and yet with 
a good picking season the plant was found to be well 
fruited still, and the yield was 3,930,500 bales, against 
2,974,000 bales in 1871, and 4,352,000 in 1870; or, com- 
pared with 1871, on an acreage increased 9-75 per cent, 
the crop increased 32-13 per cent, and compared with 1870, 
on an acreage decreased 2-05 per cent, the crop de- 
creased 9-69 per cent. 

In 1873 the spring weather in about one-third of the 
South was very rainy and in about two-thirds favorable ; 
the stand was good and the fields clean in two-thirds and 
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poor and grassy in the other third ; the summer weather 
was fairly favorable except too much rain on the coast 
half of States ; caterpillars did injury in Central Geor- 
gia and lower half of Alabama, and shedding was com- 
plained of pretty generally ; the picking season was fairly 
favorable, except an early frost in the western and Gulf 
States ; the yield was 4,170,000 bales, against 3,930,500 
bales in 1872 ; or compared with 1872, on an acreage in- 
creased 10-59 per cent, the crop increased only 6-09 per 
cent, and compared with 1870, on an acreage increased 
8-32 per cent, the crop decreased 4-18 per cent. 

In 1874 the spring was first very rainy, so that in 
March all the rivers overflowed, being the worst flood for 
thirty years, and the waters did not fully recede till after 
the first of June; then in May there was a very severe 
drought everywhere except in the Atlantic States, continued 
in many sections into almost the middle of June; March and 
April were also very cold ; as a result of these conditions, 
the fields were clean, but the start was late everywhere, 
and very late in the flooded district, and very imperfect 
indeed in all but the Atlantic States; in summer was the 
great drought and the abundant shedding, but if the reader 
will examine the comparative rainfall and thermometer, he 
will seo that, except in a portion of the Memphis dis- 
trict, it was no more severe than has before occurred 
when th3 result was very much less disastrous; so that we 
can see no way to account for much of the injury, (the 
actual killing of the plant in many sections), except by 
saying that the plant never became well rooted in May and 
June, and therefore was less able to resist drought; the 
picking season was excellent, save an early frost in the 
district of the spring flood, which cut off much from the 
later-planted crop in that section; the yield was 3,833,000 
bales, against 4,170,000 bales in 1873 and 4,352,000 bales 
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in 1870; or, compared with 1873, on an acreage increased 
1-54 per cent, the crop decreased 8-08 per cent, and com- 
pared loith 1870, on an acreage increased 9-98 per cent, the 
crop decreased 11-93 per cent. 

In 1875, the spring weather was favorable almost every- 
where; the stand was excellent, never better; in the sum- 
mer, however, there were very excessive rains, the 
Mississippi overflowed, and the plants were said to shed 
badly; the picking season was generally extremely unfavor- 
able and rainy, almost in that particular equal to the pick- 
ing season of 1877; and yet the yield was 4,669,000 bales, 
against 3,833,000 bales in 1874, and 4,352,000 bales in 
1870; or, compared with 1874, on an acreage increased 5-95 
per cent, the crop increased 21-81 per cent, and compa>ed 
with 1870, on an acreage increased 16-52 per cent, the 
crop increased 7-28 per cent. 

In 1876, the spring weather was not everywhere as favor- 
able as the previous spring, and yet generally very favorable; 
there was a Mississippi overflow in April, the water, how- 
ever, soon receding; stand was very good, but not quite up 
to 1875, and the fields were generally clean and well cul- 
tivated; in summer there was considerable rain in sections, 
a severe drought in Northern Texas, and complaints of 
shedding and of caterpillars in Alabama, Missisippi, and 
coast half of Texas, the latter doing considerable harm in 
Texas, but not much elsewhere; the picking season was 
fairly favorable, except continued drought in Northern 
Texas, and also except a killing frost in the Mississippi 
Valley October 2; notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
yield was 4,485,000 bales, against 4,669,000 bales in 1875, 
and 4,352,000 bales in 1870; or, compared with 1875, on an 
acreage decreased 1-16 per cent, the crop decreased 3-94 
per cent, and compared with 1870, on an acreage increased 
15-18 per cent, the crop increased 3-06 per cent. 



m 
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Such are the conclusions reached from a review of the j 
history of cotton production for seven years. Little more 
on this branch of our subject remains to be, said. The facts j 
thus brouglit together point to an almost controlling infiu- 
ence of a good stand upon the results of the crop. The ' 
character and nature of the plant and its growth and culti- . 
vation — previously given — suggested such a relationship, 
but this experience in production would seem to leave no 
other possible explanation of the different seasons' results. ! 
We conclude, then, that rain, drought, shedding and even 
caterpillars are shorn of much of their power for evil, if 
the plant on the first of July is well started ; and hence 
reports of harm done from unfavorable conditions in sum- ; 
mer and fall can only be correctly measured when inter- 
preted in the light of the early development. 

AORICULTITIIAL BUREAU'S FIGURES OF CONDITION. j 

In this and the previous chapter we have intended to in- 
clude the substance of the Agricultural Bureau's- monthly 
reports except the figures of condition. As these figures 
are frequently needed for comparison, wj give them below, , 
adding the Novembar percentages of yield and the estimate 
of the crop each year worked out from them. 

1870. 


STATES. 


Actual 
Product 
of 1869. 
in bales. 


Agric'l Bureau figures 
of condition on the 
first of each month. 


1 
Per Gt. Estiniat'd | 

yield, i Product i 
Est. of of Bureau . 
Bureau for 1870, 

Nov. ' iu bales. 


July. 


Aug. Sept. 


Oct. 


NcuTli Carolina . . . 
South Carolina . . . 
Georgia 


210,000 
256,000 
350,000 
45.000 
50J.000 
500,000 
425,000 
322,400 
321,500 
220,000 


94 

90 
101 

98 
102 

95 
101 

97 
101 

8> 


104 105 
101 105 
100 105 
110 1 115 


107 

101 

99 

102 

96 

99 

92 

105 

105 

97 


116 
1J3 
120 
125 
110 
108 
112 
131 
119 
112 


243,600 1 
314.8-0 ' 
420,000 
56,250 
555,500 
540,000 
476,000 
422,344 
382,585 
2 16,400 


Florida 


Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lmisiana 


102 
95 

100 
97 

110 
90 


100 
100 
108 
100 
110 
100 


Texas 


Arkansas 


Tennessee 


Total 






3,154,900 






1 


3,657,550 


T-ie usual Jaue repiKt of condition was not luepared tiiis year. 
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1871. 





Actual 


Agricultural Bureau figures of 


Per C^. 


Estimat'd 




condition 


on the first of each 


yield. 


Product 


STATES. 


Product 
of 1870, 


month. 








Est. of 

Bureau 

Nov. 


of Bureau 
for 1871, 
in bales 




in Imles. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


N. Carolina. 


275,000 


90 


99 


94 


82 


80 


80 


220,000 


So. Carolina 


348,000 


92 


100 


96 


80 


75 


68 


236,6^0 


Geor^a — 


600,000 


82 


82 


80 


78 


72 


67 


402,000 


Florida .. .. 


60,000 


103 


88 


83 


75 


73 


58 


34,800 


Alabama . . . 


645,000 


Si 


81 


81 


80 


75 


73 


470,850 


Mississippi . 


650,000 


■84 


80 


80 


80 


76 


72 


468,000 


Louisiana . . 


600,000 


90 


75 


83 


77 


73 


65 


390,000 


Texas 


400,000 


93 


93 


Si 


80 


70 


6S 


272,000 


Arkansas... 


474,000 


83 


90 


98 


95 


82 


85 


402,900 


Tennessee . . 


300,000 


90 


98 


100 


96 


94 


90 


270,000 


Total ... 


4,352,000 














3,167,190 



1872. 



STATES. 


Actual 
Product 
of 1871, 


Agricultural Bureau figures of 
condition on the first of each 
month. 


Per Ct. 
yield. 
Est. of 

Bureau 
Nov. 


Estimat'd 
Product 
of Bureau 
for 1872, 
in bales. 




in bales. 


June. July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


N. Carolina. 


175,000 


96 j 94 


99 


101 


90 


121 


211,750 


Sj. Carolina 


255,000 


92 1 97 


98 


95 


86 


124 


316,200 


Georgia 


328,000 


96 101 


104 


96 


88 


119 


390,320 


Florida .... 


40,OOU 


95 102 


96 


92 


75 


102 


40,800 


Alabama. . 


505,000 


105 106 


107 


88 


82 


111 


560,550 


Mississippi 


495,000 


100 i 109 


112 


90 


78 


112 


554,400 


Louisiana . . 


396,000 


104 103 


101 


86 


72 


121 


479,160 


Texas 


280,000 


100 105 


103 


94 


85 


126 


352,800 


Arkansas... 


290,000 


98 . 95 


96 


78 


75 


105 


304,500 


Tennessee . . 


210,000 


101 lot 


lot 


92 


90 


110 


231,000 


Total . - . 


2,974,00 ) 












3,441,480 



1873. 



STATES. 


Actual 
Product 
of 1872, 


Agricultural Bureau figures of 
condition on the first of each 
month. 


Per Ct. 

yield. 
Est. of 
Bureau 

Nov. 


Estimat'd 
Product 
of Bureau 
for 1873, 
in bales. 




iu bales. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


N.Carolina. 


200,000 


85 


91 


95 


95 


88 


98 


196,000 


So. Carolina 


260,000 


88 


82 


87 


86 


80 


92 


239,200 


Georgia 


505,000 


94 


94 


95 


90 


82 


97 


489,850 


Florida 


60,000 


102 


99 


103 


85 


76 


97 


58,200 


Alabama.. . 


550,000 


93 


85 


91 


' 85 


78 


91 


500,500 


Mississippi . 


625,000 


92 


83 


88 


82 


75 


85 


531,250 


Louisiana .. 


520,500 


94 


80 


86 


80 


72 


80 


416,400 


Texas 


495,000 


86 


■•:8 


83 


92 


80 


112 


554,400 


Arkansas... 


455,000 


92 


106 


93 


03 


83 


102 


464,100 


Tennessee . . 


260,000 


90 


90 


95 


92 


90 


102 


265,200 


Total ... 


3,930,500 














3,715,100 
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1874. 1 




Aetaal 


Agricultural Bui-eau fl.^res of 


Per Ct. 


Estimat'd 




condition on the first of each 


yield, 


Product 


STATES. 


P/odut't 


mouth. 


Est. of 


of Bureau 




of 1873, 




Bureau 
Nov. 


for 1874, 
in bales. 


. 


ia bale.s. 


June, July. 


Aug. 


Sept.| Oct. 


y, Carolimi. 


265,00J 


89 


102 


95 


87 


83 


89 


235,850 


; So. Caroliua 


350.000 


81 


88 


97 


80 


80 


- 92 


322.000 ' 


Georgia .... 


500,000 


80 


91 


94 


77 


80 


93 


465,000 i 


l^'Iorida 


75,000 


90 


96 


102 


77 


81 


100 


75,000 


{ Alabama . . . 


575,000 


8i 


92 90 


81 


75 


95 


546,250 


Mississippi 


675,000 


78 


87 


89 


74 


74 


90 


607,500 


Lauiaiaua . . 


510,000 


70 


73 


83 


62 


62 


85 


433,500 


Toxas 


500,000 90 


102 


105 


65 


70 


90 


450,000 


Arkansas... 


420,000 ' 90 


94 


87 


47 


55 


60 


252,000 


reunesseo . . 
Total... 


300,000 j 85 


97 


83 


52 


56 


57 


171,000 


4,170.000 





1 1 1 '. 


3„558,100 


1875. 

1 




. . . Agricultural Bureau figures of 


Per Ct. Estimat'd i 

1 






condition on the first of each 


yield. Product 


STATES. 


Product 


mouth. 


Est. of of Bureau i 




of 1874, 


r>.,~>«„i *^- 1 o^K II 




in bales. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. Sept. 


O't. 1 Nov. 


in bales. 


N. Can>liua. 


273,000 


92 


95 


99 90 


85 


91 


248,430 


So. Caroliua 


360,000 


97 


99 


84 


80 


77 


76 


273,600 


Georgia 


460,000 


91 


97 


86 


76 


71 


74 


.340,400 1 


Florida 


55,000 


94 


101 


85 


75 


70 


90 


49,500 


Alabama . . . 


520,000 


101 


102 


93 


87 


94 


102 


530,400 


Mississippi . 


550,000 


100 


103 


104 


98 


96 


111 


610,500 


Louisiana . . 


520,000 


95 


105 


99 


88 


90 


100 


520,000 


Texas 


535.000 


96 


93 


93 


94 


88 


114 


609,900 


Arkansas . . . 


400,000 


90 


104 


103 


99 


103 


135 


540,000 1 


Tennessee . . 


160,000 


99 


109 


107 


96 


90 


116 


185,600 


Total . . . 


3,833,000 










. ...1 3,908.330 1 


Ib76. 




Actual 
Product 


Agricultural Bureau figures of 


Per Ct. 


1 
Estimat'd 




condition on the first of eaclj 


yield, 


Product 


STATES. 


month. 


Est. of 


of Bureau 




of 1875, 




Bureau 
Nov. 


for 1876, 
iu bales. I 




in bales. 


Juue. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


N. Carolina. 


260,000 


101 


105 


96 


93 


84 


92 


239,200 


So. Carolina. 


330,000 


98 


90 


97 


91 


80 


99 


326,700 


Georgia .... 


420,000 


103 


103 


104 


90 


87 


110 


462,000 


Florida 


60,000 


82 


98 


89 


83 


80 


100 


60,000 1 


Alabama . . . 


600,000 


94 


100 


103 


83 


69 


77 


462,000 1 


Mississippi . 


670,000 


92 


94 


92 


87 


83 


78 


522,600 ! 


Louisiana . . 


650,000 


89 


89 


89 


90 


82 


83 


539,500 


Texas 


690,000 


90 


99 


106 


87 


91 


100 


690,000 


Arkansas . . . 


650,000 


95 


97 


98 


97 


-86 


74 


481,000 


Tennessee . . 
Total... 


3:^9.000 


93 


103 


120 


119 


91 


101 


342,390 


4,669,000 




1 


1 




4.125,390 






^1 
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Actual 


Agricultural Bureau figures of 


Per Ct. 


Estimat'd 




condition on the first of eacb 


yield, 


Product 


STATEa 


Product 
of 1876, 


month. 






Est. of 

Bureau 

Nov. 


of Bureau 
for 1877, 
in bales. 




in bales. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


N. Carolina. 


-225,000 


«2 


88 


88 


83 


85 


91 


204,750 


So. Carolina. 


315,000 


91 


87 


«a 


85 


79 


90 


283,500 


Georgia .... 


478,000 


89 


90 


85 


77 


77 


92 


439,760 


Florida 


55,000 


92 


95 


93 


94 


88 


97 


53,350 


Alabama . . . 


560,000 


90 


94 


94 


91 


89 


105 


588,000 


Mississippi - 


639,000 


91 


93 


90 


88 


80 


92 


587,880 


Louisiana. . 


578,000 


98 


102 


106 


92 


77 


97 


560,660 


Texas 


735,000 


91 


94 


96 


70 


64 


82 


602,700 


Arkansas . . . 


590,000 


94 


94 


93 


99 


98 


110 


649,000 


Tennessee . . 


310,000 


94 


96 


90 


100 


100 


115 


356,500 


Total... 


4,485,000 














4,326,100 



In November the Bureau's figures are always intended 
to indicate the actual yield. They are not made up from 
the monthly statements of condition, but are '* estimates 
^* for each county of the total product of the year, expressed 
*'as percentages of the actual crop of last year." In using 
the Bureau's reports, however, we have always found that 
a more useful and safer guide for crop estimates could be 
obtained in October, one month earlier, from an average 
of the condition figures for the five months, with the 
changes of acreage incorporated. As an illustration we 
give a statement thus prepared for the present year. 



STATES, 


Production 
1876-77, 
Bales, 


Condition this 

year compared 

with last. 


Acreage this 

year compared 

with last 


Yield of 

1877-78. 

Estimat'd. 




Better 


Worse. 


incr'se. 


Deo. 


North Carolina... 
South Carolina . . . 
Georgia 


225,000 
315.000 
47H,000 
55,000 
560,000 
639,000 
578,000 
735,000 
- 590,000 
310,000 


60 
1-4 

6-6 

10 


110 

5-2 

13-8 

1-2 

11-6 

9-2 


10 
1-0 
20 
4-0 
6-0 
150 
50 
20 


40 
30 


191,250 
289,170 
416,816 


Florida 


58,850 


Alabama 

Mississippi j 

Louisiana. 


579,040 
•56,892 
650,828 


Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


759,990 
625,400 

287,680 


Total production.. 


4,485,000 1 










4,515,916 
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The above indicates that the crop which is now being 
marketed will reach a total of 4,515,916 bales, or 30,493 
bales more than last year ; this, according to present 
appearances, will prove to be a pretty close approximation 
to the actual out-turn. 

AGRICULTURAL BUREAU's ACREAGE PERCENTAGES 

To complete the record of the Bureau's reports, we giwe 
in the following its statements of changes in acreage from 
year to year. 

ACRRAOB BACH TEAR COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS TEAR. 



STATES. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. ! 1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


N'rth Carolina 
South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi... 
Louisiana. ... 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


1080 
1050 
1070 
1070 
1130 
1120 
1200 
1250 
1100 
1050 


860 
87-0 
88-0 
1020 
870 
850 
920 
860 
840 
880 


1160 
1090 
1120 
110-0 
1110 
1100 
111-0 
118-0 
llG-0 
112-0 


114-0 
102-0 
1140 
1030 
1090 
1040 
1040 
1310 
1100 
115-0 


890 
91-0 
900 
91-0 
860 
88-0 
800 
102-0 
89-0 
92-0 


102-0 

106-0 

96-0 

990 

104-0 

102-0 

1010 

108-0 

101 

920 


980 

990 

94-0 

89-0 

1000 

98-6 

890 

1000 

1000 

950 


96-0 
970 
1010 
1010 
102 
1040 
1060 
115-0 
1050 
1020 


- H*rage 


112-0 


85-3 


1130 


1120 


900 


101-5 


970 


1040 



The unit of comparison in above is 100, so that 108 is 
to be understood as 8 per cent increase, 96 as 4 per cent 
decrease, &c. 
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CHAPTER VTI. 

THE PICKING AND MABKETING 
OF THE CROP. 

Fall estimytes must b© based on all the facts— Movement of crop 
may help to remove final doubts— Reasons for planters holding 
back cotton, how much weight can be given them— Early and late 
crops, effect Eon movement— First bloom, first bales and new cotton to 
September 1— Weeks of small receipts— Difference in date between an 
early and late crop— Necessities of planters have been a controlling 
influence, but less so hereafter- Height of rivers and effect on move- 
ment—How marketing lias been influenced each year since 1870— 
Daily and monthly receipts and daily percentages for five years. 

In what has been already presented, we have the reason 
pretty clearly developed for the wide differences in fall esti- 
mates of the crop. There always will be room for some 
discrepancy as to the actual yield, because a few of the 
necessary data may be in dispute. A broad error, how- 
ever, is a necessity where the estimate is based simply on 
present appearances; for it is impossible to determine from 
the apparent condition of the growing plant in any fall 
month, what the yield of a given field is to be. Acreage, 
stand, summer growth and fall appearance must all be 
used in forming a judgment 5 the first two facts, however, 
modifying to a considerable extent our interpretation of 
the others. 

But with all our study and observation, when the fall 
season is reached we shall still have doubts (greatly nar- 
rowed, but not removed), which the movement to the ports 
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alone can dissipate. It becomes important, therefore, to 
analyze this portion of the problem also, and account for 
the varying comparative daily percentages, as far as we can 
do so. Formerly there was more regularity from year to 
year; but of late seasons there has been an increasing rapid- 
ity in the marketing, not, however, with uniform prepress. 
For instance, in 1872-73 half of the port recapts had been 
received on Jan. 8 ; in 1873-74, they were half in cxi Jan. 
2; in 1874-75, the date of reaching the same percentage was 
much earher, being December 15 ; and in 187G-77 it was 
December 8. Yet this irregularity is, in the main, the 
result of causes which can be explained and understood if 
the precise situation everywhere could be indicated. 

First, however, we would state that little weight can be 
given to the consideration frequently advanced, that Uie 
free movement has, in the past been disturbed by planters 
holding back cotton. They have acted in this respect as 
their interests dictated. Being usually under advances to 
the factor at high rates of interest, a strong pressure has 
led them to market their produce as rapidly as possible. 
This same tendency was increased also by the custom, 
largely practiced since the war, of paying laborers with a 
portion of the crop, making necessary quick returns so as 
to permit the adjustment of accounts and supply the freed- 
men's wants, which become intensely urgent as the possi- 
bility of supplying them approaches. Then, again, while 
the cotton is on the plantations it is hable to be stolen ; 
and, furthermore, it cannot be insured, and is> therefore, 
exposed to an absolute loss through fire from accident or 
malica Besides all this, no good purpose could be served 
by holding on, for, if the planter really believed in higher 
prices for his staple later in the season, he could easily use 
a portion of the proceeds of his sales in buying futures, a 
far cheaper and safer way of carrying cotton. 
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These reasons would seem to be unanswerable, so far as 
the past is concerned, and yet, changing conditions may, to 
some extent, eventually reverse this tendency. Planters 
are every year becoming more independent of the influ- 
ences which have heretofore forced them to hasten their 
crop forward. Their cash capital is certainly mcreasing, 
and, consequently, not only are the needed supplies, each 
succeeding year, bought less and less on credit, but the. 
practice of cultivating and picking on shares is passing out 
of use. The abandonment of the latter custom is accele- 
rated by a disposition among laborers to seek for cash 
payment. Instances are noted the present season of freed- 
men . even abandoning the crop in which they had an 
interest, to work for cash. As a class they are very 
improvident, so that the prospect of future advantage has 
little power to hold them as against money to supply the 
wants of the moment. The planter also is each year 
raising a larger proportion of the food products necessary 
for the maintenance of his household, and approaching 
more nearly the true ideal of the Southern farmer of 
making cotton simply a surplus crop. He is thus becoming, 
in a measure, independent of the money lender, indepen- 
dent of the laborer, and independent of the grocer, and to 
that extent acquiring control of the cotton he has raised. 
We experience too much of the disposition of other agri- 
culturists to doubt that as he may he will hold back his 
crop for higher prices, notwithstanding the many and ob- 
vious benefits of marketing it early. As to the argument 
growing out of the advantages of buying futures instead 
of holding cotton, it does not apply in all cases, for very 
many are on principle opposed to that kind of business, 
and another large class, more especially the smaller pro- 
ducers, know little about it. These considerations seem to 
force one to the opinion that, under certain conditions of 
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the market, it is reasonable to expect, in the near future, 
that the willingness or unwillingness of the planter to 
sell, will, to some extent, control the early crop move- 
ment. 

At present the first positive influence which affects the 
volume of receipts, is the early or late condition of the 
plant. Upon this fact depends the movement, to a con- 
siderable extent, during one or two months, and, conse- 
quently, (other things being equal) the aggregate up to 
Christmas. There is, however, always a disposition to 
exaggerate the backwardness of a crop. It is frequently 
stated that there is a difference of three or four weeks in 
this respect. The facts, however, would indicate that about 
two weeks mark the extreme limits between an early 
and a late season. Of course, this statement refers to 
the general average in the same district. Some Uttle 
idea of the situation in this particular may be gath- 
ered from a record of the first bloom. We have been 
able to procure no regular late statistics on this point 
except the figures kept by the Mobile Prices Current. 
Same other statements have been published, from time to 
time, but as they appear to apply to no particular section, 
but are given as an indication of condition for the whole 
South, from the Rio Grande to the Potomac, we cannot 
place any value upon them. At best, the first bloom is but 
a faint guide, yet taken with other facts, forms a part of *^ 
the evidence, cumulative in character, which, as a whole, 
should represent with considerable accuracy, from year to 
year, the comparative maturity. The Mobile statement is 
as follows, and appUes simply to Alabama or its immediate 
vicinity : 

In 1877, the first bloom was from Sumter county June 9 

In 1876, the first bloom was from Marengo county Jmie 9 

In 1875, the first bloom was from Monroe county June 8 

In 1874, the first bloom was from LowTides county Juno 3 
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In 1873, the first bloom June 11 

In^ 872, the first bloom June 4 

In 1871, the first bloom June 9 

In 1870, tlie first bloom June 11 

In 1869, the first bloom June 13 

In 1868, the first bloom June 1 

In 1867, the first bloom June 11 

In 1866, the first bloom June 23 

A mere glance at the above suggests at once defective- 
ness in a conclusion founded upon it. And yet, such a 
thought may not do justice to this kind of evidence, for it 
must be remembered that it applies simply to the district 
named, and in substance says that the earliest portions of 
the last three crops there, were on June 8 at about the 
same stage of growth. This probably was true, inasmuch 
as the first bale was received at Mobile the present year 
(1877) on August 11, in 1876 August 13, and in 1875 
August 5. Granting this, we must conclude that with the 
centres of this kind of information multiplied, some very 
useful facts might be obtained. Our object, however, in 
introducing it now, is simply to illustrate the little differ- 
ence in date it indicates between the earliest and latest 
crops. The extreme, if we omit 1866, is twelve days. 
But, as already stated, we do not claim for this evidence 
any great weight. A much better and surer indicator is 
found in the receipt of first bales and in the arrivals of 
new cotton up to September 1 We have been at much 
pains to prepare a statement on these two points for many 
districts, as only through a multiplication of the centres 
of observation can we draw any satisfactory conclusions. 
Complete records have not been kept except in a few 
cases; as, for instance, at New Orleans by the New Orleans 
Prices Current, and at Mobile by the Mobile Prices Cur 
rent. The facts we give, therefore, are derived from 
various sources, in part from the local newspapers, in part 
from our own correspondents and from their old letters 
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which we have on file, and in part from the Chronicle 
reports. The compilation is as follows : 



1871. ; 1872. 



1873. 



1874. 



1875. 



1876. I 1877. 



CUarleaton— 
First bale rec'd 

Where from 

Keev'd to Sept. 1 

Augusta— 
Firet bale rec*d. 

Where from 

Rocv'd to Sept. 1 

AtlaDta— 
First bale rec'd. 

Where from 

Recv'd to Sept. 1 

Savannah— 
Fii-st Geor^a, 
First Florida 
Recv'd to Sept. 1 



Aug. 15 Aug. 7 
S. C. S. C 



Aug. 19 



275 



Aug. 19 Aug. 13 
8. C. S. C. 



Aug.lO 



220 



Sept. 4 Sept. 5 



Ga. 
None. 



Ga. 
None. 



. Aug. 6 July 31 

. Aug. 6 July 31 

871 1,028 



Macon — 
First bale rec'd 

Where from 

Recv'd to Sept. 1 

Columbus, Ga. 
First bale rec'd. 

W^here from 

Recv'd to Sept. 1 

Montgomerj'— 
First bale rec'd. 

Where from 

Recv'd to Sept. 1 

Mob^.e— 
First balp rec'd. 

Where from 

Recv'd to Sept. 1 

New Orleans- 
First Texas 

First Miss. Val 
Recv'd to Sept. 1 

Shreveport— 
First bale rec'd. 

Where from 

Recv'd to Sept. 1 

Vicksburg- 
First bale rec'd. 

Where from 

Recv'd to Sept. 1 



Aug.ll 
Ga. 
20 



Aug. 17 
Ga. 



Aug.ll 

Ala. 
287 



Aug 12 
Ga. 
212 



Aug.18 
Gn. 
568 

Sept. 3 

Ga. 
None. 

Aug. 9 

Aug.lO 

1,254 

Aug.lO 
Ga. 
304 



Aug. — Aug.ll 



Ala. 
124 

Aug. 6 
Ala. 
217 



Aug. 12 Aug, 7 
Ala. Ala. 
40 251 



July 27 
22 



July 10 
Aug. 4 
1,641 

Aug.21 
La. 
41 



Ala. 
67 

Aug. 14 
Ala. 
288 

Aug.l6 
Ala. 

47 

July 10 
Aug. 12 
71 

Aug. 19 
La. 
9 



Aug.ll) 
Ga. 
22(3 



Sep. 14 

Ga. 
None. 



Aug. 
Aug. 
1,421 . 



Aug. 12 
Oa. 
195 

Aug. 8 
Fla. 
74 

Aug.ll 
Ala. 
190 

Aug.l2 
Ala. 
175 

July 13 

Aug. 12 

320 

Aug. 13 
La. 
38 



Aug. 14 
S. C. 



Aug, 1 
Ga. 
32 



lujr.l4 
Ga. 
7 

July 30 

Aug. 20 

396 

July 28 
Ga. 
506 

Aug.lO 
Fla. 
51 

Aug. 4 
Ala. 
247 

Aug. 5 
Ala. 
212 

July 13 

July 13 

342 

Aug. 7 
La. 
66 



Aug. 13 
S. C. 



\ug.i: 

B.C. 
253 

Aug.22 
Ga. 
6 

Aug. 2 
Aug. 2 
1,500 

Aug. 2 
Ga. 
898 

Aug. 9 
Ga. 
156 

Aug. 12 
Ala. 
216 



Aug.21 
S. C. 



\ug.27 
S. C. 
117 

Aug.28 
Ga. 
3 



Aug. 7 

Aug. 7 

227 



Aug. 3 
Ga. 
113 

Aug.ll 
Ala. 
72 

Aug.lO 
Ala. 
304 



Aug. 13 Aug^.ll 
Ala. Al». 
114 68 



JiUy 10 

Aug. 4 

429 

Aug. 6 
La. 
40 



Aug. 14 

Miss. 
38 



July 10 

Aug.lO 

4.10 

Aujsf. 

Lm*. 

56 



Au^.l* 
Miss. 
46 
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1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


Col'bU8,Mis«.- 
















First bale rec'd. 




Aug. 8 


Aug.29 


Aug.21 


Aug.28 


Aug.l7 


Aug.24 


Where from 




Miss. 


Miss. 


Miss. 


Miss. 


Miss. 


Miss. 


Recv'd to Sept. 1 
















Nashville- 
















Fir.-^ t bale rec'd. 




Aug.22 


Aug.22 


Aug.15 


Sept. 3 


Aug.30 


Sept. 4 


Where Iroin 




Teim. 


Tenu. 


Teuu. 


Teun. 


Teun. 


Tenn. 


Recv'd to Sept. 1 










None. 


1 


None. 


Memphis- 
















First balere«'d. 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 16 


Aug.22 


Aug.l2 


Aug.23 


Aug.23 


Sept. 1 


Where from 


Ark. 


Ala. 


Miss. 


Miss. 


Ark. 


Miss. 


Miss. 


From Tenu 


Aug.23 






Aug. 12 









Recv'd to Sept. 1 


20 


75 




28 


86 


48 


1 


GalvestoD— 
















First bale rec'd. 


July 21 


July 16 


July 10 


July 9 


July 16 


July 7 


July 13 


Where from 


RioG. 


RioG. 


RioG. 


RioG. 


RloG. 


RioG. 


RioG. 


Recv'd to Sept. 1 


1,967 


7,975 


1,989 


2,706 


6,218 


5,282 


1,051 



To bring the results before us more distinctly, we have 
also classified and separated the above by first grouping 
together the dates of the arrivals of first bales, and after 
that the arrivals of new cotton to September 1. 



S. Carolina— 

< harleston . . . 
Georgi t— 

Augusta 

Atlanta 

Savannah— 

From Ga 

*• Fla... 

Macon 

Columbus .... 
Alabamii— 

Montgomery . 

Mobile 

Louisiana — 

New Orleans— 

From Texas. 

'* Miss.Val 

Shreveport .. 
MiS'-dKsippi — 

Vicksburg.. . 

Columbus ... 
Tennessee- 
Nashville 

Memphis 

Texas — 

Galveston ... 



Date of Receipt of First Bnle. 



1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 



Aug.15 

Aug. 19 
Sept. 4 

Aug. 6 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 17 

Aug.ll 
Aug. 12 



July 21 



Aug.23 
July 21 



Aug.lO 



Aug. 7 Aug. 19 



Aug.l8 



Sept. 5 1 Sept. 3 

July 31 Aug. 9 
July3l'Aug.l0 
Aug.l2|Autf.l9 
Aug. — Aug.ll 



Aug. 6 
Aug. 7 



July 10 
Aug. 4 
Aug.21 



Aug. 8 

Aug.22 
Aug. 16 

July 16 



Aug. 14 
Aug. 16 



July 10 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 19 



Aug.29 

Aug.22 
Aug.22 

July 10 



Aug.l3 
Aug. 16 



Aug. 14 
Aug. 1 



Sep. 14 Aug. 14 

Aug. 6 July 30 
Aug. 7 Aug. 20 
Aug. 12 July 28 
Aug. 8 Aug.lO 



Aug.ll 
Aug. 12 



July 13 
Aug. 12 
Aug.l3 



Aug.21 

Auff.15 
Aug.l2 

July 9 



Aug. 4 
Aug. 5 



July 13 
July 13 
Aug. 7 



Aug.28 

Sept. 3 
Aug.23 

July 16 



Aug. 13 

Aug. 17 
Aug.22 

Aug. 2 

Aug. 2 

Aug. 2 

Aug. 9 

Aug. 12 
Aug. 13 



July 10 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 6 

Aug.l4 
Aug. 17 

Aug.30 
Aug.23 

July 7 



Aug.21 

Ang.27 
Aug.28 

Aug. 7 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 3 
Aug.ll 

Aug.lO 
Aug.ll 



July 10 
Aug.lO 
Aug. 9 

Aug. 14 
Aug.24 

Sept. 4 
Sept. 1 

July 13 



This statement would indicate that the earliest portion in 
each section of the present crop was about a week later 
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than last year's crop, and from one to two weeks later than 
that of the previous year. The arrivals of new cotton to 
September 1, were as follows for the years named : 



AllRIirAL.8 OF NEW COTTON TO SEPT. 1. 








1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


' 1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


Augusta, Ga 

Albiiita, G» 

Srtvaunali, Ga 

MHCou,Ga 


275 1 220 

Ncme. ' None. 

771 l,«2rt 

20 21'' 


568 
None. 
1,254 

304 

07 

2S8 

47 

71 

9 

1,9^9 


226 

None. 

1,421 

195 

74 

190 

175 

320 

38 

***28 
2,706 


32 

7 

396 

506 

51 
247 
212 
342 

66 

"86 
6,218 


253 

6 

1,500 

^98 

156 

216 

114 

429 

40 


117 

3 

227 

113 


Columbus, Qa 

SJiJSr'XS;^.'.!"-;::- 

New Orleans, La 

Bhreveport, La 


■*2rt7 
40 
22 


121 
217 
251 


72 
304 

58 
419 

56 


Vicksburg, Miss 

Nashville, Tenn 

Memphis, Teun 

Galveston, Tex 


"*2() 
1,967 


■."75 
5,975 


38' 46 

1 None. 

48 1 1 

5.282 1 1,051 


Total all ports to 
Sept 1 


3,402 


9,784 


4.597 


5,373 


8.163 


8,981 


2,467 







This statement gives us a total of new cotton at all these 
points of 2,467 bales to September 1, this year, against 8,981 
bales to the ^arae day in 1876, and 8,163 bales in 1875, 
which is simply corroborative of the conclusions drawn 
from the previous table. Still another means for obtaining 
an indication on the same question is by a comparison of 
the weeks of smallest receipts at the ports, as we have done 
in the following : 

WEEKS OF SMALLEST RECEIPTS FOR YEARS NAMED. 



Year. 


Week ending- 


Quantity 
received. 


In 1870, smallest receipts were ... 

In 1 871 , smallest receipts were 


August 18 
August 18 
August 8 
August 29 
August 14 
August 13 
August 4 
August 17 


5,287 
7,630 


In 1872. smallest receipts were 


1,178 
8,237 
4,054 
1,541 
5,153 
1,733 


In 1873. smallest receiots were 


In 1874, smallest receipts were 

In 1875, smallest receipts were 


In 1876, smallest receipts were 


In 1877, smallest receipts were 





One fact appears to be brought out by all these com- 
parisons, and that is that the extreme difference between 
an early and a late crop is about two weeks. Still, the 
effect on the receipts of even ten days' difference is very 
considerable, showing itself through many weeks. The 
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following statement of September percentages in a meas- 
ure illustrates this. 

SEPTEMBER PERCENTAGES OP TOTAL PORT RECEIPTS^ 



Day of Month. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1 


8. 
00-11 
00-15 
0022 
00-28 
00-39 
00-47 

8. 
00-64 
00-78 
00-91 
01-01 
01-21 
01-33 

8. 
01-58 
01-92 
02-11 
02-32 
02-58 
02-82 

8. 
0314 
03-55 
03-78 
04-04 
04-39 
04-65 

8. 
0506 


00-04 
00-08 
0013 
0017 
00-23 
00-27 

8. 
00-36 
00-42 
00-47 
00-53 
00-61 
00-68 

8. 
00-81 
00-91 
0101 
01-12 
01-27 
01-35 

8. 
01-50 
01-76 
01-89 
02 07 
02-27 
02-45 

8. 
02-74 
03-03 


00-03 
00-06 
00-11 
00-16 
00-22 

8. 
00-32 
0038 
00-13 
00-51 
00-60 
00-69 

8. 
00-86 
01-00 
01-12 
01-23 
01-41 
01-60 

8. 
01-90 
02-08 
02-30 
02-49 
02-74 
02-99 

8. 
03-36 
03-56 
03-84 


00-02 
00-05 
00-10 
00-13 

8. 
00-22 
00-30 
00-37 
00-46 
00-55 
00-63 

8. 
00-80 
00-95 
01-08 
01-21 
01-36 
01-49 

8. 
01-70 
01-86 
02-05 
02-25 
02-49 
0273 

8. 
0314 
03-44 
0373 
04-03 


00-05 


2 


00 09 


3 


8. 


4 


00-10 


5 


00-28 


6 


00-36 


7 


00-44 


8 


00-53 


9 


00-65 


10., 


8. 


11 


0088 


12 


00-99 


13 

14 

15 


01-19 
01-34 
01-53 


16 


01-72 


17 


8. 


18... 


0206 


19.... 


02-32 


20 


02-58 


21 


0-2-82 


22 


03-12 


23 


03-46 


24 


8. 


25 


03-95 


26 


04-28 


27 


04-65 


28 


05-00 


29 


05 49 


30 


05-87 







The foregoing percentages would furnish, as the month 
closes, an expression of the relative maturity of the dif- 
ferent crops, were it not that other conditions coming 
in sensibly affect the movement to the ports. Prominent 
among these we may mention the character of the picking 
season, which begins early to exert an influence, and may 
finally become a very important consideration. This has 
been the case this fall, and the same agencies were 
also active as an obstructive force in the year of 1875, 
when the crop was generally early. Very excessive rains 
both seasons cut out so many picking days, that every 
fair moment was of necessity devoted to gathering and 
housing the cotton, to the neglect of ginning and baling. 
This disposition of the planter is decidedly increased in 
case the crop is a late one ; for in that event general pick- 
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ing has of course to begin late, and a subsequent loss of 
days by rain or otherwise, must compel a more eager 
improvement of what is left, to the exclusion of other work. 
On the other hand, with the crop early and the picking 
season fine, the labor on the farm proceeds in a regular 
routme, without interruption, and, other thmgs being equal, 
the movement to the ports will be rapid. 

Another important consideration affecting the receipts 
is the height of the water in the navigable streams of 
the Southwest Formerly this was a point of very decided 
consequenca But the great expansion in the railroad net 
work since the war has made it a less controlling influ- 
ence. Still, even at the present time there are extensive 
regions having no means of marketing their cotton other 
than the navigable rivers and bayous. After a very dry 
summer, many of these streams, including at times some 
of the larger ones, fall so low that the smallest steamboats 
cannot navigate them, and they remain in this condition 
for weeks. The planters and factors who are dependent 
upon them have no alternative but to wait until the 
autumn rains cause a rise of water. It often happens, 
however, that navigation remains suspended or obstructed 
during all or most of the winter; in such instances the 
spring rains give those sections their earliest relief, render- 
ing possible then for the first time the Marketing of their 
reserves of cotton. It becomes very necessary, therefore, 
for the observer to know the condition of these rivers 
each season. Very little, however, can be learned on 
this point, except by comparison with previous seasons. 
We have, therefore, compiled the following from the 
monthly reports of the Signal Service Bureau. It will be 
noticed that we include the data for points on the Upper 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers ; this is done principally 
for comparison when future floods threaten. 
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The foregoing tables show the position of the rivers 
named for the past four years. The object for including 
the northern stations was, as stated above, that our readers 
may have in their possession the condition of the rivers in 
those districts at times of previous floods, so as to be able 
to judge better of any future similar conditions. As we 
are, however, now considering the influences affecting the 
movement of the crop during the fall months, the principal 
facts from these tables which shed light on that point for 
that period may be usefully brought together for comparison. 

HEIOHT RITBR8 ABOVE LOW WATER. OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1873-77. 





>NS. 


October. 


November. 


December. 


STATK 


High'st 


Lowest 


High'st 


Lowest 


High'st; Low' t. 






Ft. In. 


Ft. III. 


Ft. In. 


Ft. In. 


Ft. In. 


Ft. In. 


Missiffsippi. 














St. Louis 


-.1877.... 


12 10 


610 


13 10 


9 9 


16 9 


9 5 




1876.... 


14 9 


9 6 


13 3 


9 9 


14 2 


6 9 




1875.... 


14 


8 2 


8 4 


5 3 


7 4 


3 11 




1874.... 


8 10 


7 


7 6 


6 3 


7 8 


3 4 




1873.... 


7 5 


6 3 


8 6 


4 8 


16 4 


4 6 


Cairo 


..1877.... 


11 4 


3 5 


19 1 


10 4 


24 4 


14 4 




1876.... 


22 3 


710 


13 4 


9 


12 4 


3 




1875.... 


14 4 


711 


2110 


5 10 


29 3 


13 1 




1874.... 


7 10 


4 5 


12 1 


3 


16 11 


6 10 




1873... 


6 


3 8 


14 9 


6 6 


34 6 


14 5 


Memphis 


..1877.... 


711 


3 2 


12 6 


711 


16 10 


10 2 




1876... 


17 11 


7 


1010 


7 9 


9 2 


2 1 




1875.... 


13 7 


5 10 


16 4 


5 2 


19 9 


11 4 




1874.... 


5 10 


3 9 


6 9 


111 


9 11 


4 11 




1873.... 


3 


2 1 


8 7 


2 4 


27 


8 2 


Vicksborg 


..1877.... 


t 


1 


20 1 


1011 


26 5 


19 7 




1876.;.. 


25 


11 6 


14 6 


11 5 


13 1 


3 11 




1875.... 


22 1 


9 8 


16 


8 


25 


16 9 




1874.... 


y 


5 6 


6 1 


3 


11 3 


6 6 




1873.... 


5 


2 7 


10 10 


211 


35 5 


6 6 


New OrieaxM. 


..1877* .. 


11 2 


14 6 


11 1 


13 2 


8 8 


11 3 




1876*... 


9 5 






14 4 


13 8 


16 2 




1875*... 


8 10 


14 4 


12 8 


1410 


10 3 


13 10 




1874*... 


13 


15 4 


14 


15 8 


13 6 


15 5 




1873*... 


12 4 


14 4 


13 1 


14 5 


5 


13 4 


Red River, 














Shreveport... 


..1877.... 


16 4 


2 6 


23 3 


17 5 


24 1 


20 8 




1876.... 


7 2 


3 9 


6 6 


2 ft 


6 9 


4 




•1875... 


14 


6 9 


6 7 


2 10 


12 6 


2 11 




1874.... 


11 3 


6 11 


9 6 


4 7 


12 4 


7 8 




1873.... 


8 5 


4 3 


13 3 


6 3 


22 8 


12 5 



* Below high water mark. 



t Receded from guage. 
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The comparison furnished in the above between 1875 
and 1877 will b3 found instructive.* 

But still another fact remains to be considered; for, . 
notwithstanding late crops, poor picking seasons, and low 
rivers, there appears hitherto to have been, as we have 
already seen, an almost constant increase from year to year, 
down to the present season, in the rapidity with which 
cotton has been marketed. In 1876-7 half of the port 
receipts had reached the ports December 8, 1876, while in 
1870-71 it was not till January 18, 1871, that the same 
percentage had been moved. The possibility of such a 
change is wliolly due to the extension and increased 
capacity of Southern railroads. Though of very late 
years the number of miles of road has not been greatly 
added to, the carrying capacity has been steadily enlarged. 
Of course, cotton cannot bo brought forward faster than tlie 
railroads can move it. So it is always an important ques- 
tion how much can the roads carry ? Last crop year we 
had a pretty fair test of their capacity during the first few 
months. But to say that no more can be brought to the 
ports in any one month now, than was then, would be mis- 
leadmg, because even if we admit that they did their 
utmost during those months, there is and always must be 
growth — very slow in miles probably for some years to 
come, but, as the business demands it, there will be further 
large additions to rolling-stock. 

With these suggestions and explanations, we may now 
with profit recall the surroundings of each crop since 1871 
during the picking season, and notice the helps and hin- 
drances which hastened or retarded the movement to the 
ports. Briefly stated, they are as follows: 



* In above tables as to height of rivere, New Orleans is reported below 
high-water mark of 1871 until Sept. 9, '74, when the zero of gauge wa^ 
changed to high-water mark of April 15 and IG, '74, which issix-tcuths 
of a foot above 1871, or sixteen feet above low-water mark ait that point. 
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1871. — First. The crop was spotted, some ripening 
early, which made the receipt of first bales misleading, as 
the most of the crop was late, Georgia being very late. 
Macon correspondent telegraphed Sept. 9 that re«eipts to 
Sept. 1 of new cotton had only been twenty bales. Sep- 
tember receipts were therefore small. Second. — No 
special influences after September affected the movement 
to the ports, except so far as the closeness of the money 
market, which was increased by the Chicago fire Oct. 8, 
tended to hasten it 

1872. — The crop was decidedly earlier, and September 
receipts were therefore large, but the picking and move- 
ment to the ports were after that checked : first, by the 
general election and its after influence; second, by low 
state of the rivers; third, and mainly by the epizootic 
which ran all through the South and put an embargo on 
all commerce. 

1873. — First The crop was late, and therefore the 
early receipts, especially in September, were small. 
Second. — The yellow fever appeared at Shreveport in an 
unusually virulent form, and was an epidemic over a 
considerable section in the Southwest, and also for a 
time at Montgomery, Ala., and elsewhere ; this also 
checked shipments to the ports. Third. — The pr.nic, which 
occurred the last of September, was the influence of great- 
est importance ; its effect being to derange the exchanges 
and make the obtaining of currency so nearly impossible 
as to clog the cotton movement for many weeks very 
materially ; later (but not till December) relief carae 
through the same money pressure forcing the planters 
and factors to push forward their cotton, as the actual 
delivery was the only way of obtaining money. 

1874. — First. The crop was generally earlier than the 
last one, the drought hastening the maturity, and conse- 
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quently the early movement was large. Second. — Tlie 
rivers tributary to New Orleans were very low; ordinarily 
this would have considerably checked the movement, but, 
for reasons stated below, it was of less importance than 
the same situation ever was before. Third. — Splendid 
weather made this an unusually favorable season for mov- 
ing merchandise; the roads were so good that in absence 
of high water in the rivers it was possible for cotton to be 
carried, and it was carried, very long distances, to ship by 
railroads. Fourth. — An inducement for extraordinary 
vigilance in pushing forward the crop existed in the 
unusual necessities of the planters. The panic of 1873 
rendered it impossible for the factors to make the ordinary 
advances, so that the producers were under a pressure 
never before felt, to get money to procure even family 
supplies. On the first of December there were about 
350,000 bales more of the crop in sight than there was of 
the preceding crop at the same date, although the year's 
yield was 337,000 bales less. 

1875. — First. The crop over a considerable section was 
later (especially where the drought of 1874 was severest), 
but in a large portion of the South it was earlier than the 
previous one. Second. — The panic year of 1873 was the 
turning point in crop-raising in the South; since then it 
has been carried on much less on credit, because advances 
could not be obtained, and consequently the producers 
have been under much greater pressure than formerly to 
push their cotton forward early, so as to lay in supplies — 
such was the case in 1875. Third. — But the picking and 
marketing season was bad, the rains being very excessive, 
more like 1877 than any year in our record, and to some 
considerable extent this checked marketing. 

1876. — First. The crop was all of it earlier than in 
1874, being in August at about the same point of maturity 
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as the earlier portion of 1875, and in September the open- 
ing of the bolls was further hastened by the hot, dry, 
forcing weather, so that the first weeks of the season the 
movement was large. Second. — There was a very marked 
improvement on 1875 in subsequent weather, it being 
decidedly favorable for rapid gathering and marketing 
purposes. Third. — The crop, like those of 1874 and 1875, 
was largely raised without the advances usual previous to 
the panic of 1873, and a similar necessity therefore acted 
upon producers for hurrying it to market. 

1877. — First. The crop was late, generally believed to 
be in August two weeks later than the previous year, 
making September receipts small. Second. — The picking 
and marketing season was very bad, especially in the 
West and Southwest, and, as above stated, more like 1875 
than any other year in our record, the temperature being 
moderate and the rain excessive. Third. — The condition 
of the planters as to advances was about the same as for 
the previous year, but some claim that very many of them 
have a less urgent need for money, as their resources are 
increasing. 

We see from this review that in the past the crop move- 
ment has always been under the control of well defined 
.influences. (1) The first in importance and weight has 
been the necessity to pay debts, settle accounts and obtain 
supplies — pressing needs not admitting' of delay or post- 
ponement. (2) -Next comes the maturity of the crop, 
either hastening or delaying, but generally only during 
early weeks. (3) This latter influence, however, is soon 
swallowed up by the greater one, the character of the pick- 
ing season, either rainy or fair. (4) Then we have the 
other special conditions, such as height of rivers, the 
epizootic of 1872 and the panic of 1873, &c. As in the 
past these facts have determined the movement, so will 
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they in the future, except so far as the changed circum- 
stances of the planters may remove the stimulus for 
pushing cotton forward. 

With these explanations and suggestions, the reader is 
in position discreetly to forecast the movement of any 
crop, through the fall and winter months, if he will only 
inform himself accurately with regard to the peculiarities 
of the season on the points we have specified, and use 
the tables which are given below for comparison. 

MOXTHLY MOVEMENT OF THE CROP. 

The following shows the comparative monthly receipts 
for five years, and the percentages received at the begin, 
ning of each month of total port receipts and of total crop. 



Honthlf Bec«ipts. 


Tear beginning September 1. 


1876. 


1875. 


1874. 


1873. 


1872. 


September 


236,865! 
675,260 
901,392 
787,769 


169,077 
610,316 
740,116 
821,177 


134,376 
536,968 
676,295 
759,036 


115,255 
355,323 
576,103 
811,668 


184,744 


October 


444,003 


November 


530,153 


December 


524,975 






Total to Jan, 1 

January 


2,601,289 
500,680 


2,340,686 
C37,067 


2,106,675 
444,052 


1,858,349 
702,168 


1,683,875 
569,430 






Total to Feb. 1.... 
February 


3,101,969 
449,686 


•J,977,753 
479,801 


2,550,727 
383,324 


2,560,517 

482,688 


2,253,305 
462,552 






Total to March 1.. 
March 


3,551,655 
182,937 


3,457,554 
300,128 


2,934.051 
251,433 


3,043,205 
332,703 


2,715,857 
309,307 






Total to April 1... 
April 


:^,734,592 
100,194 


3,757,682 
163,593 


3,185,484 
133,598 


3,375,908 
173,986 


3,025,164 
218,879 






Total to Mayl.... 
May 


3,834,786 
6S,939 


3,921,275 
92.600 


3,319,082 
81,780 


3,549,894 
127,346 


3,344,043 
173,693 






Total to June 1. .. 
June 


.i,903,725 
36,030 


4,013,875 
42,234 


3,400,862 
56,010 


3,677.240 
59 "01 


3,417,736 
72,602 


Totalto July 1.... 
July 


.<,y39,755 
17,631 


4,056,109 
29,422 


3,456,872 
17,064 


3,736,741 
31,856 


3,49",338 
83,515 






Total to August 1 . 
August 


3,957,386 
14,462 
66,293 


4,085,531 
33,626 
71,985 


3,473,936 

13,524 

9,709 


3,768,597 
23,394 
12,299 


3,573,853 
46,467 


Corrections 


31,026 


Total to Sept. 1. .. 


4,0;i8,141 


4,191,14213,497,169 


3,804.290 


3,651,346 


Year's port receipts. 
Overland 


4,038,141 
300,282 
147,000 


4,191,142 
333,146 
145,000 


3,497,169 
205,339 
130,483 


3,804,290 
237,572 
128,526 


3,651,346 
141,500 


Southern consump'n 


137,662 


Year's total crop. . 


1,495,423 


4,«69,2SS 


3,832,991 


4,170.388 


3,930,508 
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1876. 



1875. 



1874. 



1873. 



1872. 



Per cent of tot al iwrt 

receipts to Jan. 1 . . 
Per cent of total port 

receiptB to Feb. 1 
Per o«nt of total port 

receipts to Mar. 1 
Per cent of total port 

receipts to April 1 
Per cent of total port 

receipts to May 1 
Per cent of total port 

receipts to June 1 
Per cent of total port 

receipts to July 1 
Per cent of total iiort 

receipts to Aug. 1 



64-42 
76-82 
87-95 
§2-48 
94-96 
96-67 
97-56 
98-00 



55-84 
7105 
82-49 
89-66 
93-56 
95-77 
96-77 
97-48 



60-24 
72-93 
83-89 
91-08 
94-90 
97-24 
98-84 
99-33 



48-84 
67-30 
79-99 
88-74 
93-31 
90-66 
9822 
99 06 



46-11 
61-71 
74-38 
82-85 
88-84 
93-60 
95-59 
97-87 



Per cent of total crop 

to Jan. 1 

Per cent of total crop 

toFeb.l 

Per cent of total cvo\\ 

to March 1 

Per cent of total crop 

to April 1... 

Per cent of total crop 

to May 1 

Per cent of total crop 

to June 1 

Per cent of total crop 

to July 1 

Per cent of total crop 

to Aug. 1 



57-99 
69-16 
7918 
63-26 
85-49 
87 03 
87-83 
88-23 



50-13 
63-77 
7404 
80-47 
83-98 
85-96 
86-86 
87-49 



54-96 


44-56 


66-54 


61-39 


76-54 


75-37 


8310 


80-94 


86-59 


85-12 


88-72 


88-17 


90-18 


89-60 


90-63 


90-36 



42-83 
5732 
69-09 
76-98 
82-53 
86-95 
88-80 
90-92 



Half the port re- 
ceipts received 

On which day re- 
ceipts were 

Half the total crop 
received 

On which day re- 
ceipts were 



Dec. 8 
2,032,132 

Dec. 16 
2,253,747 



Dec. 20. 
2,090,674 
Deo. 30. 
2,330,076 



Deo. 15 
1,745,630 

Dec. 22. 
1.916,767 



Jan. 2. 



Jan. 8. 



1,909,958 1,822,525 
Jan. 11. Jan. 16. 
2,083,115 1,978,164 



The reasons for the varying dates at which half tlie 
port receipts and half the crop had been received in the 
years named, have been set out above. 

DAILY RECEIPTS AND DAILY PERCENTAGES FOR FIVE YEARS. 

We now give our statement of the total arrivals at the 
ports each day for five years, and the percentage which had 
been up to the close of each day received of total port 
receipts for the same years. 
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The foregoing tables make unnecessary the usual state- 
ment of weekly receipts. In fact, as the corresponding 
weeks of two succeeding years end on succeeding days of 
the montli, there is always a difference, when a series of 
years are given, of several days in the comparison between 
the close of the week of the first and last year. The' daily 
and monthly movements are, therefore, the only compila- 
tions that are not misleading. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SPOT A^^D FUTURE MARKETS 
A2JD PRICES. 

Changes in the eotton trade— Routes by wMeli eotton was marketed 
previous to the war— New York's position during same period- 
Changes the war made in routes— Receipts and sales at New York 
since— Future<lelivery businesfih— Future sales for eight years- 
Reasons why business in futures is a necessity to the trade— Could 
not be discontinued— The new arrangement a« to weight of 100 bales 
adopted by Liverpool conference— Pfioes of futures for seven 
years— Changes in mode of quoting spot cotton, how and when 
made— Spot quotations for seven years. 

The cotton trade in this country has made very rapid 
progress in organization and working-power during late 
years. Previous to the* war there was but little unity of 
feeling or of action, and no market of any considerable 
importance, outside of the Southern States, except New 
York ; and even New York held a position of comparative 
insignificance. New Orleans was then, as now, the leading 
port for marketing the crop, Mobile coming next, and 
Savannah and Charleston following them, some years 
Savannah and some years Charleston taking the precedence. 
The following statement indicates the percentage of the 
year's yield which the net movement at each port bore to 
the total movement, from 1854-55 to 1860-61. It will be 
seen that, according to it, in 1860—61 New Orleans mar- 
keted 45-78 per cent of the total; Mobile, 14-29 per cent; 
Savannah, 12-48 per cent; Charleston, 8-79 per cent; and 
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the other ports a much less amount, varying from 3-79 per 
cent to 1-47 per cent. 

PERCEXTAOB OP RECEIPTS. 



Receipts at— 


1854-5 


1855-6 


1856-7 


1857-8 


1858-9 


'5^^0. 


•60-61. 


Wilmiugtou.&c.N.C. 


00-89 


00-72 


00-89 


00-74 


00-94 


00-85 


01-47 


Norfolk, &c., Va 


01 06 


00-56 


00-78 


00-75 


00-83 


01-18 


02-04 


Charleston, &c., 8. C. 1703 


13-61 


1298 


12-54 


1203 


10-57 


OS-79 


Savannah, Oa 


12-91 


10-6? 


10-54 


08-74 


11-91 


10-89 


12-48 


A palachicola, Jco. ,Flu 


01-C6: 03-06 


04-47 


03-78 


04-34 


0400 


03-17 


Mobile, Ala 


15-50 
4204 


1810 
45-58 


16-46 
46-95 


1613 

48-67 


17-63 
41-79 


17-48 
44-35 


14-29 


New Orleans, La.,(S:c. 


45-78 


Galveston, Ac, Tex.. 


02-75 


03*1 8; 02-94 


04-48 


04-81 


05-23 


03-70 


Total at ports 


96-8 1 


96-39 96-01 


95-84 


94-28 


W:-55 


91-81 


Overland from Tenn. 


00-26 


00-39 00-16 


00-30 


0214 


02-25 


03-75 


From plantiitious by 






I 










02-90' 03-22 03-83 03'36 


03-58 


03-20 


04-44 


Total crop U. 8 


10000 lOOOOj 100-00 10000. 100-00 100-00 


10OH)O 



Even during the period covered by the above table, 
New York handled annually several hundred thousand 
bales, mainly received from the Southern outports, the 
movement overland being very small. To illustrate the 
situation and position this city then held in the trade, we 
give the New York receipts, exports and purchases here 
for home consumption, from September 1, 1849, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1861: 

COTTON MOVEUENT AT XEW YORK. 





Total 
Receiikts. 


Exports to 


Sales 


Years. 


Great 
Britain. 


AU 

other 

Countries. 


Total. 


for 
Gunsomp- 

tion. 


1849-50.... 
1850-51... 
1851-52... 
1852-53... 
1853-54.... 
1854-55... 
1855-56.... 
1856-57... 
1857-58 ... 
1858-59.... 
1859-60...- 
1860-61..-. 


481,938 
429,742 
537,115 
487,082 
450.473 
509,136 
424,712 
402.625 
351,597 
435,269 
463.433 
435,261 


200,113 
184.517 
218,771 
207,586 
245,621 
200,889 
181,045 
143,938 
110,721 
120,648 
117,630 
157,381 


114.687 
136,980 
121,000 
74,657 
82.350 
78,328 
75,419 
50.617 
39,308 
70,970 
81,828 
89,339 


314,800 
321.497 
339,771 
282,243 
327,971 
279,217 
256,464 
194,555 
150,029 
191,618 
199,458 
246.720 


167,13S 
108,245 
197,344 
204,839 
122,502 
229,919 
168^248 
208,070 
201,568 
243,651 
263,975 
188.541 


Total... 


5,408.383 


2,088,860 


1,015,483 


3,104,343 


2.304,040 



These figures represent the gross movement, not the net 
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movement, and show the average gross receipts for the 
twelve years to have been 450,699 bales. AYith the break- 
ing out of the war and the closing of the Southern ports, this 
movement fell off, of course, because there was compara- 
tively little cotton marketed ; but during that period a 
much larger proportion of the total supply of American 
staple reached spinners through this city than before the 
war. The nature of this change in the trade may be seen 
from a statement of receipts, sales to home spinners, and 
exports here and total receipts of American cotton in 
Europe, from 1861-2 to 1864-5. 

NEW YORK RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS, SALES TO SPINNERS, AND EUROPEAN 
RECEIPTS OF AMERICAN COTTON, 18dl-1865. 



Year. 


Receipts 

at 

Now York. 


Total 

Exports 

from 

New York. 


Sales to 
SpiniH rs 

nt 
New York. 


Receipts of 
American 

Cotton 
in Eui-ope. 


1861-G2 / 

1862-G3 


Bales. 
115,427 
204,229 
281,794 
391,635 


Bales. 
9,328 
27,052 
30,954 
54,203 


Bait 8. 
125,C00 
170,C00 
225,000 
316,000 


Bales. 

562,000 

133,000 


1863-64 


242,000 


1864-65 


236,000 







When the war closed, the route overland, which the 
blockade of the Southern ports had up to that time made 
necessary, continued m favor for the marketing of the 
crops of a considerable section. In fact, for a time a 
change back to the old routes was impossible, on account 
of the condition of the Southern railroads. But even after 
the old communications were restored and new connections 
made, the movement north, across the Mississippi and 
Ohio, received but a, temporary check, growing subse- 
quently even into larger proportions. As our readers are 
aware, however, only part, not to exceed 20 per cent, of 
the overland receipts, now pass through New York, the 
remainder going to other northern cities or direct to spin- 
ners. All other New York arrivals come through the 
Southern outports, the total gross movement since Septem- 
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ber 1, liS65, being as follows. We add, also, tfie stocks, 
exports, and takings for home consumption, but do not 
include in this table, nor m that for the ante-war penod 
sales of spot cotton on speculation, as they were, for most 
of the time, very imperfectly reported. 



RECBIPT8, 8Tt 


JCK AND »A 


LKS OF 

Stock 


COTTON A1 


r NEW YORK. 




Stock 










Year. 


begin - 
uln« 
year. 


Receipts 
for year. 


close 

of 
year. 


CouRump- 
tiou. 


Exported 


Sales 
for tJie 
year. 


1805-66 


40,000 


863.497 88.642 


319.393 


495,402 


814,855 


1800-67 


83.042 


674.232I4 1.497 


251,709 


469,608 


721,377 


18G7-0S 


41,497 


632,328 23,440 


275,651 


374,734 


650,38 'S 


1869-09 


23,440 


002,780 


7,367 


331,015 


327.838 


658,853 


1869-70 


7.307 


7vS0,017 


12,981 


380.699 


413.701 


794,400 


1870-71 


12,984 


1.101,591 


3»,875 


407.742 


667,958 


1,075,700 


1871-72 


38.875 


738,520 


27,027 


377.303 


373,071 


750,374 


1*^72-73 


-7,027 


1,005,080 


17.746 


411.463 


573,498 


9S4,9Gl 


1S73-74 


47,740 


975,750:50,043 


481,857 


485,590 


907,453 


1874-75 


56,043 


805,612 34,712 


381,771 


445,172 


820,943 


1875-70 


34,712 


943,49164,267 


419,562 


494,374 


913,930 


1876-77 


64,267 


959.955 07,402 


522,062 


434,158 


956,820 


Total 


jl0,143,459| 


4.560.827 


5,555,230 


10,110,057 



According to this statement the average of receipts for 
the twelve years ending September 1, 1877, was 845,288 
bales, against an average of 450, G99 bales for the twelve 
years ending September 1, 1861. But such an exhibit m no 
measure portrays the actual change which has taken place 
m the relative position of this market, or m the spirit and 
character of the trade, as it indicates only the dealings for 
export and consumption m cotton actually handled, and 
docs not represent how the methods of conducting business 
have been by degrees modified, during the war and since, 
until the entire system has become essentially new. The 
truth is, speculative operations have gradually, constantly 
and (comparing the earliest and latest dates) so very largely 
increased, that now even spot transactions, which with 
transit cotton were until recently the only transactions, 
have come under the influence and almost under the con- 
trol of sales for future delivery. To set out the history of 
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this growth, and to give an idea of its present proportions, 
we have brought together the actual monthly transactions 
in futures in New York since 1870, made up from the 
daily cotton circular. Undoubtedly, in the last year or two, 
these sales have been more fully reported, so that the totals 
do not absolutely represent the growth. 

MONTHLY BALES FOR FUTURE DELITERT. 



Year 




Year 




Year 




Year 




and 


1 Bales. 


and 


Bales. 


and 


Gales. 


and 


!Bale8. 


M'nth 




M'nth 




M'nth 




M'ntb 
1376. 




1870. 




1872. 




1874. 






Jnn... 


50,167 


Jan.. 


450,800 


Jan.. 


642,150 


Jan. . 


505,500 


Foil... 


66.r,08 


Feb .. 


480,900 


Feb .. 


469,450 


Feb.. 


5 8,600 


Mar'h 


9S,342 


Mar. 


479,350 


Mar. 


517,750 


Mar.. 


701,650 


April. 


39,722 


April 


369,300 


Arril 


471,700 


April 


677,900 


May. 


70,175 


! May 


417 650 


May. 


608,050 


May. 


908,500 


June. 


67,233 


June. 


455,800 


June. 


655,900 


June. 


523.800 


July.. 


51,401 


July 


492,100 


July. 


431,400 


July. 


395,900 


Aug.. 


48.883 


Aug.. 


325,450 


Aug. 


556,400 


Aug. 


557,700 


Sept . 


89,883 


Sept 


497,300 


Sept. 


520,850 


Sept. 


410,500 


Oct... 


200,585 


Oct.. 


433,900 


Oct.. 


748,400 


Oct.. 


441,100 


Nov.. 


189,025 


Nov . 


508,100 


Nov. . 


566,500 


Nov. 


696,300 


Dec. . 


237,125 


Dec. . 


406,700 


Dec. 


937,250 


Dec. . 


475.300 


1.209,14<> 1 




5,317,550 


7,1 25,800 




6,862,750 



1S71 




1873. 




1875. 




1877. 




Jan... 


219,375 


Jan.. 


413,050 


Jan . . 


651,700 


Jan. . 


877,200 


Fi'b. . 


241,450 


Feb .. 


341,650 


Feb.. 


537,700 


Feb.. 


1,324,300 


Mai'.; 


447,700 


Mar . 


739,850 


Mar. 


588,700 


Mar.. 


1,948,200 


April. 


153,690 


April 


380,500 


April 


891,850 


April 


1,303,100 


May. 


350,183 


May. 


373,550 


May . 


723,400 


May. 


998,200 


June. 


331,450 I 


June. 


404,000 


June. 


809,500 


June. 


996,600 


July.. 


273,000 


July. 


326,100 


July. 


609,850 


July. 


619,600 


Aug.. 


327,600 


Aug.. 


313,150 


Aug. 


468,750 


Aug. 


889,900 


Sept . 


350,750 


Sept. 


368,950 


Sept. 


596.200 


Sept. 


941,100 


Oct... 


450,350 


Oct. . 


431,550 


Oct.. 


883,700 


Oct. . 


1,161,500 


Nov .. 


343.314 


Nov . 


551,500 


Nov. 


500,700 


Nov.. 


1,099,300 


Dec... 


370,050 


Dec. 


458,100 


Dec. 


447,200 


Dec . 


1,389,200 




3,858,912 


• 


5,103,250 




7,799,250 




U;,548,20O 



We here see that calling the present crop 4,500,000 
bales, the future sales in New Yqrk during the last twelve 
months were about three times the total year's production, 
representing, at 10c. per pound, an aggregate value of 
about $598,400,000. 

Yet this is not the whole measure of the change recent 
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times have witnessed; a feature perhaps even more sur- 
prising, tlio twin growth of this future-delivery business, 
is the effort made and the expense incurred in obtaining 
facts of interest to the trade, and the wonderful extent 
and accuracy of those facts. In the ante-war times the 
only interchange of thought was between a few brokers 
who were accustomed from day to day to meet on 
'Change and communicate to each other points of infor. 
mation. Out of it all, however, nothing could be gathered 
sufficient even to form an official market. Different news- 
papers often varied widely in their quotations. The 
Journal of Commerce published the prices made up by 
one firm of cotton brokers, the Courier and Enquirer those 
made by another firm, and the Herald those of still 
another. When, in 1S65, the Chronicle began the first 
effort at organization, by grouping together cotton intelU- 
gence from all parts of the world in a weekly report, 
although judged by present standards the early effort was 
comparatively meagre, yet it was a considerable advance 
and an indication of an existing want which has sii.ce 
found expression in the establishment of Cotton Exchanges 
all through the country, and in the remarkable growth of a 
complete system of obtaining information. How visionary 
would the man have been thought who, in 1866, when the 
cable was first laid, should have prophesied that the trade 
here would in a few years be in the receipt of several 
reports a day by cable from Liverpool, Manchester, Havre, 
&c., and by telegraph from all Southern towns of any 
importance, conveying information with regard to every 
changing condition of the growing crops, every movement 
of the staple, and every fluctuation, however trifling, in the 
markets. And yet this is only a portion of the data 
daily and weekly gathered and distributed by our Cotton 
Exchanges. 
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These facts, so briefly set out, show the extent of the 
revolution which has been effected in business methods. 
But the modifications made have only kept pace with, and 
been mere adjustments to, the changes which have taken 
place in physical science. Years since, when it required 
twenty to thirty days to reach Liverpool, it was 
impossible to base a venture on facts at the moment 
existing. New Orleans, as the centre of production, 
might be ten days or more from us, while the interior 
was many days from New Orleans ; and, on the other 
hand, the market for consumption was twenty or thirty 
days in the opposite direction. To bring these distant 
points together, and to adjust the relation between 
supply and demand, so as to be able to act intelligently 
either as buyer or seller, required time ; and even 
then the chances of a variation in the conditions before 
the operation was completed were great, but must be 
assumed. Under such circumstances, action could only be 
slow. But when these distances were all very greatly 
reduced by the substitution of railroad and steamship for 
stage-coach and sails, mercantile movements necessarily 
quickened, and with the telegraph and cable brought 
into use, no other system than the present would be 
possible. 

It is folly, therefore, to decry future-delivery business. 
To direct and control it, and, so far as possible, strip it of 
evil, is of course needful; but one might as well attempt to 
talk down the use of the cable and telegraph as to seek to 
suppress a system which is a voluntary outgrowth of such 
quickened communication. Besides, it has great uses. 
Through it the spinner is enabled, with confidence, to sell 
his year's manufacture in advance, and ensure a steady 
trade; for he can as soon as the goods have been promised, 
buy contracts based on approved samples, for the delivery 
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as he needs it, of the cotton which is to make them. If 
he could not do this, he would be compelled either to pur- 
chase at once, requiring a much larger capital for his busi- 
ness and a loss of interest to be added to the price of his 
goods, or else await the moment when he needs the cotton, 
and take the risk of buying at whatever price may rule at 
the time. These are the days of very small profits; the 
loss of interest or a slight rise in the staple would in many 
cases absorb it all, or turn what promised to be remunera- 
tive into an actual loss. Furthennore, this business in 
futures encourages and assists the manufacturer with 
limited resources. The tendency in this country now is 
for capital to accumulate in the hands of a few. Business 
naturally moves towards the larger houses; their superior 
credit, beyond criticism as it is, and their greater means, 
give them immense advantages, so that the number of 
small traders is constantly decreasing. Such an absorption 
of minor firms is very harmful, and anything that benefits 
them or ensures them a stronger hold is an advantage to 
the country at large. Then, again, the future-business may 
be of great benefit to the producer. He can select his time 
for disposing of his crop, and if he desires can find a pur- 
chaser for it months before it is harvested. This gives him 
a choice of time for selling, and a greater chance of profit 
for his year's labor. Finally, the opportunity the spinner 
and producer secure of purchasing and selling when they 
deem it best, should tend to so distribute transactions 
through the year as to impart to the cotton market greater 
stability. Few conditions are more vexatious, and not un- 
frequently disastrous, to the spinner, than fluctuations in 
the price of the raw material. A rise is more likely than 
not to catch him with his contracts for goods made and 
his cotton unbought, while a decline depreciates all his 
unsold stock and deadens the goods market everywhere. 
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A price as nearly uniform as possible reduces the risks of 
his business to a minimum, and makes it what it should be, 
an open trial of skill and economy in manufacture. 

But notwithstanding all these advantages which are con. 
nected with and grow out of this department of the trade, 
there is a great evil fostered by it; we refer to a species of 
speculation extensively practiced — so extensively, in fact, 
that it exceeds in aggregate amount the legitimate future 
sales — and which we are far from advocating or justifying. 
But to condemn the system because it admits of perversion 
from its true purposes, would be very unreasonable. So 
long as there are crops to be raised, and such uncertain 
elements to be forejudged as acreage, weather, condition 
and consumption, we shall find those who, trusting in their 
information and foresight, will trade on the probabilities. 
But such dealers are limited in number, and generally con- 
servative in action. With, however, this kind of business 
once begun, it soon finds almost numberless followers of 
various classes : — one takes a turn for a point or two, an- 
other hammers the market with a persistency worthy of a 
better cause, and still another strives to screw it up by a 
cornering movement. All this is, of course, objectionable, 
but what can be done about it, except let the participators 
punish themselves. They are on both sides of the market, 
and on the average have very slight influence over it, 
getting a little success for a time, but generally after a 
brief existence are snuffed out. The worst feature of it 
is, that the South is constantly putting the gains on the 
crops it raises into this same hopper which turns out chaff 
only. A broker told us a short time since that ninety- nine 
out of every one hundred speculative accounts he had 
opened showed a loss to his clients; this is probably a fair 
sample of the whole business. It is a lottery in which 
every chance is against the ticket-holder. It will be & 
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blessed day for the South when it really learns this lesson 
and acts in the light of it 

An important cliange in the business in futures has been 
determined upon the past year, through the conference at 
Liverpool. Wo refer to the fixing of the weight at New 
York and Liverpool of 100 bales at 43,200 pounds. Here- 
toforo the average conventional weight in the New York 
market for deliveries under a contract has always been 
considered 450 pounds per bale, but at Liverpool the 
requirement has been that the bales should average within 
5 per cent of 432 pounds. A fixed weight is very desir- 
able. Under the old Liverpool rule, sellers regulated 
their deliveries according as their contract was a profitable 
or a losing one. The arrangement now agreed upon wnll, 
when carried into effect, limit the possible variation from 
the quantity contracted for to half a bale, or one half of 
one per cent, and therefore prevent any advantage being 
taken by the seller; and further, it facilitates the opera- 
tions of tlie EngUsh spinner, enabling him to cover his 
sales of yarn, which are made in pounds weight, by the 
purchase of the exact ^weight of cotton required for that 
purpose. 

As the fluctuations in prices for the years since this 
description of business was begun, are of much interest, we 
have compiled them, beginning with September 1, 1870, and 
giving the highest and lowest prices of the sales each week 
for each month down to September 1, 1877, all of which 
will be found in the following nineteen pages. The reader 
should remember in using these figures that previous 
to September 1, 1875, future transactions were based on 
Low Middling Uplands, old classification; since that time 
they have been based on Middling Uplands, new clas- 
sification. We shall explain the change in classification 
subsequently when speaking of the spot quotations. 
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It will bo noticed that with the last page of the fore- 
going future quotations the form of the quotation is 
clianged. This is duo to the fact that on the first of 
March, .1877, the decimal was adopted by the New York 
Cotton Exchange for expressing the fraction, and has 
been in use from that date. 

QUOTATIONS FOR COTTON ON THE SPOT. 

The business in futures in the New York market has 
since its introduction overshadowed the transactions in 
cotton on the spot, as we have previously shown. This 
was a very natural result of its greater proportions. The 
total receipts of cotton at New York have never reached 
but a very little in excess of a million bales, and yet the 
future sales last .year aggregated over thirteen million 
bales. Still, the spot transfera are considerably in excess 
of the actual receipts, on account of the speculative trans- 
actions. 

But no little inconvenience has always been experienced 

from the fawit that quotations in the different markets of the 

United States were on a different basis. Frequent efforts 

have been made in the past to assimilate them, but always 

without success, until the organization of Cotton Exchanges 

throughout the North and South made it practicable. The 

first step was taken at the National Cotton Convention, 

held at Augusta on the 10th and 11th of June, 1874, 

when the following report, made by Mr. Chaffe, of New 

Orleans, was adopted: 

First— That we recommend to the Convention the adoption of a 
uniform classltlcatlon of cotton throughout the United States, to be 
called the Standard American Classification, and that the Convention 
request all Cotton Exchanges in the United States to appoint an expert, 
who sliall meet at some point designated hy this ConTentlon in response 
to a call from the chairman appointed by this Convention, on or before 
the 1st of September next, when they together shall procee«l to make a 
classification that shall be the American standard, which shall be 
adopted by all American Exchanges, and official quotations from and 
after the 1st of October next shall be based on the types prepared and 
established by said committee of experts. 
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Second— The types to reptesent the foDowing grades, viz.: Good mid- 
dling, middling, low middling, good ordinary, «nd4>rdinaiy. 

In accordance with this report a committee was appointed 
by the Convention, Mr. J. T. Doswell, of New Orleans, 
being chairman, to carry out the recommendation contained 
in it. This committee met in New York on Tuesday, Sept. 
1, 1874, and reached a satisfactory conclusion, fixing upon 
types and forwarding duplicates to the various Cotton 
Exchanges. TVith the 1st of October of the same year 
the new quotations, based on the American Standard of 
Classification, became the official ones. In New York the 
grades of fair and middling fair, as established by that 
Exchange, were added; and up to Sept. 1, 1875, the six 
grades of upland cotton, on the types that ruled in New 
York market previously, were also given, for the purpose 
of settling contracts in futures. 

At the next National Cotton Convention, which was 
held at Greenbrier, "White Sulphur Springs, Va., in July, 
1875, Mr, Pinckney, of Charleston, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That two grades be establisbed, in addition to those adopted 
at the last Ck>nTention, to be known as middling fair and fatr, and that 
the Committee on Classification of New York Exchange be requested to 
put up same and forward to other Exchanges. 

But even with all these changes, a difference still remained 
between the American types and the Liverpool types. 
An attempt was consequently made to secure an interna- 
tional standard. In the fall of 1876 the Liverpool Cotton 
Brokers* Association presented to the National Cotton 
Exchange a case containing a complete set of their official 
Standard Samples for American Cottons. The Types were 
as follows: — Good Middling, Middling, Low Middling, 
Good Ordinary of each growth. Uplands, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Texas. 

At the third Convention of the National Cotton 
Exchange, held in July, 1877, this subject was brought j 
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up, and the following report, made by Mr. Lafiite, of New 

Orleans, was adopted: 

No. l.—Thej' recommend the adoption of tlio Liverpool Standards, to 
conform to the tjpea sent out by the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, and 
now In poHscssinn of tills Exchange. 

No. 2.— The types for uphvnd cotton to be made up in New York by a 
boanl of eight exiwrtR, two of wliom Bhall bo appointed by the New 
York Exchange, two bj- the Charletttim Exchange, two by the Savannah 
Exchange, one by the Norfolk Exchange, and one from the Cincinnati 
Exchange. 

No. 3.— That the type» for Mobile, Orieana and Texas cottons be 
made up by experts appoint^'d re8i>ectively by the Mobile, New Orleans 
and Galveston Exchanges. That the tyi>es so made up shall bo cousJd- 
ere<l as the "American" as well as " International Standiirds," and that 
exact duplicates be forwarded to each Constituent Exchange, to the 
Liveri»ool Exchange, and to all members of any Exchange who may 
make application for the same upon payment of five dollars for each set. 
The origimil tjpes to 1h? retained by the Exchange charged with the duty 
of making up the types. 

So far as the New York Cotton Exchange is concerned, 
no action has been taken on this subject, so that the quota- 
tions here are still based on the American Standard of 
Classification. Tliere would seem to be, however, great 
advantages in having one standard everywhere; and we 
have no doubt that, in the end, the objections now felt to 
exist against the adoption of some such plan as here pro- 
posed will be overcome and the simpler system ^o into 
general use. 

We now add the daily price of cotton in New York 
from September 1, 1870, to September 1, 1877. We first 
give the quotations in the New York market of Low Mid- 
dling Uplands (old classification) to September 1, 1875. 
On and after the first of October, 1874, the oflBcial quota- 
tions were of the grades of cotton established by the 
National Cotton Exchange, as set out above, called the 
American Standard of Classification. From that date, 
therefore, to September 1, 1877, we give the daily prices 
of three grades of the new American classification, viz., 
(1) Good Ordinary, (2) Low Middling and (3) Middling. 
These prices will all be found on the following fourteen 
pages. 
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PRICKS IX OREAT BRITAIN. 

We can only add a brief summary of the prices of 
cotton at Liverpool For very early dates the compilation 
which is generally relied upon is found in Tooke's *' High 
and Low Prices.'^ That statement is scarcely of sufficient 
interest to us to be inserted in full here and we therefore 
give the range as he has it. for each year from 1788 to 1800. 





LIVERPOOL PRICES OF COTTOX, 


EXCLUSIVE OF 


DUTY. 


Year. 


West India, &c. 


BowM Georgia. 


Pcrnambuco. 


Bengal &Siirat. 


1788. 


«. 


d, 8. d. 
2 ® 2 9 
0® 1 10 
1 ® 1 9 
1 ® 2 G 
8® 2 6 
0® 2 3 
1 ® 2 2 
3® 2 G 
7® 2 G 
5® 3 4 
1 ® 3 4 
6®4 7 
8® 3 2 


s. d. 6. 


d. 


6. d. 8. d. 
1 G®2 7 
1 4® 1 8 
1 7 ® 1 10 
1 6® 2 7 
110® 2 G 
1 9 ® 2 3 
1 6®2 1 
1 9 @ 2 G 

1 10 ® 2 6 
111® 3 5 
3 1 ® 3 5 

2 5® 4 8 
2 9® 3 1 


8. d. 8. d. 


1789. . . . 






1790. 




8® 010 


1791. . 




8 ® 1 3 


179 \ 




11 ® 1 3 


1793, ... 
1794". . . . 
1795.... 
1796. ... 

1797 

179^. ... 
1799.... 
1800.-.. 


1 1 ® 1 
1 0® 1 
1 3 ® 2 
1 0®2 
1 0®3 
1 10® 3 
1 5®5 
1 4® 3 


4 
6 
3 

5 
1 
9 




10 ® 1 4 
9 ® 1 1 
1 1 ® 1 10 
Oil ® 1 10 

10 ® 1 11 

1 8® 2 2 
OIL® 2 4 
10 ® 1 G 



The average prices for subsequent years have been as 
follows, according to the Liverpool Cotton Brokers' Circular. 



Years 


Midd'g 
Upl'dw. 


Fair 
Sunit. 


Years. 

1 


Midd'g 
Up.'ds. 


Fair 
Surat. 

d. 


Years. 


Midd'g 
Ufil'ds. 


Fair 
Siiiat. 




d. 


d 




d. 




d. 


d. 


1801.. 


18 


16 


1827.. 


iih 


518 


1853.. 


5% 


418 


1802.. 


IG 


14 


1828.. 


G38 


458 


1854.. 


538 


358 


1803.. 


121a 


lli« 


1829.. 


52*4 


4 


1855,. 


558 


4 


1804.. 


14 


III3 


1830.. 


6^8 


5 


1856.. 


6616 


4% 


1805.. 


IGI3 


14 


1831.. 


6 


458 


1857.. 


7V 


51a 


ISOtt.^ 


-^.- 


I4I2 


1832.. 


658 


5 


1858.. 


6^8 


51a 


1807.. 


13 


1833.. 


81a 


6i8 


1859.. 


6^ 


5 


1803.. 


22 


191a 


1834.. 


8«8 


658 


I860.. 


6I4 


5 


1809.. 


20 


181a 


1835.. 


1014 


7I4 


1861.. 


8«16 


65i8 


1810.^ 


^- 


-15 


1836.. 


978 


6I4 


1862.. 


1714 


12-^8 


■^Bii.: 


12 


1837.. 


7 


434 


1863.. 


23 14 


1914 


1812.. 


163i 


14 


1838.. 


7 


4'8 


1864.. 


271a 


211a 


1813.. 


23 


1713 


1839.. 


7''8 


S-^s 


1865.. 


19 


1413 


1814.. 


29 19 


21 


1840.. 


6 


41a 


1866.. 


151a 


12 


1815.. 


20-44 


17 


1811.. 


6I4 


458 


1867 . 


10^8 


8^ 


ISIG.. 


-18^ 


I519 


1842.. 


638 


4 


1868.. 


lOia 


81a 


1817.. 


20^8 


17 


1843.. 


4«8 


31- 


1869.. 


1218 


9^ 


1818.. 


20 


15^ 


1844.. 


4^8 


358 


1870.. 


916i« 


8i8 


1819.. 


131a 


OOg 


1845.. 


418 


3I8 


1871.. 


8^16 


513i6 


1820.. 


lllfl- 


. 81a 


1846. 


4^8 


31a 


1872.. 


10»16 


71a 


-1821.? 


' 9^3 


7"^^ 


1847.. 


6l8 


41^2 


1873.. 


9 


63iQ 


1822- . 


8I4 


G-'S 


1818.. 


418 


314 


1874.. 


8 


55l6 


1823.. 


8H 


6\ 


1849.. 


518 


3^8 


1875.. 


738 


5 


1824.. 


8I3 


0=8 


1850.. 


7 


5^4 


1876.. 


G14 


41a 


1825.. 


11^8 


8^8 


1851.. 


51a 


414 


1877.. 


65io 


53l6 


182G.. 


G% 


5.: 


1852.. 


55io 


414 









The full details for 1877 and the influences acting on the 
market we have made up as follows from Ellison & Co. 
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Messrs. Ellison & Co. also furnish the following state- 
ment of the average value of all kinds of raw cotton 
imported, exported, consumed, &c., in Great Britain for 
the i>ast ten years. 





1877 187G.'lH7r>. 1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. 


1870. 


1869.|18«8. 




1 d. d. 


d. 


d. j d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. d. 


Import 


' 6I4 fiig 


7»io 


7I2 858 


»5i6 


8 


»5l0 


lUie ^s 


Export .... 


r>i3,e 514 


5^8 


6 7 


7^8 


7 


838 


10 8i3ie 


Consunip*!) 


G^ie 1 C3ifl ; 7i8 


7*8 834 


91»16 


8^8 


O'le 


113ic OTg 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN 

EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

Year unfavorable for spinners— Eastern -war not 'the cause but the 
developing influence— How consumption of gooils was stimu- 
lated—First, by cotton famine— Second, by speculation and free 
borrowing in United States— Third, speculation and wastefulness 
everywhere— Fourth, rivaliy among spinners— Sudden check in 
demand and large decrease in consumptive power— Consumption 
of cotton in Europe for a series of years— More favorable outlook 
for the manufacturing industry in the United States— Growth in 
spindles in Europe and America— Ellison's review for 1877— United 
States crop for 1876-77. 

The past year has been an extremely cheerless one to the 
cotton goods trade. It was, however, begun in hope, for in 
its earlier days almost every surrounding appeared to favor 
a return of prosperity, and the little flicker of life which 
marked the closing months of 1876 seemed to add an earnest 
of new vigor in the months to come. And yet with all this 
promise it is scarcely necessary to say that the year's 
business has been very disappointing, without prospect of 
relief even to the very end. In fact, the cotton-consuming 
world is to-day in the situation of a greatly reduced patient, 
with apparently no recuperative power. 

The cause of this condition is a question of the first im- 
portance; for it is a very essential point gained if we can 
learn the nature of the disease we wish to cure. The pop 
ular idea has been to charge it all to the war in Eastern 
Europe. Only let us have peace and the revival will be 
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instantaneous, has Ixjen echoed from every side. This is a 
very natural inference, because the new depression began 
with tlie war; and yet the argument that it will therefore 
end with it is very inconclusive. Our own commercial 
distress began with the panic of 1873, and although that 
storm soon passed off, and in fact is at present almost for- 
gotten, the disorder has really increased every year since, 
until now it is universally admitted that there was a 
disease which was not then recognized, and of which the 
panic was only an outward sign. 

Similar in some respects to tliis experience appears to us 
to be the relationship which the war in Eastern Europe 
bears to the present depression in the spinning world. That 
conflict was certainly the developing influence, but the real 
cause of the depression seems of deeper origin, accumu- 
lating in force for years, and made up of divers elements 
acting and re-acting ujK)n one another. 

Great Britain was for a very long period the manufac- 
turer of cotton goods for the world. During the ten years 
previous to 1861 the Continent however rapidly attained 
in this industry an increasingly important jxjsition. From 
an average consumption of 300,000,000 pounds for the five 
years ending 1855, an average of 627,000,000 pounds was 
reached by the Continent for the five years ending with 
1860; at the same time England increased her consumption 
from an average of 570,000,000 pounds to 947,000,000 
pounds. This very essential addition to the production of 
cotton goods was decidedly in excess of consumers' wants, 
and it is an acknowledged fact that when our war broke 
out the markets of the world were largely overstocked with 
European manufactures, the war saving English and Con- 
tinental spinners fiom a great disaster. 

Of course, from 1861 to 1865, the cotton famine checked 
the progress of this rivalry among European manufacturers. 
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but during those year s another element was being intro- 
duced wliich was to exert a decided influence upon the 
tVade. "We refer to the very high prices for cotton, whicli 
stimulated its production in all countries, especially in 
British India, and through the great amount of capital so 
distributed enlarged their capacity to consume and pay for 
cotton goods. In our chapter on India we have shown how 
the people there were literally flooded with money, the 
returns for their crops. These effects, as. we know, con- 
tinued for years after the war closed, and until the gradu- 
ally falling pnce of cotton reduced that capacity very 
materially. 

But out of the same civil contest sfprang other conse- 
quences of perhaps even greater importance, because more 
widely diffused. We are all familiar with the financial 
expedients and results of that war; we know but too well 
the vast amounts of money expended by the United States 
Government and people during the latter half of its prog- 
ress and for six or eight years afterward,, and of the 
speculative forces which were thus set in motion. We 
know^ too, how the lavish disbursements of the Government 
and 'an inflation of the currency led to high prices of all 
commodities and consequently to a seeming acquisition of 
wealth, which induced a very free purchase of the produc- 
tions of all other countries. Extravagance and prodigality 
were almost universal, and we were able to indulge these 
weaknesses through the many hundred millions of dollars 
borrowed in Europe by sale of securities. All this acted 
directly upon producing countries, for we lavishly bought 
their goods and thus stimulated prices, everywhere. 

With such demands then, so eager and enlarged as 
came from the United States and from those countries 
which had been producing and selhng cotton at very high 
prices, it is not surprising that European manufacturers 
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sliould receive an unhealthy impulse. Add to this, how- 
ever, the further facts contributing to the same end — first, 
that the values of the staple productions other than cotton, 
of almost all lands, were at the same time and in the same 
way enhanced; and, second, that these countries, and also 
almost every European nation, seemed to partake of this 
general feeling of prosperity, of wealth accumulating rap- 
idly, and we can easily understand how extreme and unusual 
the consuming power of the world would be, and how it 
must have stimulated the spinner everywhere. The com- 
mercial history of the American war and its after-results is 
yet to be written. When it is written, if done faithfully, 
and the direct and indirect influences and results set out, 
we shall find that in this day of steam and telegraphy the 
world has a common centre of life, with a nervous system 
acutely sensitive in all its parts to every disturbing in- 
fluence. 

But while the events we have related were in prog- 
ress, still another influence was at work, very decid- 
edly contributing to an undue growth or enlargement of 
the manufacturing industry. If all the spindles in the 
world had been in Great Britain, as they substantially were 
years ago, one can easily see that there would be less 
danger of their becoming excessive; but when we intro- 
duce a rivalry on the part of other nations, first to supply 
their own consumers and then to secure possession of the 
outside trade, we can readily understand how an increase 
once begun might go on in an arithmetical progression, 
reaching a point finally which would bring the same con- 
ditions of trouble in an aggravated form, not in one 
country alone, but in alL Precisely this has been the 
history of the spinning industry since the close of our 
war. Every nation in Europe has been building spindles; 
consumers that England used to supply, are now not only 
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supplying themselves, but competing with her everywhertj, 
even in Liverpool. This fact was referred to by the Presi- 
dent of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, at their 
annual meeting held on the 4th of February, 1878. He 
stated that foreign competition was one of the principal 
causes of the present depression of trade. And speaking 
of portions of the Continent, he further remarked that 
*• Germany, Austria, Italy and Holland had lessened their 
"imports of woven goods; while Belgium was so nearly 
*• England's equal, that it had exported both woven goods 
" and yarn into Great Britain for several years," and 
much more to the same effect. 

What a picture of quickened, unhealthy growth and of 
certain final involvement do all these facts present. We 
have first our own cotton ports shut up and such high prices 
ruling for the raw material as to make other producing 
countries almost beside themselves over the capital pouring 
in upon them for their produce. Next comes the United 
States, with its delusion of inflation and fancied wealth, 
borrowing its millions upon millions from Europe and 
throwing them back with lavish hand for productions at 
highly remunerative prices. At the same time the feeling 
of exhilaration consequent upon an apparent rapid increase 
in wealth begins to widen; — in Europe, because they could 
sell more than they could produce, at high prices, in China, 
because their teas had appreciated in value and were in 
active demand; and in other countries for similar reasons. 
Every one of these agencies, as we can see, must have 
helped to enlarge the capacity of the world to consume 
goods and thus to stimulate the demand. Then arose 
tie renewed rivalry — if we may call it such — among 
manufacturing nations, and out of it all a growth in 
spindles necessarily everywhere very rapid, on the Con- 
tinent, in England, in the United States, and finally in 
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India. To sliow in brief tho progress made in the co.i- 
sumption of cotton in Europe and America we give the 
following summary of tho average takings of spinners in 
lx?riods of five years. 

CC)N8CMPTlOX UT ErUOPE AND AMEIltCA) IS MILUOX8 OF POUNDS. 





•46-50. 


•51-55. 


'56-60. 


•61-65. 


•66-70. 


i Two 
•71-75.' YearR. 
1 '76-77. 


Great Britain... 
Rcatof Eun»i>o.. 
United States... 


560-R 
300-4 
240-5 


750-1 
451-4 
281-4 


047-3 
627-4 

358-8 


628-6 
455-4 
181-2 


973-8 
653-4 
381-9 


1.228-6 1.253-5 
850-6 9520 
524-7 610-9 


Total 


1,110-7 l,482-9|l,933-5 1,265-2 


2,009-1 


2,609-9 2,817-0 



The extent of these takings compared with previous 
periods we indicate in the following. 



lucreaae in 


1860-70. 


1871-75. ' 1876-77. 


Compan^d with 1846-50 


80-89 
35-48 
03-91 


134-98 
76-00 
34-98 


153-63 
89-97 
45-09 1 


Compared with 1851-55 


Compared wit li 1850-00 .... 







This makes the increase in the takings since 1860 over 45 
per cent; and it will be remembered that even in 1860 
the producing power was in excess of the consuming 
capacity, and that manufacturers were only saved from 
disaster at that time by the breaking out of our war. 
But to set out the progress more definitely and plainly, 
we have procured from Mr. B. F. Nourse, of Boston, 
a statement of the probable actual consumption each 
year since 1859-60, made up from the takings on the 
basis of the spinning capacity and the presumable annual 
increase in spindles. In the Chronicle of July 31, 1875, 
we published a simijp-r table for the five years (calendar), 
1870 to 1874, inclusive. These have been reconstructed 
for the seasons by the same rule that governed their first 
computation, going back to 1859-60, and adding 1875-6 
and 1876-7, to complete a period of eighteen years, for 
comparison with the table of deliveries, imports, &c., given 
subsequently. 
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Great Britain. 


Continent. 


Total. 


Season. 




14 


P 00 


11 
1^ 






§1 125 
1^ P 


li 
1^ 


1859-60. 


2,457 


420 


1,053-9 


1,C35 


418 


G88-3 


4,092 426 


1.742-2 


1860-61. 


2,404 


426 


1,023-9 


1,631 


415 


6770 


4,035'422 


1.700-9 


1801-G2. 


1,481 


393 


688-7 


1,079 


387 


416-8 


2,560 393 


1.005-5 


18G2-G3. 


1,275 


368 


460-8 


997 


3G5 


3640 


2,272;367 


833*8 


1863-64. 


1,501 


355 


532-5 


1,083 


348 


376-3 


2.584 352 


908*8 


1864-65. 


1,918 


361 


691-7 


1.327 


348 


461-1 


3,245,355 


1,152-8 


1865-66. 


2,313 


369 


852-7 


1,622 


349 


567-4 


3,935 361 


1,420-1 


1866-67. 


2,738 


374 


1,0240 


1,947 


350 


681-4 


4,685 3^4 


1,705-4 


1867-68. 


2,671 


355 


047-5 


1,977 


350 


. 691-9 


4,648 353 


1,639*4 


1868-69. 


2,754 


35S 


985-9 


1,694 


345 


584-4 


4.448 353 


1,570-3 


1869-70. 


2,760 


3S6 


1,065-4 


1,712 


370 


633-4 


4.472 380 


1,698-8 


1870-71. 


2,911 


386 


1,122-2 


2,015 


378 


762-6 


4,926 382 


1,884-8 


1871-72. 


3,190 


378 


1.205-8 


2,253 


365 


822-8 


5,443 37:3 


2,028-6 


1872-73. 


3,229 


382 


1,2.33-5 


2,202 


360 


812-7 


5,431,37: 


2,010-2 


1873-74. 


3,190 


392 


1,251-2 


2,221 


371 


825-G 


5,411 


381 


2,076-8 


1874-75. 


3,131 


391 


1,235-3 


2,346 


382 


896-2 


5,477 


389 


2,131-5 


1875-76. 


3,017 


418 


1,270-3 


2,390 


402 


9611 


5,407 


413 


2,231*4 


1876-77. 


3,13C 


406 


1,273-3 


2,402 


396 


951-2 


5.538 


40L 


2,224*5 


Total. 


46,076 


387 


17,827-G 


32,533 


374 


12,174-2 


78,609 


382 


30,001-8 



These figures are intended to represent the actual con- 
sumption. But the capacity of Europe to manufacture 
goods is now very considerably in excess of those totals. 
Mr. Ellison gives it as follows. 

CONSUMING POWER OP EUROPE. 





Number of 
Siiiudies. 


Pounds 
Spindle. 


Total Pounds. 


Bales of 
400 pounds 


Great Britain .... 
Continent 


39,500,000 
19,500,000. 


33 
53 


1,303,500,000 
1,033,500,000 


3,258,000 
2,584,000 






Total 


59,000,000 


40 


2,337,000,000 


5,842,000 



These statements show how many idle spindles there are, 
or (the fact of chief interest to us in this connection) the 
actual extent to which the growth of the spinning power 
has been forced. For instance, in 1859-60 Europe con- 
sumed 1,742,200,000 pounds of cotton. This was in 
excess of the world's wants at that time. To-day the 
position is about as follows: — (1) the spinners of Europe 
have the power to consume 2,337,000,000 pounds, which 
is an increase of power equal to 1,500,000 bales of 400 
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pounds each, (2) the United States have the spindles to 
manufacture fully 700,000 bales, and India about 200,000 
bales (all of same weights) more than in 1860. Thus we 
have in these countries an increased spinning power during 
the period mentioned of about 2^400,000 bales of cotton. 

Such has been the progress made and the results reached 
under the incentives we have briefly referred to. Of 
course, there should be from year to year a regular 
increase in the demand for goods and in the world's 
spinning power. But here we have unusual stimulants 
applied and an extraordinary development attained. Were 
the producers and consumers confined to a limited 
district we could easily see that a check to a growth so 
forced would l)e inevitable, for it is the history of almost 
every decade. With, however, the whole world as the 
field for obtaining consumers, we are apt to think of 
a constantly growing, or at least of an unobstructed 
demand, because of its extent and diversity, favorable 
influences in one nation compensating for unfavorable 
ones in another. To understand, then, the present situa- 
tion, we must remember, in connection with this extreme 
growth in spinning power, the wonderful changes which 
have taken place in the condition of consumers almost 
ever/where. 

First, notice the effect of the decline in the price of 
cotton. In 1862, Fair Surats averaged 12|d.; in 1864 the 
average reached 2]Jd.; from that point the decline was 
pretty regular, (with the exception of some recovery in 
1872 and in 1873), until in 1876 the average was 4^d. In 
the delirium excited by the high rates during our war and 
subsequently, India, out of her crops, had money enough 
even to waste on silver ploughshares; now the return barely 
supplies the necessities of life. All other cotton-producing 
countries are to the extent of their production of this staple 
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in a similar comparative condition; the very high prices of 
a few years ago giving them the idea of unbottnded wealth, 
and the constantly shrinking prices later, and especially 
since 1872, making them realize the urgency for strict 
economy. Acting in the same direction also (only less in 
degree) is the decline in the values of productions other 
than cotton. As a general indication of this, notice the 
lower wages prevailing in Europe now and the continued 
downward tendency. It is unnecessary to specify a trade, 
for it pervades almost all; but we may mention the iron 
industry as a good illustration. Nor are the lower prices 
confined to Europe alone. China, a great consumer of 
cotton goods, is fair evidence of the wide extent of the 
present depression, her teas having depreciated largely 
during the past few years. 

But, besides all this, suddenly the people of the United 
States stop spending money in Europe. We have already 
referred to the immense sums we so lavishly wasted there 
because it was so easily borrowed. Now, we are all 
economizing to make good the waste. But even when 
that necessity for economy is passed, there will be no 
revival in its full extent of the American demand on 
Europe for cotton goods. In the first place, the old 
delirium will never return; and besides, even if that 
were possible, we are in a condition to supply ourselves 
more nearly and more cheaply than formerly, and think 
we have also a very considerable surplus to furnish other 
countries at prices which will enable us to compete with 
the great producing nations. India, also, as we have 
seen, is engaged in building spindles, and hereafter will 
supply a larger share of her reduced consumption. 

Thus, at the moment when the producing power had 
reached so inflated a position, the consuming capacity is 
found to be very materially contracted — not only shorn of 
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* This table iucliides tlio total American crop for each season, and 
consequently the quantity lost at sea and that shipped to Mexico, &c. 
The deliveries for European consumption therefore differ slightly from 
those given in the table on the next page, which contains the known 
imports into Europe only. The American deliveries Include cotton 
burnt or lost within the United States, and also forwarded to Canada. 

t In the second of these tabk b the European figures of deliveries for 
seasons previous to 1870-71, and in the first table for the seasons 
previous to 1873-74, do not include cotton other than American im- 
ported into Spain and Russia. Ellison estimates the deliveries thus 
omitted in the first table to be almut 108,000 bales in 1807-08 ; 109,000 
bales in 18()8-69; 98,000 bales in 1869-70; 120,000 bales in 1870-71; 
170,000 bales in 1871-7J; and 88,000 bales in 1872-73. 



its over-excitod element, but forced below even a normal 
condition. This crisis, or concurrence of unfavorable 
influences, lias not, as we have seen, been the outgrowth 
of tlie Eastern war, but is the natural result of a disease 
which is running its course. Undoubtedly the war has 
increased tlie disturbance; and just to that extent, but no 
further, will peace act as a restorative. The whole issue 
as to the future takings of spinners is wrapped up in the 
inquiry, how far can the consuming world at this time 
find the means with which to pay for the cotton fabrics 
wliich the existing power can produce. In one particular, 
at least, the answer can be by no means uncertain: that is 
to say, at old prices the old consumption cannot be for 
the present re-established. The facts we have set out 
above 'would seem to put this point beyond all controversy. 
To what extent the lower prices now ruling will permit 
it, time alone can determine. That inquiry we cannot 
pursue, as it is wholly within the realm of conjecture. 

For the purpose of further illustrating the points dis- 
cussed* above, we have prepared the following three pages. 
The first page* is from Mr. Ellison's circular of October 
last, and shows the World's total cotton supply, &c.f 

The second page gives the European deliveries, as stated 
by Messrs. Ellison & Co. and by M. Ott-Trumpler.f 

The third page shows the percentages of each kind of 
cotton contained in these deliveries. 
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COTTOX FROM SEED TO LOOM. 



CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

There have l)een no mill returns obtained of the consump- 
tion of the cotton mills in the United States later than our 
own figures for 1875. Of course, the annual cotton crop 
reix)rts since then show tho actual dehveries, but those 
totals include the takings for all other purposes as well as 
spinning. Tho details of our figures for the year ending 
July 1, 1875, were as follows: 

COTTON MILLS ANDCOTTOX CON9CMPTIOX IX THE UNITED STATES. 



STATES. ' ^ 

o 

' y, 

NoUTIlEUS— 

Muino U7 

N. Ilampabire.' 3(»' 

Vermont | 10 

Mtidsachusetts ;>(>(> 
Rhode Island. 121) 
C'Onnecticut. . . lOS 

New York GO 

New Jersey.... 22 
Pennsylvania.! 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

Total North.. 
Southern— 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina 
South Ciirolina 
Tv^'unesseo .... 

Texas 

Virginia 



I- 

"S 

d 



> o 



Total South.. 
Recapit'lat'n 
Total North... 
Total South... 



094 

14 

2 

47 

3 

3 

l> 

3 

31 

IS 

40 



633, 

815, 

46, 

3,775, 

1,43S, 

8S9, 

615, 

178, 

451, 

4S, 

127, 

13, 

22, 



.944 23 
,709 22 
,3 14 29 
634 28 
,479 33 
,784 33- 
,20.^ 36 
,92S 29- 
,900 18 
,270, 23' 
,352 11 
,000' 8 
,9SS 15 



B 



* c '5 ■ 

^ 2 « ' 






ks. 
14 50-50 
'60;50-22J 
'55 50' 54, 



•69|161' 



•8.S 48-00; 

•20 

38|49-65 

•13 '50-83 



43-62 
5200 

47-88 
43-50 
4S-55 



9,057,543.28-42 



181 



094 
181 



47-52 



58,480112-75 45 

l,78l! 
131,340i 



10-3S 46- 
12-3746- 



9,514 
2,260 
18.250 
10,700 
54,500 
70,282 
55,384 
5,700 
54,624 



6-92 50 
8-5050 
11-07 46 
11 -85 1 46' 
11-2H|43- 
400j51 
11-6643 



lbs. 

53-00 

70-25 

51-51 

55-33 

42-69 

51-12 

46-30 

57-62 

69-85 

69-96 
168-2: 
135-69 ; 
141-801 3, 



33, 
57, 

2. 
208, 
61, 
45, 
28, 
10, 
31, 

3, 
21, 

1, 



lbs. 

.603.236 

,326,126 

,372,420 

,894,352 

,409,470 

,492,513 

,473,469 

,114.300 

,572,305 

,358,162 

,368,020 

,764.000 

,261,340 



56-25 509,009,613 



114 

73 

177 



12-00 
15-22 



481,821 '12-67 



45 254- 
00315- 

oo'iio- 

05 1 140 
97|121' 
15,137- 
•17 121' 
63 172- 
•63 1 15- 



49-07 140-57 



9,057,'543'23'42, 47-52 
481,821jl2 07|4907 



Grand total. S75, 9,539,364 127-60| 47-00 



56-25 
140-57 



60-46 



6,756,170 

132,400 

23.299,303 

2,420,362 

713,033 

1,990,800 

2,810.485 

6,694,641 

9,671,028 

6.701,718 

982,365 

5,560,835 



67,733,140 

509,009,613 
67,733,140 



576,742,753 



Balea. 

72,421 

123,535 

5,313 

450,204 

132,348 

98.044 

61,365 

21,798 

68,044 

7,246 

46,052 

3,802 

7,029 



1,097,001 

14.561 

285 

50,214 

5,216 

1,537 

4,291 

6,057 

14,428 

19,945 

14,443 

2,117 

11,985 



145,079 

1,097,001 
145,079 



1,242,080 
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For the sake of comparison, we bring forward our 
figures for previous years, giving the totals of the main 
items. 





Spindles. 


Yarn, 
Average. 


Average 

per 
Spindle. 


Total Conauniptiou. 




Pounds. 


Bales. 


187 5. 

North 

South 


9,057,543 

481,821 


28-42 
12-67 


56-25 
140-57 


509,009,613 
67,733,140 


1,097,001 
145,079 


Total 1875.. 
1874. 
North 


9,539,364 

8,927,754 
487,629 


27-60 

28-56 
12-50 


00-46 

56-86 
122-53 


576,742,753 

507,790,099 
59,793,774 


1,242,080 
1,094,387 


South 


128,526 




Total 1874.. 
1870. 

North 

South 


9,415,383 

6,851,779 
262,221 


27 73 

2S-S8 
1L-J5 


60-29 

50-87 
124-23 


567,583,873 

348,550,000 
32,575,715 


1,222,913 

752.808 
70,358 






Total 1870.. 
1869. 
North 


7,114,000 

6,538,494 
22o,063 


28-38 

28 00 

12-88 


53 57 

60-70 
138-12 


381,125,715 

396,886,586 
31,085,702 


823,166 
855,359 


South 


67,000 






Total 1869.. 


6,763,557 


27-50 


63-28 


427,972,288 


922,359 



The actual takings for all purposes from 1873 to 1877 
have been as follows. 





1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 1 1877. 


Taken hy— 
Northern mills. 
Southern mills. 


Bales. 
1,063.465 
137,662 


Bales. 
1,177,417 
128,526 


Bales. 
1,062,522 
145,079 


Bales. 
1,211,598 
145,000 


Bales. 
1,288,418 
147,000 


Total takin.%'8 
from crop.. 


1,201,127 


1,305,943 


1,207,601 


1,356,598 


1,435,418 



GOODS MANUFACTURED. 

The statement of kinds and quantities of goods manu- 
factured is necessarily incomplete. "We do not claim that 
these results are as exact as the returns of consumption. 
Spinners are frequently unwilling to state their production 
except in gross, which we are required to divide up on 
information otherwise acquired. The statement may be 
taken, however, for as close an approximation as the nature 
of the case will permit, and is as follows for 1874 and 
1875. 
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C'OTTt)X GOODS MAM'FA(TI;RKD IX TllK IXITED 8TATKS [,0008 Omittcd.] 



Year ending July 1, 1875. 



I I 






■Si B 

» CD 

1^ 



.a 



"5 OD 









45,0001 19,000 64,000 



Tbn>ad8, yaruH, and twines, 

(llm.) 

Sheetings, Bbirtings and 8ini-| 

liar plain goDds (yd8.) 540,000 94,000 634,000 

Twilled and fancy gooda, Oa-I 

i:aburg8, Jeans, &e., (yds.) .. 1^*0,000 46,000 226,000 

Print elotlw (yds.) 640,000 109,000 749,000 

Ginghams (yds.) 30,0iK) 5,0001 35,000 

Ducks (yds.) 12,000 16,000' 28,000 

Bags (number) 8.000 2,00ai 10,(X)0 



19,000 



92,000 
►1,000 



83,000 

726,000 

247,000 

749,000 

35,000 

28,000 

10,000 



Year ending July 1, IK74. 



Tbi'eads, yarns, and twines,! 

(lbs.) I 32.000 

Sheetiu;iH, shirtings and 8im-| 

liar plain goods (yds.) !520,(X)0 

Twilled and faney goods, Os-j 

naburgs, Jeans, &c. (yds ). . J204,(X)0 

Print cloths (yds.) 

Ginghams (yds.) 

Ducks (yds.) 

Bags (number) 



481,000 

30,000 

14,000 

5,000 



29,000 


61,000 


18,000 


90,000 


610,000 


97,000 


80,000 


284.000 


22,000 


107,000 


588,000 




3,000 


33,000 




10.000 


30,000 




1,000 


6,000 






79,000 

707,000 

306,000 

588,000 

33.000 

30,000 

6,000 



FUTURE PROSPECTS OF UNITED STATES SPINNERS. 

There are reasons why spinners in this country appear 
to us to be much more favorably situated with regard to 
the future than European spinners. The economies in 
manufacture which the depression we have passed through 
has taught us, added to the advancement we have made in 
machinery during the ten years previous to the panic, 
have put us into a position for more successfully competing 
with European spinners than ever before, not only for the 
trade of the United States, but also for that of other 
countries. In the first place, it is not likely that foreign 
dry goods will ever again come here in such abundance as 
previous to 1873. And in the second place, we hold 
decided advantages over Europe, if we only have the 
wisdom to improve them, for all North and South Ameri- 
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can trade; while in every other country where quality is a 
consideration, our goods have already made for themselves 
a market. Of course, any new trade is of slow growth, but 
a close study of what has been done in this respect gives a 
.very hopeful outlook as to what may be done. The actual 
figures of exports of cotton goods are as follows. 

EXPORTS OF COTTOX MANUFACTURES FR<1M UNITED STATES. 



Year ending Juno 30. 


1877. 


1876. 


1874. 


1873. 


Colored goods .... (Yds.) 
do (Val.; 

Uncolored goods. . (Yds.; 
do (Val.) 

Other inanurs of. . ^Val.) 


29,111,434 
$2,446,145 
76,720,260 
$6,424,154 
$1,310,685 


16,488,214 
$1,445,462 
59,319,267 
$5,314,738 

$962,778 


4,600,447 

$660,262 

13,237,510 

$1,686,297 

$744,773 


3,585,629 

$596,912 

10,187,145 

$1,655,116 

$695,500 


Total cotton manufac- 
tures, exported . . . (Val.) 


$10,180,984 


$7,722,978 


$3,091,332 


$2,947,528 



Here is a rise in four years from three millions in value 
to ten millions. The total even now is of course very small, 
but it is highly encouraging, for time and experience alone 
can acquaint us with the wants of any trade; and besides, 
this growth has been reached in spite of the very many 
obstacles which have been interposed by ourselves. We 
must remember thai the margin for profit is of necessity 
small. Hence every impediment, however trifling, to the 
freest, cheapest intercourse with nations wanting our 
goods, cripples or ietters to that extent the trade. What 
then we require is to have our navigation laws changed 
and reciprocal trade fostered; or in a word, we need to 
have every facility offered for making freights cheap and 
for securing the fullest and freest intercourse. When this 
has been done, our country will experience an industrial 
development hitherto unknown to us. 



In the following pages we give in full the last annual 
circular of Messrs. Ellison & Co., for the year of 1876-77, 
with a brief notice of the results as to past and prospec- 
tive consumption reached in their 1st of January circular. 
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ELLISON & CO.S ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE COTTON 
TRADE FOR THE SEASON 1876-'77. 

Twelve months ago we stated that the seasoa 187&-76 had 
been one of the most disappointlDg and unsatUfactory periods in 
the rfcent experience of the cotton industry. The season which 
has just closfd h«s been qaite as unsatisfaoiorj and even more 
disappointing than its immediate predecepsor, iDahmuch as after 
several years of depressed markets and unprofitable trade, it was 
thought til at a change for the better cou d not be far distant. 
Apparently, Europe was just beginning to recover from the 
effects of the widef^pread crisis of 1873, brought about by the 
excessive trading and extravagant speculations of lS70-'72, aod 
duriuj? the first three or four m nths of the season there were 
symptoms of renewed healthy activity in various directious; but 
theso movements were based upon the expectation that the 
threatened outbreak of hostilities b<^tween Russia aod Tarkey 
would be averted; and the moment war bfcame certain a reaction 
ensued which left the state of trade in a worse condition even 
than it was before. During the last eight or nine months of the 
s<>asoa the markets have been in a chrooic state of over-supply. 
The after-effects of the commercial and financial disasters which 
commenced in 1872-73 have been everywhere visible in the 
shipe of forced reduced expeuditure, which has led to a curtailed 
consumption of all kinds of manufactures. The consumption of 
cotton goods has not perhaps diminished, nor has it kept very 
far behind production; but it ?ia8 kept behind, and this slikht 
excess in production, com')ined wiih constantly dragging mar- 
kets, has made s-'lling quite a one sided bargain, aod almost 
invariably compelled the producer to part with his goods at 
unremunerative rates. It was accepted as certain that peace and 
settled politics would Instantly reverse the positions of buyer 
and seller, especially as there was a deficit in the supply of the 
raw material ; and this caused producers to keep up the out-turn 
of their mills, and go on selling whsb they could at the best 
prices they could get, until the loss became so great and the 
stocks of pfoods so burdfnsome that (chiefly in July, August and 
part of September) short time was adopted in iLe leading manu- 
facturing districts, while the effort to reduce production was 
further helped by a strike at Bolton. By means of these measures 
s:ocks were greatly reduced, and the margin between cotton and 
goods materially improved — so much so, at all events, that it 
became less unremunerative to wjrk full than short time, and 
with few exceptions (a^ide from the mills closed at Bolton) short 
time was practically abandoned by the closa of September. 

COURSE OF THE MARKET, OCT. 1, 1876, TO OCT. 1, 1877. 

The market closed quietly on September 30, 187(5, with mid 
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dling upland at 5 15 16d. An extensive business had been done 
during tlie first half of August, and prices had advanced to 
6 3-l6d. from 5fd. touched in July. Thence to tiie tnird week 
in September the demand had fallen off, resulting in a decline to 
5 15-16d. There was a temporary increase in the demand in the 
lasi week of September, but holders offered their stocks so freely 
that prices did not g>'.in anything of moment. October opened 
tamely, uoder tbe ibfiuence of large receipts at the American 
ports, nnd a very apprehensive feeling re^rardiug the future of 
events in Turkey Bayers operated very sparingly, holders 
showed some eagerness to eell, and middling upland receded 
(October 4) to 5id., or ^d. to fd, lower than the prices touched on 
August 17, and only -^d. on the spot, and 1-lGd. to 8-16d. in 
futures, higher than the low sales of July, which were not only the 
lowest of the year, but the lowest since 1860 There was very 
little change during the eubsequent fortnight, prices on the 
20th October being pre.ty much the same as on the 4ih of the 
month. 

More hopeful views, however, began to be entertained respect- 
ing tbe efforts being made to preserve the peace of Europe. This 
caused the public to look more closely into the position of cotton 
on its own merits, and in view of the low prices current and the 
probability of a reduced American crop, buyers commenced to 
opprate with unusual freedom, both here ana in Manchester ; bat, 
although the sales for the week ended the 26rw) October reached 
117,820 bales, such was the freedom with which tbe demand was 
met that p'ices only advanced l'16d. to ^d. per lb. on the spot, 
and 3-16d. to ^d. for futures. After so large a business it was 
thought a pause migh^ en^ue, and for a day or two the upward 
movement ceased, especiaMy ab some uneasiness was caused by 
the ultimatum suddenly delivered to Tu.kt-y by Russia ; but the 
newd (received on 31st O^tob <r) of the final arrangement of an 
armistice between the Porte and Servia rem )vedall hesitation on 
the part of buyers, and on the Ist and 2d of November the. market 
became quite excited, the sales on the last-named day being esti- 
mated at 40,000 bales, with an ad jiuonallO,(K)0 biles after official 
hours. About the same q'lantity was sold for forward delivery, 
makins: a total of 100,000 biles, an aggregate never before touche I 
in the history of the trade. The result was an advance of ^d. to 
^. on the spot, and ^d. to 5 16d. for fatures. The advance was 
fully maintained on ihe 3d and 4th November, though the 
demand fell off; but less strength was displayed on tbe 6th, 
owing chiefly to the desire of speculators to realize the late rise, 
and a slight reaction took place in futures ; but the fall was ful'y 
recovered on the 7'h, owing to a sharp upward movement in New 
Yo-k, and on the 8th the market again becime excited, closi g 
strong at an advance of f d. to ^d. per lb. on the week for both 
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Rpots and futures, bringing middling upland up to 6|d. on the 
►pot and 6fd, for distant delivery, or l|d. for " ordinary" and 
|d. to id. for ** middling " upon tlio low sales of July. Mean- 
while, the low and medium counts of yarn gained Ifd. to l|d. 
l^er lb., and the current run of 81 lb. shirtings Is. per piece. 

During the subsequent week or ten days the demand fell off, 
and prices gave waj ^ \ . for American on the spot and f d. for 
' ' futures ;*' but the decline was fully recovered between the 20th 
and 2dth November, owing to the acceptance of the armistice by 
Turkey, and the publication of the pacific assurances by the 
Emperor of Bui^sia to the English Ambassador — middling uplands 
being quoted 6|d. on the spot Hnd 6} 1. for distant delivery. Then 
cime a few days of quietness, during which prices gave way 
about ^d. per lb., owing to les^ assuring Couiineiital advicf^s ; 
the absence of any signs in the Ion «; -expected redaction in the 
American receipts, and the d>sire of sellers to get rid of cotton 
declared againpt December deliveries. The decline, however, 
a^ain brought in buyers, and with d. cldedly assuring Continental 
news, favorable Indian advices, and more activity in Manchester, 
pr ces, with slight interruptions, tended upwards, until the fall 
quored on 2i of December was more than recovered ; the 
final quotations on the last market day of the year (December 29) 
b-ing G 11-16J. for middling upland on the »pot and 7d. for 
distant *• futurts.'' 

This animation led to a large attendance of spinners during tbe 
first week of January, especially as the American receipts were 
falling off FO rapidly as to bring the smaller estimates of the 
crop to the fro t again. The demand was so excraordinary ihat 
the sales for the first six working days of the new year averaged 
over 30,000 bales per day, and the coufidence of operators was so 
unbounded that prices advanced |d. per ib. , middling upland being 
pushed up to 7 3-16d. on the spotand 7^ for June delivery, while 
as high as 7|d. was paid for distant shipments — the hi /hesi prices 
of the^eaaotu A'armlngly low estimates of the American, East 
Indian and Egyptian crops were current; sanguine views of an 
early settlement of the Eastern question were in vogue; the large 
stock of cotton accumulated by consumers was altogether over- 
looked, and dd. per lb. for middling upland was calculated upon 
as certain to be witnessed during the course of the season; but 
the excitement was too intense to last, and between the 8tii and 
17th of January the demand fell to very mode'^ate dimensions, 
speculators hastened to realize the late advance, the idea got 
abroad that, after all, the American crop might not be very much 
smaller than the previous one, and prices receded f d. per Ib. 
The decline led to an improved demand and a recovery of 3-16d. 
per lb between the 17th and 20th of January; but with aug- 
mented receipts at the American ports (the weekly figures rising 
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from 110,000 on the 26ih of January to 143,000 and 144.000 on 
the 2 1 and 9th of Febraafy respectively) the reaction recom- 
menced with more intensity than before, and middling upland 
fell to 9-16d. on the 8th of February, while the Silt-s for the 
week ended on that day reached only 40 000 bales^ bun with 
reduL-id American arrivals, advancing pi ices at New lork, 
unfavorable crop accounts from Bombay and an improved busi- 
ness in Mipchester, confidence revived, and prices gaii.ed 
3-16d. between the 8th and 15ih of February— middling upland 
being quoted Ofd. on the spot and 7 1-1 6d. for distant 
deliveries. 

The improvement, however, was only short-lived. The in- 
creased business in Manchester was more apparent than real ; the 
demand for cotton fell off, and with a large import the slock here 
increased from 829,000 bales on the 15th February, to 1,070,000 
on the 22d March. During these five weeks the sales on the spot 
averaged only 7,600 bales per day. There was no appreciable 
reduction in the rate of consumption, but with a slow state of 
trade in Manchester, spinners fell back upon their large surplus 
stocks. M .reover, they were receiving an average of nearly 
11,000 bales per week, direct from the quay. During this period, 
too, the market was injuriously affected by the pressure to sell 
March deliveries and cotton declared against shipments ; while 
business in Maurhester was re.-tricted by an adverse turn in the 
Indian exchanges. The result was a decline of id. tofd. per lb., 
middling upland receding to 6id. on the spot, and 6 1-lOd. for 
landing cotton on the 22d March, against Ofd. and 6 ll-16d. 
respectively, on the 13th February, At times there were pymp- 
toms of improvement, but thiy ended in nothing substaniial. 
Oa the 23i and 24thMarch there was a little more inquiry, owing 
to some advance in the Indian exchanges and a better demand in 
Manchester, but the change for the better disappeared on the 
26th, on the announcement of the failure of Meesrs. Isaac Low & 
Co. This event took the public quite by sur- rise, and fears *» ere 
entertained that further mischief wou d follow ; the result was 
an instant decline of 1-16.1. to ^d. per lb. Middling upland was 
sold at 6i I. on the spot, and Od. landing. The low price attracted 
buyers and the fall was recovered between the 27th and 29th 
March. The market was closed lor the Easter holidays between 
the 29Lh March and the 3d April ; meanwhile (on the 31st March) 
the Pro'ocol on Turkish affairs was signed by the various 
Powers. This j^ave rise to hopes of a speedy settlement of the 
Eastern question, and, together with the low prices, led to a large 
attendance of spinners on the 8*1 April, result-ng in a bu iness of 
80,000 bales, and an advance of id. to 8-16d in sp-^t prices, and 
8.16d. to id. in futures ; but the movement met with no response 
in Manchester. The demand rapidly fell off, and the whole of 
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ilie advance was lost between the 6ih and ilin Oih April. A ft-w 
dajs later came the rej*»ction of thfi Protocol by Turk»y, which 
was taken not only as indicating the certainty of hosillities 
between Raffia and Tiirkfy, but as threatening a general Euro- 
pean war. For several days, therefore, the market was exceed- 
ingly depressed, especially a» t« e gloom occasioned by political 
disquietude was intensified by rumors of impending diflBculties 
i . in the market, and eventually by the announcfment of the fail- 
ure of Mesi^rs. Lockhart & Dempster, who were largt-ly engaged 
in cotton operations. The result was that between the 9th and 
the 17th April prices gave way Jl. per lb. During the sub -e 
qu^nt four days rumors that renewed efforts were being made to 
preserve peace caused an advance ot 3-l()d. ; but the ac ual decla 
ration of war by Russia dispelled all hopes of hostilities being 
avertfd, while the non-committal character of the Emperor's 
manifesto led to the fear that, in certain eventualities, other 
Powers besides Russia and Turkey might be drawn iuto the con- 
flict. The upshot was a demoralized cotton market ard a fall of 
^d.. middling upland selling on Apiil 27 at 5 13-1.6d. on the spot, 
and 5 11 I6d. landing. During the subsequent wt-ek there was a 
recovery of 1 16d. to 3 32d., but it was lost the week after ; and 
on the 15tli May the quotations for middling upland were 5fJ. 
on the ppot, and 5 11 161. for near deliveries, the lowes'. prices of 
the season. 

The fall in values had now reached nearly l^d. per lb. from 
the highest prices paid in January, and the current rates were 
only l-16d. to ^d. above the low Irregular sales ma'ie durin)« the 
most depressed days in the previous season. Buyers, therfoie, 
began to think that little, if any, further decline could reasonably 
be calculated upon, especially as the prospects for the remainder 
of the season pointed to the certainty of a serious deficit in sup- 
plies, compared with the previous season. Accordingly, after the 
Whitsuntide holidays (which occurred between the 18tli and 23d 
of May) a raiber better inquiry was experienced both here and 
in Manchester. The improvement was slow at first, but made 
d cided progress during the first fortnight of June, ending in an 
advance of 9 16d. between the 15 h May and the 14ih June ; 
middling upland being quoted at 6 5-16d. on the last named date, 
against 5fd. on the former. The advance led to a pause ; buyers 
iu Manchester refused to follow the riee, aud spinners having 
increased their stocks of the raw material, cut down their pur- 
chases to very small, dimensions. Meanwhile the market was 
adversely affected by contmued apprehensions respecting ihe 
future of tbe Easern question, and by the increased gravity of 
political affairs in France, both of which causes were injuring 
trade ia j^eneral throughout the world. Between the 14th and 
23d of June, therefore, prices lost 8-16 1, yer lb ; but the react on 
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again brought in buyers, and the fall was recovered between the 
23d and 28ih. Th*i bardening tendency continued until the 19th 
of July, on ^hich day middling was quoted at 6fd. on the spot 
and 6 7 16d. for distant deliveries. 

The upward movement was due entirely to the unmistakably 
strong statistical position of the market, and receivfd no encour- 
agement whatever /rom Manchester, where trade was as dull as 
it could be. It was as clear as anything could be tbat a further 
advance in prices could not be prevented except by a reduction 
in the rate of consumption; but although there had been much 
talk of "short timto" in the manufacturing districls, nothing of 
importance in that direction had been done. At ler gth the true 
position of affairs forced iiscslf upon producers, and towards the 
middle of July the "short time" movement be^an to make 
decided progress, and continued to do so during the subsequent 
month, so much so that it was currenily estimated that the 
weekly rate of consumption for part ol July and the whole of 
August did not materially exceed 50,000 biles per w6ek. Mean- 
wijile, the market was further weakened by the promise of a 
large new American crop, the failure of the food crops in import- 
ant districts in India, and by the apparent certainty of a pro- 
longed war in Turkey. A very bad effect was produced, too, by 
the stoppage of Messrs. Shorrock, Eccles & Co., of Darwen, 
announced on the 13th of August. The upshot of these various 
influences was, that the sales for the five weeks ended August 
23 averaged only 41,000 bales per week, and that prices gave 
way 7-16d. per lb. — middlioflr upland receding to 5 15-16«1. on 
the ppot and 5|d. for near deliveries. 

At last tl e reduced rate of production began to make itself 
felt in Manchester, not in any very pronounced way, but still 
sufficient to give firmness to prices. This circum>tanc«*, andMhe 
unfavorable turn taken by the American crop advices, brought 
out buyers of yarns and goods, and led to a little more business 
in cot' on, but the demand was so freely met that prices gained 
only 1-16J. per lb. in the last week of August and the first week 
of September. Little attention was paid to the had crop accounts, 
» nd the improvement in Manchester was reported as being of a 
very trifling character; but as the month of Septi^mber advanced 
the unfavorable crrp news became too general to be altogether 
ignored, while it was also clear that more business had been 
doing in Manchester than appeared on the surfa''e. Spinners, 
therefore, became very large operators, especially as they bad 
allowed their surplus stocks to be completely used up, and dur- 
ing the three weeks ended ihe 27th of September the rah's aver- 
aged over 80,000 bales per week and prices advanced fd. per lb. 
After so large a business there was less animation between the 
27ih and 29th of the mt.n'h, and futures lost 1 16d. to id., but 
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^pot prices remalDf'd steady, middlio^ upland b-in^: quoted 6|d. 
per lb. on the last day of the month, being 7- 16d. higher thnn 
the opening, f d. high««r than the lowest, and 13 16d. lower than 
the highest prices of the season. The average price for the 
season is 6^d., agfiinst 6^i. Inst season. 

The following is an accountof *heprincipil fluctuations during 
the season in the leading; descriptiona of otton, and in 32's twist 
and 8i lb. shirtings : 
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IMPORTS AND STOCKS. 

The imports and stocUa of the whole of Europe compare as 
follow?, in 1.00 )'8 of bales: 





Ameri- 
can. 


iXn. B-ll. 


EgJTt. 


Smyr- 
na. 


W. Ind. 

ifcC. 


Total. 


I in port'— 

187(5-77 

1875-76 


3,010 
3,206 


1,135 444 
1,220 402 
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107 
107 


90 
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5.238 
5,512 
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1877 
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85 
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21 

67 
65 


17 
21 


23 

36 
38 


274 
1,001 


1876 


1,168 
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" "5 


133 


35 


'"2 


4 


2 
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DELIVERIES FOR SEVEN SEASONS 

The following is a comparative statement of the deliveries in 
1.000's of bales during the past seven seasons, with the weigbt in 
pounds: 
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nm i^ji; i7H.2.5rj:i iU2 



703 2 1 15 ^0 1 y U 1 2,a 65 380 



Ti20,o'=i2.oan 
i,o2rcn4,<M)o 

698,701»,<MKJ 



AlJv EtJRtJPE. 
1970-7 ....-.,.._,. 3,013 1.20f>|lT9 ill 2ii2:^A^\ lf>0'H J, 19^, 020,0 00 

l«75-« 3,132 1 p39;vhU7 4 «i I J:^:^ 1.570 112;!lJ/JU<;.li61.(HK> 

1874-5 -. 2,5^7 l,in5liiir> tVMi 27] t,!!^ :i^(;;ii j,o^i3jott,iioo 

1H73-4 -_.___., |2,7:^-2 L,--3r'<;^>o ::T'; 2>f; :.,.m> -A^iy- ■J,K^:^,sl^^1MM^ 

1872-3 ._.,.,. .|2,5l I 1.5l^7 7 10 Im7 :n<i ri,rij^ :l70's .■,i«s;{.:7^jkn> 

lf?7l-2 .,,..,.„...., 12. Os;i u;jsi iJtJ<i;::tti :.i7(i,5.lKi :|5('r t , I, >^2i».^7o.oiiu 
lhi70-l .........._... 3,04a 1.311|501 337|30»>.5,5H7J3,'^(J'!(:2.iai,72i,0O0 



.|. 



The average weekly deliveries in 


bales were as follows 






1876-7. 


1875-6. 


1874-5. 


1873-4. 


1672-3. 


1871-2 


1870-1. 


Gt uritain. 
American .. . 
Ejist Indian.. 
Other kinds.. 


38,274 

7,833 

14,452 


37,468 

9,220 

11,337 


30,885 
12,846 
15,442 


32,711 
12,692 
15,154 


31,808 
14.173 
18,154 


27,154 
12,654 
20,423 


37,019 
10,731 
14,211 


Total 

Continent. 
American .. . 
East Indian.. 
Other kinds.. 


60,559 

19,681 

16,574 

7,110 


58,025 

22.773 

17,607 

8,719 


59,173 

l.«»,865 

18,212 

7,942 


60,557 

19,635 

16,807 

9,116 


64,135 

17,115 

15,192 

9,866 


60,231 

12,904 
13,961 
11,231 


61,961 

21,500 

14,481 

9,500 


Total 


43,365 


49,099 


45,019 


45,558 


42,173 


38,096 


45,481 


Grand total 


103,924 


107,124 


104,192 


106,1151106,308 


98,327 


107,442 



Ihf average ueif/ht ot American packages consumed this ytar 
WH estimate at 438 lbs., against 441 lbs. last year; of E^^yplian, 
601 lbs., against 602 lbs; of Brazil, 164 lbs., against 160 lbs.; of 
West Indian, &c., 205 lb?, for both years; of Smyrna, 370 lbs. for 
Great Britain, and 350 lbs. for the Continent, for both years; of 
Eist Indian, 384 Ib^, against 380 Ib^., for Great Britain, and 373 
lb*., against 367 lbs., for the Continent. 

CONSUMPTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

It is generally supposed that at the end of August English 
spinners held only a bare working stock of the raw material. 
During the four weeks of September tht-y took 258,500 bales 
(averaering 401 lbs. each) from Liverpool and London. Allowing 
for the closing of the mil's at Bjlton, and for ** short time" else- 
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where, it ia tUoa^ht that the act ail rate of coosumptioa did not 
exceed an average of 56,000 bal*** per week, or a total of 224,000 
bales for the four weeks. ThiJ would leave a surplus of 34,500 
bal^s. wciijhing about 13,830,003 lbs., at the end of the month, 
and also at clo^e of the season, against 8,518,000 lbs. twelve 
months previously, showing an increase in spinneV slocks of 
5.282,000 lbs. this year bv^r 1 ist. If wa de.luct this latter figure 
from the w-ight of cotton dslivere 1—1,278.53^,000 lbs —we shall 
get 1.273.256,003 lbs. as the weight actually consumed, again'»t 
1,270,287.00) lbs. last season. Tae movements for the past five 
seasons compare as follows: 



Aftuul wHi?bt £8tim*t*dw'j|?Ut Surplus Deticit 
di'UvoiH'U. I consumed. I pounds. puuuds. 



1872-73 


--.! 1.2S0.64(MK)0 


1/J27,453,(KK) 


53,187.000 1 


1^7:i-74 


...1 1,240.7(H>,(MK) 


1.2o9.834MK)0 




19,130,000 


1X74-75 


...1 1,1})8.H3H,0<)0 


1.224.877.000 




25,539,000 


1*^75-76 


...i 1,27(>,2S7.(K)0 


1,270,287,000 






1876-77 


...1 1,27H.5:}H.0()0 


1.273.256,000 


5.2S2.000I 



Our estimate of the requirements of the season was 1,297,0C0,- 
000 lbs., or about 24,000 000 lbs. less than the weight actually 
consumed; but the io9s in spinning American cotton was from 2 to 
3 per cent leas than in the previous season, and 2 J per cent on 
the weight of American spun (1,990,260 biles of 438 lbs., or a 
toial of 871,733,880 Itn.) comes to 21.793,000 lbs. So the weight 
of yarn actudlly turned out was practically about the same as 
our estimate. 

EXPORTS OP TARNS AND GOODS. 

The following is a comparative statement of the export of 
cotton yarns and piece goods from Great Britain in each of the 
past ten seasons, ended Sept. 30, in millions of pounds and yards: 



l87t>-77. 
1875-76. 
1874-75. 
1873-74. 
1872-73. 



Yam 


Goods 


poiuids. 


yards. 


229-9 


3.803 


223-2 


3,635 


2181 


3,546 


218-5 


3,530 


219-2 


3,526 



1871-72. 
1870-71. 
18«9-70., 
1868-(J9.. 
1867-68.. 



Yam 
pounds. 



200-5 
194-0 
181-5 
169-3 
179-6 



Goods 
yards. 



3,449 
3,432 
3,412 
2,908 
2,980 



The exports for the past season show an increase of 3 per cent 
in yarn, and 4*0 per cent in piece good?, over those of 1875-76. 

THB CONSUMING POWER OP THE CONTINENT. 

The following table is based upon answers given to the ques- 
tion, " What is the avernge consumption of cotton per spindle 
per annum in your neighborhood when all the machinery is fully 
at work ?" and upon official accounts of the deliveries of cotton 
for consumption in each country : 
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1 


Russia <& Poland.. 
8 wedeii»& Norway . 
(xerinaay ...... 


No. of 
spindles. 




Total 
pounds. 


Bales of 
400 lbs. 


Ave'ge 

per 

week. 


2,500,000 

310,000 

4,700,000 

1,558,000 

1,850,000 

230,000 

800,000 

5,000,000 

1,775,000 

880,000 


65 
80 
55 
67 
25 
60 
60 
48 
48 
67 


162,500.000 
24,864,000 

258,500,000 

104,386,000 
48,250,000 
13,800,000 
48,000,000 

240,000,000 
85,200,000 
5»,960,000 


406,250 
62,160 
646,250 
260,965 
120,625 
34,500 
120,000 
600,000 
213,000 
147,400 


7,812 
1,195 

12,428 

5,019 

2,320 

663 

2,308 

11,538 
4,096 
2,835 


Austria 


Wwitzerlaud 


Holland. . 


l$el^iuni , 


Jb'raiice » 


Spain 


Italy 


Total 


19,603,000 


53-2 


1,044,460,000. 


2,611,150 


50,214 




CONSUMPTION OF THK CONTINENT, 

The above figures differ eligUtly from those givea in the pre- 
vious reports, but they are more correct. In the following table 
we give an approximate estimate of the quantity of cotton 
ac'ually consumed in each country duriag the past season. 
Compared with the full rate of coasumption as shown above, 
there is a reductionof 13^ for Russia, 10 per cent for Switzerland, 
Belgium and Italy, 5 per cent for Gherman/, France and Spain, 
ard 2i per cent for Austria. 


Russia & Poland.. 
Sweden & Norway. 
Germany . 


No of 
spindles. 


3? 


Total 
pounds. 


Bales of 
400 lbs. 


Ave'ge 

per 
week. 


2,500,000 

310,000 

4,700,000 

1,558,000 

1,850,000 

230,000 

800,000 

5,000,000 

1,775,000 

880,000 


57 
80 
53 
65 
23 
60 
54 
46 
45 
60 


142,500.000 
24,800,000 

249,100,000 

101,270,000 
42,550,000 
13,800,000 
43,200,000 

230,000,000 
79,875,000 
62,800,000 


306,250 
62,000 
622,750 
253,175 
106,375 
34,500 
108,000 
575,000 
199,687 
132,000 


5,889 
1,192 

11,976 

4,868 

2,046 

663 

2,077 

11,058 
3,840 
2,539 


Austria 


Switzerland 


Holland 

Belgium 


France. ^ . . , 


Spain 


Italy 


Total 


19,603,000 


5002 


979,895,000 


2,399,737 


46,148 




These figures show an increase of IS per cent over the esti- 
mated consumption of 1875-76, a^rainst an average increase of 5 
per cent in 1875-76 over 187475, and 1874-75 over 1873-74. 
Compared with a full rate of coasumption, the quantity of cotton 
spun in 1876 77 shows a deficit of 6 3 par cent. The movements 
for the p<8t four seasons compare as follows : 


1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

1870-77 


Actual weight 
delivered, lbs. 


Estim't'dw'gbt 
consumed, lbs. 


Surplus 
pounds. 


Deficit. 


893,113,000 

894,262,000 

1,026,374,000 

920,032,000 


872,000,000 
915,375,000 
961,143.000 
979,895,000 


21,113,000 




21,113,000 


65,231,000 


59,863,000 




It appears, therefore, that the surplus stock of 65,330,000 lbs., 
over and above ordinary working requirements, held by spinners 
twelve months ago, hss been reduced to 5,368,009 lbs., or about 
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' 13,000 bii]eB of 400 lbs., or about 150,000 bales less than at tbe 
close of September, 1876. 
But although the stocks of cotton at the mills are much 
; smaller than they were a year since, wft should think, from the 
I tenor of our correspondence, that the difference is quite counter 
j balanced bj increased stocks of jams and goods. 

CONSUMPTION OF THK UNITED STATES. 

The consumption ot cotton in the United States continues to 

make rapid progress, the unsatisfactory state of trade notwitK- 

standiug. .In reference to the course of busin*'S^ during the past 

sea««on, the New York Financial Chronicle, in its annual crop 

statement, issu^'d last monih, sayn: 

** The pi8t year h s proved far from a s ifefactory one for car sjMimere. not- 
wlthtttin iin^ they havfmanurictaredgoodain increased quaotiriea, and sold 
thorn all. Several clrcamstanceA h<tve combined to produce this d'sappoint- 
mcut (for a dieappo'iitment it ha-* been> since they bc^an the season with a 
favorable otulook > nd very hopeful antidpationfi. In i he fir t place, nil trade 
in the c >u triy has hei'c m <re depressed and sp ritle^s durius; the pa<t tweive 
moulh"* than dnrln'» any nimiar period since ti e panic. Very nHtnially. th«re- 
fore, I he demand for cotton goods ha-, in genera , been of a quiet natare, not 
fav rable to uU pr!ce^; Mb:*orb'nz the production to be sure, bar in»ucha 
slu.ri:)sh. h'ind-to-mouth way, as tu keep the seller neirly all the time to the 
dlsadvantai;e of having to force his j^oud-*. Ihen, xgaiii, the Viigaries < f the 
cot t>n market have helpt'd to intensify' the indispositiou to i-nri base among 
buyers. When .he year beg m, the pi ice of ci<tto.i statisticaJy apt eared vny 
low. The last seison'.'* consumption and this season's p-ospcctive t-npply 
Cie^irly showed a deficiency. Coiiscqneni]}\ spinners siocke 1 up, aud prices of 
good "I improved. Bat th • minors of war in Korope andfln.illy war itself, 
chan<red entire'y the situation, giving a drooping tendency to cotton, ani of 
course impartm.' the Kame inclinii>n to manufactures. Noonebnysl rgely 
or eag r y uu a falling mftrket. and especially when all trade is depressed.'* 

Allowing for differences in stocks in the Northern interior 

towns, and dt-ductingr the cotton sent to Canada, and that burnt 

or lost, the deliveries during the past five seasons were as follows : 



1873. 
Bales. 



1874. 
Bales. 



1875. 
Bales. 



1876. 
Bales. 



1877. 
Bales. 



Taken by Northern 
mills 

Taken by Southern 
mills 



l,063,4Cr> 1,177,417 



137,662 



Total takings from 
crop 



1,201,127 



128,526 



1,062^22 
145,079 



1,211,598 
145,000 



1,288,418 
147,000 



1,305,943 



1,207,601 



1,356,598 



1,435,418^ 



As spitiners hold less cotton than they did twelve months since, 

the consumption ban made greater progress even than that indi 

cated in tlie foreffoing statement. 

In reference to this increased consumption, the Chroniclb says: 

** These figures verify our remarks and the raill-rernrns which we ]>nblished 
Fome week'* sine , showiig that the Ncrthejn spinners were using increased 
am >unts of cotton. We should r mtiinber, however, ih»t i;, created t 'kings do 
not « f necessity ind care increased .\ards of cloth m nufactured. With cotton 
Ml 11 cents per 'lb , tbe heavier make«* bee me relatively ihe cheaper, whil^ our 
export movemen to Chinn, Afric i, and 8 nth An erica runs upon he tvy l^bric^. 
Furthermore, as we stated a year ago. low i»ri( es ai enlartfing thn uses of thtH 
staplt. For instance, in worst* da d woolen mills a' d knit goods there has 
b en of la'f years a con8tatitly-incre«8i'"g proportion of cotton consumed. In 
ti^ese a id o her ways, the demand f >r the sta.ile is growing, and t speciilly has 
this been the case dnrine the past three reasons/* 

What becomes of a portion of the increased outturn of 
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American spindles and looms is shown in the following account 
of the exports of cotton manufactures from the United States 
dariiig the years named, ending June 30 : 





PIECE GOODS. 


Cotton 

Manurctiires, 

all kii)d8, 

Value. 


Years. 


Plain. 
Yards. 


Colored. 
Yards. 


Total. 
Yards. 


1872 

1S74 

1876 

1877 


8,'=i59,191 
13,237,510 
59.319,267 
76,720,260 


2,844,«88 

4,600,447 

16,488,214 

29,111,434 


11,704,079 

17,837,957 

75,807,481 

105,831,694 


$2,304,330 
3,091,332 

7,722,978 
10,180,984 



The last complete count of spindles in the United States was 
made two years ago. There were then 9,057,543 in the North 
and 481,821 in the South. Since then about 415,000 new spindles 
have been put up in th'^ North and 100,000 in the South, po that 
th»re are now about 9,472,543 in ihe one section and 581,821 in 
the other, or a total of 10,054,364 in the United States. 

THE AMBBICAN CX)TTON CROP. 

The last American crop reached 4.485,423 bales, against 4,669,- 
•28S bales in the previous season. The exports to Great Britain 
amr unted to §,024,877 bales, against 2,08 ',711 bales, and to the 
Gontine' 1 1,024,620, against 1,172 283. i^merican epinners took 
1,435,418, against 1,356,598 bales. The weight of each of the 
past four crops is estimated as follows by the New York Finan- 
cial Chronicle, upon returns received from the various 
Southern phippiog ports : 





CROP. 


AA-erage 


Season of— 


Number, Bales. 


Weight, Pounds. 


Weight 
per Bale. 


1876-77 


4,485,423 
4,669,288 
3,832,991 
4,170,388 


2,100.465,086 
2,201,410.024 
1.786,934,765 
1,956,742,297 


468*28 


187.5-76 


471*46 


1874-75 

1873-74 


46800 
469 00 







The foregoing are gross weights, and iqclude bands and wrap- 
pers. 

THE COTTON MILLS OP INDIA. 

According to a recent offi"ial report, there are now at work in 
the cotton mills of India 1,231,(00 spindles, and from 10,000 to 
11,000 looms. It is not ea.^-y to ascertain the weight of cotton 
cou!«umed by these spindles, as many of the mill companies have 
declined to fill up the Government forms with the necessary par- 
ticulars ; but the returns received ehow an average of 75 lbs. per 
spindle per annum. On the basis of this averayre the present 
rate of consumption is about 92,395,000 lbs., or 237,000 bales of 
390 lbs., per annum. The extraordinary progress made by tbis 
new branch of Indian industry is shown in the following table : 
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1 


Cotton Cossi'med. 




Year. 


vork. 


Pouuds. 


BaloB of 390 
pcMiuds. 


Bales 
1^ week. 


m(;i 


33*^.000 

5J>3.000 

8S(),(KK> 

1,124.000 

1.231,000 


25.350,000 
44.475,<H)0 
60.450,000 
84»30O,000 
92.325,000 


65,000 
114,000 
170,000 
216,000 
237.0OO 


1,250 


1^74 


2>190 


l-<75 

1H7« 

1H77 


3,270 
4,150 
4.560 







It may be th<tt Boine portion of ihia increasod production bj 
steam power has taken the place of the native hmdmade yarns 
and fi^o'>d8 ; bat most anquestioaablv the bulk of the out-turn 
has fone to supply wants that would otherwise hare been met 
by imports from Orest Britain. 

STATE OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY ON THE CONTINKXT. 

In September we forwarded printed forms, containing the fol- 
lowing list of questions, to correspondents at every cotton port 
and cotton manufaciuring district oa the Continent : 

1. Has the charicter of the bo^incaa of the pant season been satiftfactorj or 
un-arisfaciory, and what causes have influei.ceu the coarse of trade ? 

2. Wliat is I he present stake uf the trade, and what are the pio»!pects for the 
coming t-easouf 

3. lias the c nsiunption <»f cotton in yoo- dbtrict incf^aperl or decrei^ed, 
and \^ h t do yo esiimate the difference per cent cumpAred with ttie previuos 

8«■H^01i * 

4. A e the stocks • f raw cotton at thi mills in your nc'ighb'»' hood larsror or 
smiilif r tbau they were at this time laac year t If so, whai i» the approximate 
difforeiicc per cent ? 

5 Are the stock •• of yHrns and tfonds larger or smarer than they w«re at this 
time la"«t year * If so, what l^ the approxiraatn differewjii p r cent ? 

4. Whiit increase (if any) has there been in the number uf spiudles in yosr 
1 ci<:hborhood ? 

7. What is the total number of spindles now in exis ence \u yoar country, 
tnd h )w many (if any) ure not rnnnine at the present time * 

8. Whai is th^ a»era:?e con^ampion of cotton per spindle pcrannnm in 
your nclghburhood wht-n all the machinery is fully ai w< rk f 

!♦. PN'Mse state th • number of powt r loom.s iu your country, and the number 
of hande empK<yed in spinning and weaving, eitner by ofhcial return oi approx- 
imat-»y. 

:u. Yoir viewi^ on other matters of intere'^t to the trade not incladed in the 
above questions would alo be gladly received. 

We take this oppor uuity of thanking our numerous corre- 
spondents for the prompt and hearty manner in which they have 
an8wer<Hl oar questions, and we trust that the perusal of our 
report will aSotd tbem some r^-compense for the trouble which 
they have been put to in complying with our wishes. 

SUSSIA. 

Pa^ Season. ^Vgtj favorable for yarns, owing to reduced pro- 
duction, better also for good:^ but less so thau for yarns, owing to 
stocks of calicoes and prints being heavy at the opening of the 
season, and the sale slow in consequence of the war. Producers 
have benefitted by the low exchange, advanced duties, shorter 
terms of credit, and gradual reduction of stocks. 

No increase in spindlee. Consumption of cotton reduced in the 
Moscow district, but no change of moment in the St. Petersburg 
district. Night work partially suspended during a portion of the 
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year, but now resumed. Reduced consumption for all Ru.«*sia ; 
p'obab y not more than 10 to 15 per c-nt. Stocks of cotton at the 
mills cousiderab'y smaller than last ytar. Stock at St. Peter;<- 
burg nearly all sold. Stocks of yarus very small; spi oners undtr 
contract for some months to come. S ocks of goods much smaller 
thsn last year, but large in proportion to yarns. 

Pi 08pect8 — Very uncertain. Everything depends on the chances 
of peace and the improvement in exchange. There is a fair 
demand, but tlie fear is that the rise in prices cannot keep pace 
with the fall in exchange. 

POLAND. 

Past Season.— Opened with litilb doing. The outbreak of the 
war caust-d some activity, but the panic in Russia inundated us 
aterwards with Russian manufac ures, and prevented prices 
from rising. Now everything is better. 

No increas i ia spindles. Coosumption ab mt the same ad last 
year. S ocks of raw cotton at the mills 15 per cent to 20 | er cent 
larger. Hardly any stocks of yarns or goods. 

Prospects. — Not bad, but the war causes muCi^ v^iffidence ; and 
the depreciation of the Russian curr*rncy in also a great drawback. 

SWEDEN AND NO'iWAY. 

Pa t Season, — Vt-ry favorable during the greater part of the 
season, but not so favorable at the close. 

A few new sjiindles have been put up in several mills. The 
consumption of cotton shows no change of importance. The 
stock of cotton at the mills same as last year. Stocks of yarns 
and goods larL'er. 

Prospects. — Not favorable, owing to accumulation of etockp, 
and dull trade. 

GERMANY. 

T^RUSSIA.— P««< S a^on. — Very unsatisfactory, owing to the 
slow sale and do, ressed prices of yarns and good '4, occasioned by 
the war, and the consequent stagnation in business. Coarse 
counts of yarns (2's to 20's) worse than ever known. All attempts 
to bring about a better state of things, by reducing production, 
have been frust rated by Manchester competition. 

No new mills opened ; but pome mew spindles added to old 
mills last year have since been put to work. On the whole rather 
more cotton has been spun this year than last. Stocks of cotton 
at the mills decidedly reduced. Stocks of yarns and goods very 
grearly increased. 

Prospects. — Present state very unfavorable, owing to the 
unprecedented ly unprofitable scale of pricts. There has been a 
rather better inquiry within the past month, and a further 
improvement is t^xpected during the winter. If this hope should 
not be realizf^d, the pi-esent rate of production cannot be con- 
IJuued, as s ocks are already very excessive. 
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Saxony. — Pott Seasun. — Unsat is factory throughout, owing to 
the rise in cotton in the early part, and thn polidcal disquietude 
produced by the Eastern war and the criiical position of affairs 

I ' in France. 

' No change in spindles. Consumption slightly diminished — 

! : some say 5 to 10 per cent. Stocks of coiton at the mills reduced ; 

' ' but stocks of yarns and goods vastly increased. 

1 1 Prospects. — Vrry discouraging. No signs of improvemen*. 

! I Unless a change fOi* the better comes qu.ckly, the out-turn of 

' I the mills will have to be reduced. 

J Bavaria. — Past jSea^on.- Very ur. satisfactory, «»Bpecially dur- 
ing the second half of the season, owing to the continued after- 
effects of the finar cial crisis, the decline in the iron industry, the 
adverse influence of foreign tariffs, and tlie unfavorable treaties 
of commerce of the Gf rman Empire. Production in excess of 
demand. Prices very unprofitable. 

No increase in ppindlet*. Consumption of cotton diminished in 
some mills, but fully maintained in the majority. More Ami-ri- 
can used than last season Stocks of cotion 30 to 50 per. cent 
smaller. St'^cks of yarns and goods rather larger. 

Prospects. — Very unfavorable, with little hope of any imme- 
<liate improvement, owing to the general depression in all 
departments of trade, and the an seasonable weather for the 
po*ato, wine, tobacco and fodder crops. 

Baden-.— Pa t Season. — Fairly satisfactory at the opening, but 
bad later on, and very bad at the close, especially for nianufac- 
tur^TS. The adverse influences in operation h«ve been — financial 
losses, which have forced people to economize ; general depres- 
sion in trade, owina: to political disquietude ; and over production. 
No increase of ppindUs. One mill with 15,000 spindles burnt 
down early in the year, but now at work again. Consumption of 
cotton slightly diminished. The quantity of cotton at the mills 
much smaller than last year, most mills holding only a bare 
working stock. Stocks of yarns moderate ; stocks of poods enor- 
mous in first hands, but very small in second and third hands. 

Prospects. — Business lethargic, and no appearance of any early 
improvement. No likelihood of any amendment until the war 
is at an end. 

Alsace. — Past Season. — Unfavorable, from bad to worse, 
owing to slow sales aud » ccumulation of stocks, caused by th - 
supp'ession of protective duties ; by the hiyh tariffs o. France, 
Austria and Russia ; and by the commercial depression arising 
out of the political nneasitess occanioned by the crisis in France 
and the uncertain eventualities ot the war in Turkey. 

No increase in spindleo. Consumption of cotton about the 
same as last season, though posslby rather les?, owing io some 
mills having gone on to finer numbers. Minor efforts have been 
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made t » reduce production, but they have been too unimportant 
to notice. Stocks of cotton at the mills greatly reduced ; in most 
cases they now only amount to ordinary working requirements. 
Stocks of goods largely increased, and now unusually heavy. 

Prosp ct8.—l^o signs of improvement. No improvement pos 
Bible until the caus s enumerated above are removed. The only 
redeeming feature is tlie low price, which enab'es producers to 
Lo d stock easier and with less liability to loss than before, and 
encourages tbe hope of increased consumption. With peace, no 
doubt a grtat revival of trade would take place, T-liich, by 
increasing employment for the working clas:*e8 everywhere, 
would enable consumers to increase their expenditure in clothing. 
Aside from this, Alsace also wants the establishment of import 
duties tqual to those of France, as a protection against English 
competition. 

AUSTRIA. 

Past Season.— F&yoTAh]e during the first three or four 
months, owing to advancing prices, good demand and ri:«ing 
exchanges ; but unfavorable during tbe remainder of the season, 
owing to declining prices, diminished demand, and falling 
exchanges. On the whole there has been a fair sale of jroods, 
and stocks have not accumulated very much, but prices have be^n 
very unsatisfactory, owing to the competition of English imports, 
which have been forced off at low rates. 

' Ab mt 15,000 n«w spindles have come into work, but a mill 
with 12,000 has been burnt. The consumption of cotton has 
diminished about 5 per cent in some districts, but has been well 
maintainf d in other.-'. Average reduction perhaps 2^ per cent. 
SpinnersMve gone on to lower counts of yarn, owing to foreign 
' competition in the higher counts. The stocks of cotton are larjjrer 
at some mills, but smaller at others, than last year. The stocks 
of yarns are moderate. The stocks of goods are smaller at eome 
mills, but much larger at others ; on the whole, possibly a little 
heavier than last year. 

Pnspecis.— The outlook is not good. The favorable anticipa- 
tions based upon ihe bountiful harvest have not been realiz d. 
The recent rise in cotton has not been followed by a correspond- 
ing advance in yarns and goods. Any movement of moment in 
.thisreppect has been prevented by the competition of Engli^i 
imports. Th« result is that producers are working at a 1 >8S. One 
of our correspondents says ** spinning of high counts does not 
pay, and requires a higher protective tariff. Low numbers and 
waste spinning pays, and has largely increased." Another says— 
"The Eastern War, uncertainties of present situation, and 
absence of demand from those countries ; effects of the crisirj 
since 1873 ; differences in Austrian and Hungarian commercial 
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and financial relations ; and dihsatiBfaction of spinners requiring 
higher protective duties, — sadly disturb business." 

BWITZBRLAND. 

PaH Season. — Vtry unMtisfactory. Production constantly in 
excess of demand. Demand slow, owing to the iDfluence of the 
war in the E^at ; general political uneasint-ss ; the competition of 
English products in our home market, and in tbose of our foreign 
customers ; and the diminished buying by consumers who have 
suffered heavy losses in home railways and other speculative 
investments. 

No iDcreasn in spindles. The consumption of cjtton has been 
reduced from 5 to 10 per cent. The stock of cotton at the mills 
is reduced to a minimum, stocks of yarns slightly, tbose of goods 
considerably larger than last year. 

Pro$per,ts. — Very unpromising. No chaocd of improvement 
until the war is at an end. Switz^irlaod usually does a larj^e 
bu-iuesa witb the Eist of Europe but at pr^jent this is seriously 
reduced. Improvement at home will increase slowly, as the 
losses entailed by unfortunate investments are gradually made 
up. With peace and a general revival of trade, it is expected 
that English products will find profitable outlets elsewhere, and, 
therefore, that the competition here will be diminished. 

BELGIUM. 

Past Season. — Un ntisfactory throughout th9 year; the cotton 
industry having suffered from the general distress experienced 
during the past three fears. 

No increase in spindles. The consumption of cotton has been 
5 to 15 pt-T c-nt b-low full rate. The stocks of cotton at the mills 
are reduced to not more than half the quantity held last year. 
The stocks of yarns and goo Is are nearly double what they were 
a year since. 

Prospects.-^ The position is bad, and the outlook not brilliant. 
In ordinary time?, when the price of the raw material is low, the 
consumption of c )iton goods would increase, but the present 
times are bad, and it is to be feared that the general depression 
will continue for a wuile. 

HOLLAND. 

PfUt Season. — Unfavorable owing to the generally unsatisfacs 
tory state of trade in Europe, caus^-d by the slow recovery from 
the effects of the last financial crisis, and by the unremunerative 
condition of tbe business with India and China — particularly 
with Java, where the stocks of goods are heavy. Spinners have 
not done badly, except a few who, in the winter months, bought 
largely of cotton at high prices ; but the season has been very 
unprofitable to weavers, owing to their being constantly ham- 
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perod by excetsive stocds, which they have had to force off at 
losing prices. 

No increase in spindles. The consumption of cotton has not 
varied materially from last season. The stocks of cotton at the 
mills are smaller than last year. The stocks of yarn are also 
smaller, but those of goods are much larger. 

Prospec's. — Unfavorable, and no indication of any improve- 
ment, as the Blocks of goods everywhere are excessive. 

FRANCE. 

Past /S^a«m.— Unsatisfactory, owing to the dragging trade 
caused by the apprehensions a isiog out of unsettled politics 
abroad and at home ; whi!e matters have been made still worse 
by the continued competition of Manchester goods. 

There is »o increase in spindles ; a few thousands of new ones 
have been put to work, but there have been counterbalancing 
losses of others by fires. In some places attempts were made 
during the year to reduce consumpoion, but they were shortly 
abandoned, and the weight of cotton spun has probably not been 
much short of a full rate of consumption. The stocks of cotton 
at the mills are about the same as last year. The stocks of yarns 
and goods are very much larger. 

Prospects. — The preseut situation is bad, but a better state of 
things is auticipated after the settlf ment of the present political 
agitation, which upsets every department of business. The 
change is more likely to occur because the prices of goods have 
never been so low as they are now. But a substantial revival 
cannot be expected until the Russo-Turkish war is over. 

BPAIN. 

Past Season. — Unsatisfactory on account of general depression 
in all branches of trade, and the consequent difficulty of selling 
except at irregular and un remunerative prices. 

Increase in spindles, 25 .00 J to 30,000; but this increase is 
counterbalanced by short time in some quarters, and the entire 
stoppage of mills in others owing to insufficient water sup- 
ply. On the whole, less cotton cousumed this season than last. 
Stocks of cotton at the mills less than last year. S.oeks of 
yarns and goods larger, enpecially the latter* 

PtOapeets. — Unpromising, in consequence of the oontinued 
absence of enterprise. The chances of improvement are uncer- 
tain also, owing to the pro]>oBed change in the eustoms and 
excise duties. The industry of the country is sufferiBg from the 
effects of the late civil war. 

ITALY. 

Past Season. — Unsatisfactory, owing to the reduced oonsutnp- 
tion occasioned by the partial failure of the grain and silk crops, 
and the almost total failure of the olive crop; to the competition 
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o! EngliBh g^ods; aod to the bad state of trade in greneral, aris- 
ing out of the war in Turkey, and the unsettled condition of 
politioB. 

The number of spindles is increased by about 80,000. Except 
a few mills temporarily stopped owing to want of water, there 
has been no " short time;" b«t it is doubtful whether the increaEe 
in consumption has been in the same ratio as the increase in 
swindles. Weavers have, in many instanct s, reduced their pro- 
duction 10 to 20 per cent. The stocks of cotton at the mills are 
smaller, but those of yarns and goods are much larjjrer than last 
year. 
1 PropecU — The posit.on remains as bad as during the past 
! season, and there is tittle chance of any improvement until steps 
1 are taken to limit the competition of English goo la. Peace might 
reduce this evil, by diverting Manchester fabrics to other mar- 
kets; but the remedy really required is an increase in the import 
duties. 

THE CONSUMINa POWER OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 

BEQUIREMENTS FOR 1877-78. 

I 

1 In roand numbers there are in Great Britain 39| million spin- 
dlfP, on the Continent 19i millions, and in the United States 10 
millions. Tbe following is a statement of the consuming power 
of this machinery : 




Nnraber of 
Spindles. 


Lbs. 

per 

Sp'dle 


Total 
lbs. 


Bales of 
400 lbs. 


Av. per 
week. 


Great Britain.. 
Continent 

Total Europe.. 
United States.. 

Grand total. . 


39,500,000 
19,500,000 


33 
53 


1,303,500,000 
1,033.500,000 


3,258,000 
2,584,000 


62,600 
49,700 


59,000,000 
10,000,000 


40 
63 


2,337,000,000 
630,000,000 


5,843,000 
1,575,000 


112,300 
30,300 


69,000,000 


43 


2,967,000,000 


7,417,000 


142,600 


Judging from the experience of the past few peasons, the spin- 
ners of the United States will require for 1877-78 about 1,500,000 
bales 0^ 438 lbs., or about 1,(140,000 bales of 400 lbs. What 
Europe will require will depend upon the course of politics in 
connection with the war, and upon the chances of a recovery 
from the present unsatisfactory state of trade in all departments 
of industry. With peace we should no doubt see an extraor- 
dinary revival in business, but with continued war and political 
disquietude we may witness a repetition of the draggin^r trade 
experienced during the past season. The full requirements of 
Europe compare as follows wiih the actual consumption for the 
past season: 
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Great Britain. 
Pounds. 



Continent. 
Pounds. 



Total. 
Pounds. 



Estimated full requirements 
Consumption past season. 

Average 

Bales of 400 pounds 

Average per week 



1,303,500,000 

1,273,256,000 

1,288,378,000 

3,221,000 

62,000 



1,033,500,000 

979,895,000 

1,006,697,000 

2,517,000 

48,000 



2,337,000,000 

2,253,151,000 

2,295,078,000 

5,738,000 

110,000 



For the coming season, therefore, Europe will require at least 
110,000 bales of 400 lbs. per week, and may want more. 

PROSPECTS OP SUPPLY. 

Two or three months ago estimates of the probable yield of 
the American crop mostly varied between 4^ and 4f million 
bales ; since then the prevalence of caterpillars in some districts, 
drought in others, and the recent occurrence of heavy rain- 
storms in bll, have reduced thd figures by at least a quarter of a 
million of bales, and n iw the estimates current range from 4^ to 
4| millions. The actual result depends upon the weather during 
the rtma nder of the season. Of this, of course, no one can 
speak positively, but as the crop is some two or three weeks 
late, the risk of serious injury from frost is correspondingly* 
increased. Under the circumstances, 4| millions is considered a 
full estimate. Supposing this figure to be attained, American 
spinners will take about 1,500,000 bales, leaving 3,000.000 for 
shipment i o Europe. 

Last season the import vof cotton into Europe from ludia 
reached only 1,133,000 balis, against 1.220,000 in 1875-6, and 
1,544,000 in 1874-5. The following estimate i-hows that 1,250,000 
bales would be a full estimate of the probable receipts for the 
new season : 





1877-78. 


1876-77. 


1875-76. 


1874-75. 


Afloat commencement of seas'n 
Shipments Oct. 1 to Sept. 30 .. 


123,000 
1,309,000 


249,000 
1,009,000 


301,000 
1,204,000 


269,000 
1,576,000 


Siipply 


1,432,000 
182,000 


1,258,000 
123,000 


1,505,000 
288,000 


1,845,000 


Afu)at end of season 


301,000 






Import into Europe, Oct. 1 to 
Sept. 30 


1,250,000 


1,135,000 


1,220,000 


1,544,000 







The estimated increase in shipments is 300,000 bales. Tlie 
inc ease is hardly likely to be any more than this, and it may be 
less. Ad the bulk of the increase will be late in the year, the 
amount afloat at the close of the season will be much larger than 
at the opening. 

From Egypt we shall probably get about 450,000 bales, against 
443,000 laf>t season. From the Brazils probably not more than 
400,000 bales, against 444,000, the accounts from tbat quarter 
reporting injury to the crop by drought. Sundry Mediterranean 
sources may supply 100,030 bales, against 107,000. From Peru, 
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tbe Wefit Indies, etc., we may receive almat the same as last 
year, say aboat 90,000 bales. 

A recapitulation of tbe foregoing gires the following as tbe 
probable import into Europe, in bales and pound:*, in 1877-78 : 



Bales. 



Welffht, 



Pounda. 



Aiiicrifuu 

KiiHt Iiuliaii 

Kifyptiuu 

Iraziliaii 

Sundry M(ilitt>n-}iii<*aii. 
Peru, Wt»8t ludich, ikc. 



Total . 



3,(H>(),0()0 


43S 


1,314,000,000 


l,'2r>().(KK> 


378 


47J,500.00« 


4r>0,(KH) 


001 


270,450,000 


4<MMMK> 


1«4 


05,t>00,000 


KNMMK) 


350 


35,000,000 


Sm.iKH) 


205 


18,450,000 



I 5,200,000 I 411 



:,i7(j,ooo,ooo 



8UITLY, DKXVND A D PllICES. 

We have shown above that on a moderate computation the 
consumption of Europe in 1877-78 will reach: 

1 Pounds. 

For Great Britain ; 1,288,0(K>,000 

And for tho CoMtittcut i 1,000,000,000 



Or n total of 1 2,294,000,000 

" " 2,176,000,000 



j To meet wbicli we have a supply o'- 

, Bbo winp a deficit of (295,000 bales of 400 lbs.) 



118.000,000 



If the consumption should not exceed that of tbe past twelve 
' months, tbe case will st^nd as follows : 



OoiiKuuiption of Great Britain 


Pounds. 
1,273,000.000 


C\>ii8nnii>tioii of tbe Continent •>...>. .................... 


980,000,000 






Total 


2,253,000,000 


H^HtluiutiMl 8Ui)iil V as aliovo 


2,170,000,000 






Defleit (19*^.000 bales of 400 lbs.) . . . 


77,000,000 







So that wi.b a rate uf coosumpti tn that pre-supp ises a continu- 
ance of bad trade, and witb a supply that includes an American 
crop of 4.500,000 baUs, and an increase of 800,000 bales in tbe 
sbipmenta from India, we kave to face a dtfficit of 192,000 bales of 
400 lbs. each. Besides this there is, compared witb last year, a 
reduction of 167,000 bales in the stocks in tbe ports, aud 'uHy 
150,000 bales in the stocks at the mills, or a total of 317,000 
bales. 

Witb a smaller prospective supply tban even the retarded con- 
sumption of last season, we must, in the ordinary course of events, 
look for a hlgber range of prices in 1877-78 than ruled in 1876-77. 
At tbe end of September, 1876, tbe price of middling upland was 
5|d. In our annual report w« stated that we looked for an 
advance durio}? the course of the season. Tbe average for tbe 
season was 6id., and the closing price 6|d. Unless tbe war 
spreads, the average for 1877-78 will not be lower tban in 
1876-77 ; bow much higher will depend mainly upon the out- 
turn of tbe American crop. A yield of four and three quarter 
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millions might prevent any rise of importance, but in theabstnce 
of any new political misfortune, such a crop would not lead to 
any avernge decline worth mentioning ; while with peace four 
and three quarter millions would be found too small for the wants 
of the world. 

At the moment, the strong statistical popition of the raw mate- 
rial ii wealsened by the knowledge that the srocks of goods are 
large, that the po^ition of producers is very unsatisfactory, that 
general trade shows no signs of revival, and by the fear that 
ns V political complications may arise oat <»f the Eastern war. 
These weakening it.fluences may continue in operation for some 
time, and with fufficient force to retard or prevent the advance 
in prices that would be inevitable if cotton was on its own 
merits. Bur, taking a broad view of the situation, it would 
appear thai, whatever may be the extent of the fluc:uation8^ in 
the course of the twelve months, the aj^erage price of mildling 
upland is more likely to be over than under that of Ahe past 
se son. 

Mr. Ellison, in his 1st of January circular, says that the 
consumption in Great Britain in 1877 was nearly 3 per 
cent less than in 1876, and at least 5 per cent less than the 
full rate; that on the Continent the average rate of con- 
sumption the last three months of 1877 has been over 16 
per cent short of the full spinning power. He estimates 
the requirements for 1878 at about 7 per cent below the 
full working power, and gives the following as a minimum 
estimate of the requirements of Europe for 1878. 





Pounds. 


Per Cent. 


Bales. 


Per 
Week. 


Great Britain.... 
Continent 


1,275,0 0,0-0 
t«7i>,OJO,000 

2. 24^000,000 


66 3 
48 7 

1000 


3.187.5 Oof 400 IbP. 
2 425,0u0of4'J0lbs. 


6'.. -00 
46,6lX) 


Total 


S.«12,500of401b8. 


107.9 



We now add our report of the United States crop for 
1876-77. 

COTTON MOVEMENT AND CROP OF 1876-77. 

Our statement of the cotton crop of the United States for the 
year ending Sept. 1, 1877, will he found below. It will be seen 
that the total crop for the year ending that day reaches 4,485,423 
bales, while the exports are 'd,049,497 bales, and the spinners* 
takings 1,435,418 bales, leaving a stock on hand at the close of 
the year of 119,638 bales. The tables which follow show the 
whole movement for the twelve months. The first table indi- 
cates the stock at each port, Sept. 1, 1877, and the total on Sept. 
1, 1876, the receipts at the ports for each of the last two years, 
and the export movement for the past year (1876-77) in detail 
aud tbe totals for 1875-76. 
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I Receipts year 
ending; 



Sept. 1, , St'pt. 1, 
1877. I8rr6. 



LouUiana. . | 
Alabtma. .. | 
So. Carolina j 

Gcoi<;ia 

Texaa 

Florida 

. Carolina 
Virtrinia .. . 
New York*. 
Boston* ... 
Philodtlp'n* 
Balrimr.*.! 
Portlnnd*...' 
8. Fraud i<cu; 



.lJ«.ns.5 
36 ),»18 
468. XI 
491 ,8 >» 
5«5 (»34 

138.««7 

5r.\9ii 

12J.2'3*; 
IrtV^OG-i 

',8 1' 
4.. 05 



,4 R.9.V* 
3:4.673 

4t»J,3:2 

5.M.H 5 

488,«4 » 

27,4 '4 

107,85)6 

5>9, i'i 

19'<.«W 

71,306 

36,^^8' 

6, -2 7* 

8,066* 



Exports year ending Sept. 1, 1877. 



Greal Chan- _ , Other _ ^ , 
Britain ntl. ^^'nce f^rMgu Total. 



665,22.5 20,104 
)42,I5M 
8 3/12 10.60? 
204,605 5 7.'>0 
U0.(W',»:lb,65 
1,36 

20.48t 
116.5.>9 
858 44S 

75,2 » 

SO.ni 1 

lts892 

** 4i5 



r 

2.773 

3.'r8 

2ll,S 3 



3^325 
29.758 

50.67«> 
14,» 87 
24,774 

2,5tl 
1 60? 
9,368 



179,a37 
4H-J92 
73,0*' 
73,498 
26.719 

10^606 

36,52^ 

833 
15,4.4 



1,2 4,591 
2H. <.3 
837,480 
298 540 
258.-^35 
1.3f.2 
36.3.4 
M,169 
434, 18 



Stock. 

S.pt.1 

.877. 



21,356 
2.4 6 

2.898 
1.96S 
4,78 
6 
F96 
1,91 8 
67, ,02 



75,810| 13.747 

30,814, 2.084 

S2,3l6j 64 J 

■"4*5' !!". 



Tot. thi«» vr 4 l.as,'4l .',024.877 "4,7 inJ466,?04 463 •216;3,049,497 im.6.38 

Tot. la^t yr I . 4 .19,142 J.O 0,711 68.5.7 45is8 r2 646 884|3,2y<^,994 12 ,330 

tW^ ♦ These flijure^ arj only the poition of the receipts at these port^ 
which arrive overland from Tenn sscc, &c. Th ) total receipts at New York, 
Baltimore, Boston : nd Phil de'phia, for th3 year ending August 3*, 1S77, are 
given in a sub eqaent part t f tbid report. 

By the above it will be Bf'en that the total receipts at the Allan- 
tic and Ou'f sliipping porta this year have been 4,038,141 bales, 
a:;iin^t 4,191,142 bales last year. If now we add the Bbipments 
from TeD 'lessee and elsewhere direct to manofacturers, we bave 
the following as the crop statement for the two years: 

/ Year ending Sept. 1 . 

1876-*77, 1875-T6. 

Receipts at the shipping ports bales 4,038,14 x 4,191,142 

Add shipments fn>iu Tennessee, Ac, direct to 

manufacturera 300,282 333,146 



Total 4,338,423 4,524,288 

Mannfactuivd South, not iiicliule<l in nbovc.. 147,000 145,000 



Total cotton crop for the ] ear, bales. 4.485,423 4,6699^88 

The result of tiiese figures is a total of 4 485,423 bales as the 
crop of the United States for the year ending August 31, 1877. 

Overland and Tuter>State movement. 

To prevent any misunderstaLding of our overland movement 
we give a brief explanation of it. In studying these figure?, 
however, and, in fact, every other portion of our crop state- 
ment, it must be rt'raembered that it has always been our 
plan to count each ba^e of cotton at tJie SoutJiern outport where 
it first appears. This is a simple rule, applying to every part of 
our annual cotton crop report. We in this way not only preserve 
the unity of the report, and therefore simplify it, but, as a con- 
sequence, also make it more intelligible, and less liable to error. 
Hence, in the overland statement, the reader will find three classes 
of deductions from the gross amount carried overland. 
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First, all cotton sliipped by rail from Southern outports to the 
North. For iostance, from New Orleans, Mobile, Savannali, &c., 
frequent shipmen s are thus made, an account of which is k' pt, 
but it is all included in the crop of New; Orleans, or Mobile, or 
Savannah, &c., as the case may be, when it first appears there, 
and therefore when the same cotton appears again in the over- 
land, it must of course be deducted, or it will be twice counted. 

Second, we deduct from overland likewise the small amounts 
taken from the Southern outports for Southern consumption. 
They also, for the sake of unity and simplicity, are counted at 
the outports where they first appear. But, as is well known, the 
entire Southern consumption is made ud in an item by iiself, and 
added to ihe crop. Hence, uuless these small lots which thus go 
into Southern consumption from the Southern outports, are de- 
ducted somewhere, they will be twice courited. 

Third, we also deduct the arrivals, during the year, by railrond 
fri)m the West and South, at New York, Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and Portland. Those receipts reached these porta by 
coming across the country, and appear in the weekly totals, 
becoming a pirt of the receipts at the ports, under the heads of 
* New York'* and *'Other Ports,*' but now have been divided up 
and included u ider each separate city, according; to the amount 
thus received by it during the year, as indicated in the first table 
of this report. All this cotton, then, having been counted dur- 
ing the year, must now be deducted as has been done. 




A Mo. Kan. & Texas TCR. connection, i O 
B Spilngfiel I A5 1.1. Routheafctcr-i RU. P 
C liil iOlB « entral KR. HUd branches, f 
D Bt. Louis iSt ^ ouihenstern RR. (from , Q 

Shawn"etownandEvan8vilie.> U 

E "Hlrj *! Vlnceune< RH. T 

K Evansvllle ."fc Crawf ordsvlllft RR. | LT 
i\ I .c ulBvUle N w /• Ib'^ny * Chic. RR. i 
ll&K JeSersnaville Madtson ft Indian- Y 

apolis KR. and Madison H ranch. 
[ Ohio * M188. KR., Louisville Branch. ' W 
L Onlo & Miss. BR., main line. i 

M Connections la Ohio of the Baltl- X 

mor^ & ohlo RR. i 



Baltimore ft Ohio RR. 

Louisville & Nash. RR. and Memphis 
Branch. 

Through mute Me nr phis to Norfolk. 

cheoapeflke & Ohio RR. 

Orange Alexandria & Manassas RR. 

Washlngt^ju route, via R chmond 
Fredericksburg & Potomac RR. 

llluhtTiond Che.-apeake & Turk River 
IJaliro-id. 

Sou hern route from Richmond and 
Norfolk. 

Short Line RR., Louisville to Cincin- 
nati. 
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I By examiDing the precedlog diagram, and wiih the aid of 

, previous explanations, notkiutf further will b<^ needed to 

' explain the following statement of the movement overland 

. for the year ending September 1, 1877: 

' flhipincnts for the year from St. Lonls 212,651 

I ' Ctin led North over Illinois Central Railroad from Cairo, &c 48,429 

CaiTled North over Calm & Vluceimea Railroad '. 65,586 

' CuiTled over MlBsissippI River above St. Uaiis 37,298 

I ; Carried North over St. Loiil* & Southeastern, less deductions •. . . . 

, I Carried North over Evansvi He A Crawfordsvllle. less i-e-shipm'ts. 13,874 
I ' Canied North over JefTei-sonvlllc Madison & Indiauai^olis RR. . .117,365 

Carried Nort b over Ohio A: Mississippi Braneh 48,623 

! 8hipiK»d thmuRh Clueluuatl by Louis v.Ciuelnnatl Jc Lcxinfrt'n RR. 36,614 

Reeeipts at Ciuelnnati by Ohio River •. . . 47,612 

[ BhipiHMl to mills a<Ua<-'cnt to river and to points above Cincinnati 8,834 



Total eaiTied overland 636.886 

Deduei— 
Receipts qverland at New York, Boston, 

PhihMlel phla. Bait inioi-e and Portland 278.613 

St. Louis shipments to Louisville, New Or- 
leans, <kc 3,P76 

St. Louis i-eeelpts from Cat w, Ac 1 ,386—283,875 

Southern eousumptlou and shipments inland 
from*— 

Galveston 

New Orleans 4,994 

Mobile 129,212 

Savannah 2,592 

Charleston.... 

North Carolina iwrts. 5.993 

Virginia i>ort8 11 ,250-154,041 

Less shipments inland heretofore deducted— 

Mobile from New Orleans 862 

New Orleans from Mobile 85,403 

Savannah fi-oni Mobile, &c 10,624 

Charleston from Savannah, &c 743 

Norfolk from Wilmington 3,680—101,312— 52,729 

Total now to be deducted 336.604 



I.<einnng the direct overland movement not elsewhere CQunt'd.300,282 

♦ As previously stated, these Items ai*e deducted— (1) so that " Southeni 
Consumption" can be added to the crop in one item ; (2) because " Shii> i 
ments Inland " have once been counted as receipts at the i^orts named. 

Accorling to the above, the total carried overland this year ; 

was 636.886 bales, aflrainst 703,780 bales last year, and the move- | 

ment direct to manufacturers this year reaches 300,383 bales, j 

against 333,146 bales a year ajro. This shows a decrease over ' 

last year of 66,894 bales in the gross movement, and of 33,864 | 
bales in the net movement. We now {five the details of the 
entire crop for the two years: 
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IiOiiislana» 

-1876-77-- 



Esiwrtftd from N. Orleans : 

To foreim^u ports 1,204,591 

To coastwise ports 188,003 

To Nortbcni ports hy rail 

aurt river 4,398- 

Burnt, matiiifactui'ecl,<feo» 843 

Stock at close of year 21,356— 1-,41 9,191 

Deduct : 

Received fJpom Mobile. .,. 85,403 

RecHjived from Florida.,. 221 
Received from Galvestou 

and Indianola 109,125 

Stock beglniiiug of year. 29,407— 224,156 



-1875-76.- 



1,363,005 
212,375 

7,601 
1,976 
29,407-1,614,364 

67,632 
370 

120,417 

9,986— 198.405 



TotMl product for year. 



1,195,035 



1,415,959 



Alabama. 

Exported from Mobile t* 

To foreign ports 218,703 

To coastwise ports 144,536 

Burnt and m auuf act'd ... 312 

Stock at close of year 2,456— 

Deduct : 

Receipts from N.Orleana 862 
Stock at beginning of 

year 4,227— 

Total product of year 



366,007 



243,683 
127,935 
308 
4,227- 

559 



376,153 



5,089 
360,918 



922— 1,481 
374,672 

* Under the bead of coastwise shipments from Mobile are included (in 
addition to the amount shipped to and deducted at New Orleans) 40,533 
bales shipped inland by rail, which will he found deducted in the over- 
land movement. 

Texas* 

Exported fi-ora Galveston, «fec ; 

To foreign ports, (except 
Mexico) 256,928 

To Mexico 1,307 

To coastwise ports* 249,079 

Burnt and nianufact'd.. 

c?tock at close of year. . . 
Deduct : 

Received from N.Orleans 

Stock at beginning of 
year 5,345— 



235,364 

1,085 

251,951 



4,768— 512,082 
103 



5,448 
506,634 



5,345— 493,745 



5,105— 5,105 



Total product for year . . . , 506,634 488.640 

* Coastwise exports are made up as follows : 238,886 bales from Galves- 
ton ; 9,933 bales to New Orleans from Indianola ; 260 bales from Brazos 
Santiago, of which 158 were to New York and 102 to New Orleans. 

Florida. 

Exported fi'om Femandina, &c.:* 

To foreign ports 1,362 

To coastwise ports 21,732 17,432 

Stockat close of year.... 6— 23,100 11— 17,443 

Deduct : 

Stock at beginning of 
year 11— 



Total product of year. 



11 
23.089 



9— 9 

17,434 



* These figures represent this year, as heretofore, only the shipments 
from the Florida ontporls. Other Florida cotton has gone inland to | 
Savannah, Mobile, &c., but we have followed our usual custom of count- I 
ing that cotton at the otUport where it first appears. 



'.i 
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GeorvlA* 

. 1876-77. . . 1875-7ti. v 

£xi>orted from— 
BavHiiiiah : 

To fon'iRii iiort»— Uplniid 289,560 368,844 

To fori'i^iiHirift— S«'a Isl. 1,1^8 1,374 

To cotiHtwitte imrts— Uiv 
liiml 193,613 165,898 

To ciMiMtwliie iH>rt»— Sea 

iRlaiid 4,733 5,493 

BnuMwick : 

To f oivi^ni iwrts -Upland 7342 

To ockodtwiao iwrtu— Up 
laiMl 6,876 1,449 

Biinit 1,261 25 

8tm-k close of year— Up- 
lan.l 1.869 2,858 

Btoi'k cloao of yeai'— Sea 

I«Uiud 99- 50G»991 181— 646422 

De*fHct : 

KiH'eived fnim Mobile 
aj 1 d Ne w Orleans 10,624 1 3.505 

Reeeived fi-oni Beanfort, 
Cliai-leston, &e 48 1,623 

Reeeived from Florida- 
Upland- 864 976 

Reeeivefl fniui Floriiltv — 
Sea Island* 616 4,292 

Stoek be^iuuiuj^ year- 
Upland 2358 859 

Stoek be>?inuing year— 
Si'alslaml 181— 15,191 42— 21,297 

Total product of year 491300 524,825 

* These ai*e only the reeelptR at Savonuah from the Florida ootparts, 
and behij^ eoiuite<l in the FloruL^ receipts, are deducted here. Besides 
these amounts, there have also been 14,731 bales Uplands and 3,804 Sea 
Lsland, from the interior of FU»rida, received at Soraimah dnrinjo^ the 
year. 

8o«t1i Carolina* 

Exported from Charleston, &e.:* 

To foreijcn ports— Upland 33 1 ,803 276,694 

To forcijrn iH>rts— Sea Isl. 5,677 5,019 

To coastwise iM)rt8— Ui)- 
land 132,573 135,994 

To coastwise i>orts— Sea 
Island 5,601 3,212 

Exported from George- 
town, Beaufort, &c 473 996 

Burnt at Port Royal 486 

Stoek close of ye^ir— Uiv 
land 14)49 1.417 

Btt>ek close of jear— Sea 

Island 949— 479,511 34G— 423,678 

Dedvcf: 

Received from Florida- 
Upland 134 84 

Received fi"om Florida- 
Sea Island 7,013 3,916 

* Included in the exports from Cliarleaton this year are the followln.ar 
exijorts from Port Royal : To Cork, 51 bales damaged Sea Islands; to 
coastwise iwrts, 27,589 bales Upland and 773 bales Sea Island. Tlie 
collector of the port, in giving us the foreign shipments, states that 
6,464 bales additional were cleai-ed for Liverpool in December on the 
Harvey Mills ; but, as our w^aders are nwai-e, this vessel got on lire, and 
subsequently the vessel, with 5,978 bales of the eottou, was sent to New 
York ; so, of course, it is not included in the foreign shipments. There 
appears to have been a loss by the Are of 486 bales. 
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Soutb Carollua— (Coiielvded.) 

. 1876-77. . . 1875-70. 

Beceived from Savannali, 

&c 743 523 

Recovered from bark 

Disco* 1334 

Stock bej?iiming of 3'eai* — 

Uplaud 1,417 2,443 

Stock begiiiiiiug of yeai'— 

Sea Island. 346— 1 1 ,487 340 - 7,306 

Total product of year 468,024 416^ 72 

* The Disco cleared from Cliarlestou In December for Havi-e, but was 
wrecked on the Pumpkin Hill Breakers. Of her cargo, 1,834 bales of 
cotton Avere recovered and brought back to Charleston. 

Nortb Caroliua. 

Exported from Wilmington, Ac: 

To foreign ports 36,374 27,267 

To coastwise ports 100,2 1 1 79,779 

Taken for consumption . . 1 ,206 1 ,148 

Burnt 

Stock at end of year 396— 138,187. 100— 108,294 

Bcducl: 

Stock beginning of year. 100— 100 458— 458 

Total produet for year .... 1 3 8,087 1 07,836 

Vlrjfliila. 

Exported from Norfolk,&c.:* 

To foreign ports 121 ,1 69 1 08,693 

To coastwise ports 445,7 74 412 ,043 

Taken for manufacture . . 1 1 , 1 00 1 0,385 

Burnt 101 

Stock at end of year,Nor- 

f oik, &c 1,908— 580.052 431— 531,552 

Deduct: 
Received from Wilming- 
ton 3,680 1,800 

Stock beginning of year. 431- 4,111 626— 2,426 

Total pro<luct for year. 575,941 529,126 

* ** Norfolk, «fec..*' exportR are made up this year as follows : To foi-eigu 
ports, all the shipments are from Norfolk, except 4,314 bales to Liver- 
pool fi-om Richmond; to coastwise ports, all the shipments ai*e from 
Norfolk, except 53,936 bales from Richmond, Petersburg, &c. 

Teunepsee. 

Shipments : 

From Memphis 384,469 484,.545 

From Nashville 46,970 61,814 

From other places in 

Tennessee, Mississippi 

and Texas, &c 346,209 349,166 

Stock in Memphis and 

Nashville at end of year 6,241— 783.889 5,812— 891,337 

Deduct : 
Shipped from Memphis 

to New Orleans, &c. . . . 92,947 1 13,919 

Shipped from Memphis, 

&c., to Norfolk, &c.... 95,624 10.5,562 

Shipped from Nashrille 

to Southern poi-ts 10,611 17,886 

Shipped direct to manu- 
facturers 300,282 333,146 
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Tennessee— Gonclnded.) 

, 1876-7 . 

Stock at Meranhts rtmI 
NashvlUo begfnuing of 
year :... 5»812— 505,276 

Total Bhipments to New 

York, Ac 278,613 316,278 

Add shipments to maiiu- 

facturera direct 300,282 333,146 




Total pnKluct from Ten- 
nessee, Ac* 578,895 649,424 

♦ Except the shipments to New Orleans, Norfolk and Charleston, which 
are iueliided in the New Orleans, Virginia and South Carolina crops. 

Total product detailed above by States, for the year ending" 

Sept. 1. 1877 : ; 4.338,423 

Consumed in the South, not included 147,000 

Total crop in the United States for the yea» ending Sept. 1, 
1877.... 4,485,423 

Consumption Nortlt and S<^ntlft. 

Oar mills have even this year made a further considerable 
advance in their takings, as may be seen in the following state- 
ment of the consamptioD of cotton daring the year,, Noith and 
Sou'h: 

Total crop of the United States* as stated above bales 4,485,423 

Stock on hand, commencement of 
year (Sept. 1,1 876)— 

At Northern iwrts 76,057 

At Southern ports 44,323— 120,380 

At Pi-ovldeuce, Ac, Northern in- 
terior markets 9,661— 130,041 



Total supply during year ending S^pt. 1, 1877 4,615,464 

Of this supply there has been— 
Exported to foreign poits during 

the year 3,049,497 

Less foreign cotton included . . . 6,413—3,043,084 

Sent to Canada, direct from West. 2,872 

Burnt North and South 3,597 

Stock on hand end of year <Sept. 1, 1877)— 

At Northern ports 83,882 

At Soutliem ports 35,756— 119,638 

At Providence, &c.. Northern in- 
terior markets 10,855— 3,180,046 

Total takings by spinners in United States, year ending Sept. 

1,1877 1.436,418 

Taken by sphincrs in Southern States, included in above 

total '. 147,000 



Total takings by Northern spinners bales 1 »2S8,418 

The foregoing indicates that the North and South have to- 
gether taken for consumption from this crop, 1,435,.41^ bales. 
These figures verify our remarks and the Mill returns 
which we published, showing that the Northern spinners were 
using increased amounts of cotton this year. We should 
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r.^iuember, boveever, that increased takings do not of necesaity 
indicate increased yards of cloth maoufactured. With cotton at 
eleven cents par pound :he heavier makes become relatively the 
cheaper, wbild our export movement to China, Africa and South 
Am rica runs upon beavy fabrics. Furthermore, as we stated a 
year ajro, low prices are enlarging the uses of this staple. For 
instance, in worsted and wo len mills and knit goods there h is 
been of late years a constantly increa<»ing proportion of cotton 
consumed. In these and other ways, the demand for the staple 
is growing, and especially has this been the case during the past 
three seasons, as is illus rated by the following statement of the 
total takings for all purposes at the North and by the mills at 
the South, for a serie* of yearrs: 



Taken hy Northern mills 
Taken by Southern mV.U 

Total takings f i om crop 



18-2. 
B Us. 



9?7,5Ki 
120,00; 



1873. 
oaks 

l,"6;i.4* 5 
137:662 



l,09r,5.0| 1,201,127 



1^74. 
Bales. 



1<75. 
Ba'.'8. 



1,177,417 l.t)6i,5-22 
138. 26 145,079 

l,305,9i3^1,207,«01 



1876. 

Bd €8 



1,211,598 
145,000 

l,35i,5')S 



1877. 
Bales. 

I,28M18 
lt7,0 

1,435,118 



WelgUt of Bales. 

The gross weight of bales and of the crop this year we have made 
up as fo lows. We give last year's statement for comp'^rison. 





Ye.ir ending Septem'^cr 1, 1877. 


Y. ar enrling S'pt m'^er 1, 1 73. 


Crop of 


Number 


Wei.ht. 


Aver'^e 


Number 


Weight, 


Av'ge 




of biles. 


iu pounds. 


weight. 


of balfs. 


in pounds. 


wei ht 


Texas 


506,634 


i54,l<J3,078 


501-67 


483,640 


245,8 8,9 8 


533 17 


Louisiana. . 


1, 95, 35 


541,247,131 


453-7?i 


1,41 -,95!) 


659,836,8 4 


466 OJ 


Alabama... 


3.>0.9H 


178,838,4 .H 


495 51 


374,672 


lJiO,08i4,839 


50 -S> 


Georgia . . . 


4918)0 


228, 195, -200 


464 00 


524.82) 


243.6 4,-*61 


464 22 


S. Carolina. 


463, U4 


21 ,'.0.9,552 


453-01 


416,372 


184,8 9,16S 


44100 


Virginia .. 


5^5,941 


267,570,6'i9 


464 53 


529,1.6 


241,810,.^8-2 


457 00 


N.Carolina. 


138,087 


62,412 5 2 


4.M 98 


10T,8 6 


4T,2:«,1(>8 


4:38-(0 


Tenn., &c.. 


74?,U84 


855,018,416 


474 10 


811.858 


388,033,1-24 


478 -(0 


Total crop. 


4,485,1-23 


2 I00.46\086 


463-28 


4,669,288 


2,20lT4 10,024 


471- '6 



According to the fore/oiog, the average gross weight per 
bale this season was 468 28 lbs., against 471-46 lbs». in 1876, or 
3*18 lbs. less than last year, w»iich indicates nearly '7 per cent 
decrease in weight. Had, therefore, as many pounds been put 
into eacli bale as during the previous season, the crop would have 
aggregated about 31,0j0 bales less than tie present actual total. 
The weights, however, w^n unusual last year, as* may be seen 
from the following comparison : 

Season Cr p, 

of nam t bdes. 

1S76-77 4,485 4-.'3 

18:5-76 4669,288 

18r4-';5 883,991 

18r3-7i 4,170,888 

It should be remembered that the above are gross weights. 



Crop 


Av. weight 


wpiglu, lbs. 


per halH. 


2,I0.»,46V86 


468 S8 


2,201,41 ',0U 


471-4S 


1,78 .934,765 


46S 00 


1,^ 56 742,'297 


4i9-i.O 
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Sea Island Crop and Consnmptlon. 

Tbroogb the kiodneas of tbe various receivers and shippers of 
Sea Island cotton, we are able to continue our annual report of 
that B aple. As our readers are aware, no record is kept of the 
export movement of Sea Islands exc«'pt fur the ports of Charleston 
and Savannah. For the Northern ports. Custom House manifests 
furnish no guide. We have found it impossible, therefore, to 
perfect these figures except by special correspondence in every 
case with the consignee or tbe shipper, and io this way following 
every bale of Sea Island after it appeared at a Southern outport, 
until it either had actually been exported or taken for consump- 
tion. We sliouid also state thut for the shipments of cotton 
direct from Florida to ports other than Charleston and Savannah, 
we have in tbe cai^e of each cousigomeot at the time of its 
rfeCfipt procured trum tbe receivers the exact number of bales of 
Sea Island received. Hence in the following results thus 
obtained there is but little room for error: 

F2orlda. 

, 1876-77. s . 1875-76. v 

ReceiptR nt Savannnh..bale8. 3,032 4«292 

Receipts lit Cliarleet<m 7,013 3,916 

Keceipts at New York 1 ,065 726 

Reeeiptft at New Orleans 49 16 

8hipnient8 to Liverpool from 
Florida direct 55 

"Total Bca Island crop of 

Florida 11,214 8.950 

Georgia. 

Receipts at Savannah 6,137 7.212 

Deduct: 

Received from Florida 3,032 4,384 

Received from Florida for 
Clmrlesttm 1,383 1,523 

Received from Beauftn-t,<kc 48— 4,468 92—5,999 

Total Sea Island crop of 
Georgia 1,669 1,213 

Sootli Carolina. 

Receipts at Charleston 1 1,057 8,188 

SliipiMKi from Fort Royal, 

coastwise 768 435 

Receipts at Savauuab from 

Bluftlon,&c 48 

Shipped from Beaufort to 

Great Britain 51—11,924 49^8,672 

Dediicl: 

Received from Florida 7,013 3,916 

Total Sea Island crop of 
South Carolina 4,91 1 4,756 

Xexaa, 

Receipts at Galveston 29 74 

Receipts at Corpus Cliristi 29 3—77 

Total Sea Island crop of 
Texas 29 77 

Total Sea Island crop of the 
United States 17,823 14,996 
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The distribution of the crop has been as follows: 





Supply year ending 
Sept. 1, 1877. 


How 
Distributed. 


Of which exported to 


Ports op 


St'ck 

Sep.1 

»76. 


Net 
Crop. 


Total 
S'pply. 


Stock, 
Sep.l, 

'77. 


Leav'g 
for dis- 
tiib't'u 


Great 
Britain 


Havre 


Total 
ex- 
ports. 


So. Carolina*. 

Georgia 

Horida...' 

Texas 

New Orleans. 
New Yorkf... 

Boston 

Baltimore . . . 
Pliiladelphia 


346 
181 

527 


4,911 

1,669 

11,214 

29 


5,257 

1,8 

11,214 

29 


949 
99 


4,308 

1,751 

11,214 

29 


5.037 

1,090 
55 
27 
41 

2,710 
411 

2,442 
52 


640 

48 

681 


5,677 

1,138 
55 
27 
41 

3,391 
411 

2,442 
52 


Total 


17,823 


18,350 


1,048 


17,302 


11,865 


1,369 


13,234 



* South Carolina exports were all from Chai-leston, except 51 bales to 
Cork from Port Royal. 

t New York exports to Great Britain were all to Liverpool, except 53 
bales to Glasgow. 

From the foregoing we see that the total growth of Sea Island 
this year U 17,823 bales; and with the stock at the beginning of 
the year 527 bales, we find — 

The total supply has been bales. 18,350 

The stock at the end of the year, Sept. 1, 1877, was 1,048 

Making the total distributed 17,302 

Of which exported to foreign ports , 13.234 

Leaving consumed in the United States 4,068 

W» thus reach the conclusion that our spinners have consumed 
of Sea Island cotton this year 4,066 ba es, less whatever (if any) 
stock there may bu remaining in our Northern ports in excess of 
last year. Why there has been this very considerable increase 
in Consumption in thi-i country the present season, we are unpre- 
pared to state. The following very useful table shows the crops 
and movement of Sea Islands fc>ince the war: 





CROP. 


EXP 'RTS. 


Amer- 
ican 
Con- 
sump- 


^ 


Season* 


Florida 


Geor- 


Soaih 
Claro 


Tex- 


Total. 


Great 


Conti- 


Total 
ex- 


II 






gia. 


lina. 


as. 




Britain 


nent. 


ports. 


tion.* 


1876-77. 


:i,vi4 


1,6 9 


4,9 M 


2« 


17 8 3 


11,^65 


1,369 


13 234 


4,06^ 


l,f48 


187 -76. 


8,950 


1,213 


4,7; 6 


77 


14.996 


11,591 


1,345 


12 93-^ 


1.9i5 


5-47 


b 74-75. 


i-.aa 


l,liO 


7,410 


C04 


17.027 


13,1;- 9 


1,90: 


15.' 46 


2.192 


88! 


^8:3:4. 


8,8.'5 


1,4 '8 


K,75J> 


920 


lv,91-4 


16.986 


1.887 


38,873 


2,113 


598 


1875J-7i. 


10,764 


1,5>69 


13,156 


1,10) 


26 289 


22,847 


&H 


2M,4«9 


1,523 


l,t)6f 


1871-72. 


5.6-44 


1,5)7 


8 755 


899 


16,845 


14.991 


t9i 


15.584 


1,526 


H70 


18:0-71 


8 753 


4 934 


7,218 


704 


21,t.09 


]9,^44 


61 


9,9 5 


1.672 


135 


1669-70 


9.9 i8 


9.245 


7,331 




i6,507 


22,776 


1,940 


24.716 


l,:-99 


603 


1868-^9 


6,703 


6.371 


5,608 




18,682 


15,3>8 


l,»-5l 


37,239 


1,388 


ill 


18^7-68 


10,40 i 


6,2.t6 


4,577 


.... 


21,v75 


19,7>» 


152 


'9,859 


1 670 


15i 


1866-67. 


ll,-41;» 


10.015 


11,001 


... 


3t.>,2'8 


80,3 4 


i;92 


30.706 


1.5W 


410 


18i5-66 


M8 


10,957 


5,63 » 


... 


19,015 


18,066 


145 


l^•-31 


1,10) 


485 


Total.. 


0:^136 


56,' 84 


89,105 


3,933 


252,208 


217 534 


12.2^4 


229.798 


22.163 





■ * The column of 
burnr. in the United States 



'American Consumption*' in this table includes 
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COTTON FROM SEED TO LOOM, 



JHoTemeut of Cottou at tlie lutertor Ports. 

Below we give the total receipts and 'shipments of cotton at 
the interior ports, and the stock on the Ist of September of each 
ytar. The Bhipments in this statement include amounts taken 
from thesj interior ports for home consumption: 



1 


Yeir en 
ll^ceipt*'. 


rtin? Sept. 1 

S.iipinents. 

i:2.8(» 


.176. 

Stock 

635 


Year endi 'g Sept. 1 


, 1877. 




RuceiptB. 
1 969t 


Shipments 


Stock. 


AugUhtH, Qt .... 
Colatubu«, Ua — . 


18«.78:3 


595 


5l,H 3 


51,864 


491 


7i,53t 


?2.2 2 


7.6 


Mhcou. Ga ..... 


54,' 37 


53.470 


92i 


'19,112 


79... 70 


468 


Montgomery. Ala, . 


72.1 27 


7«,380 


9o9 


67,337 


67.509 


78r 


Selma, Ala 


8-,5-i 


88 278 


913 


6r*,a3) 


69,M 9 


b24 


Muniphis/renn. . 


4**7 3.6 


<S4,5i5 


6,4u3 


fig4,358 


3^ ,469 


5,-.9i 


NaHhvilie, Tenn... 


50,. 58 


51,811 


4.8 


47,50 • 


46.9.0 


94. 


Total, old p 'Fts . 


9 7,429 


975,M6 


M,748 


909,864 


9m,452 


9.161 


Dallas, Texts. . 


49.607 


49.3)6 


873 


44.104 


44,'45 


13' 


J.ffcrtK)!!, Ttxis... 


40.:«3 


40.149 


218 


86,926 


37,059 


8J 


Shreveport, La .. 


1 4.095 


104, 2t 


1.5 


1 ..8:-,5 


H 1,797 


l!M 


ViCiir«l)urg, MiM«... 


60,784 


60.:a4 


1,5 8 


55.048 


5!5,:i^9 


227 


Columbu-s Misa.. . 


5^1,282 


21,226 


12») 


22,042 


22 22 


4. 


Eufaala, Ali. 


c7,078 


b6.791 


800 


42,195 


47.095 


40- 


Gnffln, Ga 


12,7 2 


12.786 


3. 


I»s43": 


16,531 


17 


Atlanta. Gi 


60, ,50 


60 229 


29i 


90,175 


9.»,2»l 


20 


Rome. Gi 


.2,' 51 


82,5 IS 


53 


33,100 


3S.0J6 


57 


Cdarlot e, N. U... 


42,(128 


42,445 


^85 


48 236 


48,357 


1.4 


^t. Lmi-, M'> 


24 ,0U 


24-<,061 


2221 


219 010 


517 5 9 


l,roi 


CiLCinnati, 


l^o,37a 


179,-559 


( 6,6.2 


175,52; 


17.',a81 


4,t58 


Total, new ports 


891,867 


8i3,853 


12,079 


8S9.(35 


831.692 


7,879 


T<>tAl, all 


ll,«-69,296- 


1.85S569 


21,827 


1 7119 4H9 


,802,144 


1 ,040 



Gross Receipts at Neiv^ Tork, Boston, &e« 

The following are the receipts of cottou at the ports named : 





New York. 


Boston. 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore. 




187.-77 ;.875-;6. 

163,-19'3' 179 463 

9-..',».7 94, 20 
1-8,3J:. !6.7b3 
1 4,U60 

13, 93 7,27i 
lOfi.948 105,16- 

SJ.Otil 54,67b 
2;i4.bOb 184 "03 

l:,08i i4.09i 

121,213 19.%65> 

5,9..8, 4,188 

959,955: W3,491 


1876-77. 


18:5-76 


1876-77 '1875-76. 


1876-77. 

24^666 

"l'9;522 
13, IM 
6, 148 

"7.871 
126,888 


1875- 6. 


New Orleans. . 
Texas 


15,359 

10,895 
■'2,5ii 

"82,' 42 

106,825 
I00,:;i06 
... 

55,355 


19,10« 

8,593 

31,8 6 

t),483 

'i;«79 

74,6' 9 

87,806 

71.390 

4 

3J1,314 


2 84 
82,3 2 

■l*5;263 
7.B.9 
39,;83 

45,2i8 
132,76 


43' 

1,227 

1?,L10 

*l"3".3'3 

P,937 

46,339 

86, 26 

724,7 'S 


• 8a4 


Savannah... . 

Mobile* 

Fmrija: . . . 
S. Carolina ... 
N. Carolina... 

Virgin a 

Nor. hern p rt 
Tennes8Le,&c. 
Foreign 

Tot;l 


18,«71 

,11.138 
ai,38l 
57,yl4 

* 6,297 
116,415 



• There hav»' b *c'n shipments for New York, &c., from Mobile, which do 
not appear in this statement, having bjen made by railroad, overland. 

Exports* 

In the first table given in this report will be found the foreign 
exports the past year from each port to Great Britain, France and 
other ports, stated separately, as well as the totals to all the 
ports. In the following we give the total foreign exports for six 
years for comparison: 
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Total Exports of Cottoa to Foreign Ports fi>r Six Yemrtf* 

/ — Expoits to foreij 
Fiom— ^72. 1873. 

New Orleans.... ba'es.. 888,9';6 1,177,«'58 1 

Mobile 137,977 132,1:^0 

South Carolina 111,388 160,169 

<^e.»rgii 29.i798 375,t<9) 

Tt'xas 116,59? 210,438 

Florida 

North Carolina.... 1,ft3-2 

Vir4"ia 3,807 7,722 

New York 873.071 573,498 

Boston 13,128 11.128 

Philadelphia 2,106 6,'. 92 

Balrimore 14,311 20,943 

Portland, Maine 148 2,257 

San Francisco 12 8i4 

Total from Un. State8.1,957,31 1 2,679,936 2,810,C8l 2,684,410 3,2C2,994 3,W9,497 

Below we give a drtaiL d statement of the year's exports from 
each port, showing the direction which these shipments have 
takeo: 



li^n ports 


r r year ending Aog. 81. — ^ 


1^74. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1,147,814 


995.270 l,3'3,0i)5 1,204,591 


132,867 


131,311 


243,«83 


218,713 


217.8»i6 


i75,13 ) 


281713 


837,480 


429 571 


4iS,2-J6 


b70,il8 


298,540 


274388 


224,284 


236 449 


258,235 


835 


41 




1,362 


6,833 


15,3r5 


27,267 


36,374 


20,721 


67, -^i 2 


108,(i93 


121,1H9 


485,596 


4t5,17i 


494,;^74 


434,158 


25.:i99 


»),259 


5:j,07i 


75,310 


28,218 


26,0!K) 


40,007 


80,844 


41,528 
8.i2 

468. 


44,567 


aiMU 


32,316 


431 


sati 


"415 



TO— 


New 
Orleans. 

C65,225 

23,10) 


Mo- 
bile. 


Gal- 
veston 

185,968 

16,650 

"4,124 
24,774 


Char- 
leston. 

203,112 

10,6 2 


Savan- 
nah. 

.01,605 

-:9,003 


New 

York. 

352^827 

29.813 

5,621 


Bati- 

more. 

16,892 



Other 

Ports* 


T6tal. 


Liverpool . 

'Cork. Fal- 
mouth, &c 

Hull and 
London... 

Fleetwood 


120,618 

21835 


244,C43 


1,993,290 

129,795 

5,621 
4 124 


Havre 

Rouen ... 
Bordeaux 

ind Duu- 

kirk 


827,010 
6,315 

161 
C8,6il 
86. 
4,171 
6,911 
2,53. 
19,38.5 

11,386 

5,402 
2,%874 
6,992 

1.000 
2,710 
17,1.2 


23,758 


63,67;* 


14,687 


9,368 




4,113 


460, 89 
6,315 

261 


Bremen . . . 

Hamburg.. 

Antwerp 

AmstercVm 

Rotterdam 

Reval 


15,972 


i9,'926 
2,25 


16,590 
2,150 


15590 


15,211 
2,878 

lUO 

' '886 

n,b0£ 

900 

85 
4,014 


14,' G6 

"'200 
644 


1368 

"i,6oe 

7,9fti 


1(&8<8 

8,141 
f»,879 


8,951 

* 3,800 

2.025 

956 
1 l,78i 


" 1,213 


16,933 
1.^49 


7,829 

"siiao 

8,065 

3,270 
7,04 

1,495 
' 8,676 


48,. 87 
6.881 
43,270 


Croiistadt, 


1,80 


1,470 

3,154 

8 1,251 

1,430 

680 

'" 780 


18,846 


Goihenb'g 
Ac 






14,117 


BarcelOi>a. 

Malaga ... 
Santander, 


14 




t5,981 
8,4.2 

8,175 


Gibr^itar . 
Genoa, &c 
LeGrhom. 




*"■?» 


■gj 





81 


2,1.0 

2^797 

250 


Br.No.Am. 
Province 














8! 




6,650 




1,307 








7,9 7 


W. indies 








10 


10 






218.7 3 


25^a35 




298,510 


484^1588^^ 




Total... 


I,'i04,691 


3 7,480 


.^»5,474 


3,049,497 



* "Other ports" includes the following shipment** 

From Florida. 1,S55 bales to Liverpool, and 7 to DnAdee. 

From WiUningtoi), 2J,4^4 bales to Liveri^ool, 2,773 to Cork and Falmouth, 
2,5-1 to Havre. 1,868 to Bremen, 7,963 to Amsterdam, and 775 to Antwerp. 

From Norfolk, 112.245 bales to Liverpool, 3,0u8 to Cork, and 1,602 to Havre. 

FlroBk Richmond, 4,314 bales to Liverpool. 

From Boston, 75,219 bales to Liverpool, 81 to Nova Seolia, and 10 to otner 
foreig'i ports. 

From Philadelphia, 80,011 bales to Liverpool, and 838 to Antwerp. 

From San Francisco, 41j bales to Liverpool. 
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A. 

Acreage figures in United States 
—how far reliable— grounds 
for accepting same— census of 
1869— growth since, shown by- 
total crops— progress not uni- 
form, but constant— planting 
of 1870-71 compared with 
planting of 1875-76 67-71 

Acreage in cotton, in India. . .50-55 

Acreage in cotton, iu United 
States 67-82 

Acreage, increase in, from 1870 
tol876 73 

Acreage, its growth fi*om year 
to year 15 

Acreage of 1877-'78. the best 
and the poorest yield possible 
from 79 

Acreage, production in bales 
and pounds per acre in each 
Southern State, 1869 to 
1877 75,76,79 

Acreage revision by "Chroni- 
cle " in 1876, how made and 
sources of information 71, 72 

Acreage revision for 1876 made 
in 1877 by Agricultural Bu- 
reau at Washington 72, 80 

Acreage (totals) planted, crop 
produced, pounds per acre, net 
weights 74 

Agricultural Bureau's estimate 
of crop, 1870 to 1877.... 152-155 

Agricultural Bureau's figures 
of aci'eage 72, 80 

Agricultural Bureau's figures of 
condition, 1870 to 1877.. 152-155 

Agricultural Bureau's percent- 
ages of increase and decrease 
in acreage 156 



Agricultural Bureau reports of 
weather, January to June, 
1871-1877, 92, 94, 96, 99,- 

102, 105, 109 

Agricultural Bureau reports of 
weather, July to December, 
1871-'77 .120, 122,125, 129, 

184, 138, 142 

Alabama, cotton acreage, pro- 
duction in bales and pounds 
per acre, 1869-1 877 75.76, 79 

Alabama, date of receipt of first 
bale 163 

Alabama, killing frost and end 
of picking season— from 1870 
to 1877 145 

Alabama, percentage of total 
acreage and of total crop 
raised, 1869-1877 81 

Alabama receipts of cotton, 
1824-1877 30-37 

America, Central and South, 
first using cotton 20 

Apalachicola, receipts of cotton 
at, 1826-1877 31^7 

Arkansas, cotton acreage, pro- 
duction in bales and pounds 
per acre, 1869-1877 75,76, 79 

Arkansas, killing frost and end 
of picking season— from 1870 
to 1877 145 

Arkansas, percentage of total 
acreage and of total crop 
raised, 1869-1877 81 

Arkwright & Hargreaves' spin- 
ning machines 28 

Atlanta, first bale received and 
receipts to September 1 162 

Atlanta, killing frost and end of 
picliing season— from 1870 to 
1877 144 
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Atlanta, rainfall and range of 

fhermoDieter, 91, 93, Or>, 98, 

100, 103. 106, 107, 119. 

121. 124, 125, 127. 130, 

132, 135, 136, 139 

AujTUsta. first bale reeeivcd and 
reeelpts to September 1 162 

Aufputa, killing frost and end 
of pieking seAson— from 1870 
tolH77 144 

Augusta, rainfall and rango of 
thermometer, 93, 95. 98, 100, 
103, 105, 107, 119, 121, 124, 
125, 127, l: 0, 132, 135, 136. 139 
B. 

Belgaum, of India, productions 
and description of 54 

Bengal mnslins 40, 41 

Bengal Presidency, description 
of the products, soil, rivers, 
rainfall, irrigation, monsoon, 
cotton production, consump- 
tion and shipments 50, 51 

Bengal, productions other than 
cotton pay best 57 

Berars, of India, productions 
and description of 54 

Blight, cause of 115 

Blooms, first, for ten years. 160, 161 

Blossom of cotton plant, its 
form, color and habits ... 1 1 3, 

114, 116 

Boll, cotton, how formed 114 

Bolls, shedding of, a necessity 
of excessive fruitage.. 12, 13, 116 

Bombay exports to Europe, 
1858-1877 62 

Bombay exports to Europe, 
1873-1877 '... 59 

Bombay mills, takings of cot- 
ton by 58 

Bombay, percentage of total 
cotton receipts received each 
month, 1872-77 63,66 

Bombay Presidency, descrip- 
tion of the products, soil, riv- 
ers, rainfall, irrigation, mon- 
soon, cotton production, con- 
sumption and shipments... 52-55 

Bombay, production, exi>ort 
and consumption of cotton in 
each district , estimated 57 

Bombay, receipts and exports 
of cotton each month, 1872- 
1877. 63-66 

Bombay, receipts of cotton at, 
1873-1877 61 



Boston, New York and Balti- 
more receipts. 1865-1877... 36, 37 

Bottom crop, meaning and ex- 
tent of 115 

Bottom lands, nature, produc- 
tion and preparation of 84, 85 

Bowing cotton (with plate) — 26 

Bowed Georgia cotton 27 

British Burmah, cotton export 
and home consumption 57 

Broach cotton, where pro- 
duced 61 

Broach, of India, productions 
and description of 54 

Burnt cotton in United States, 
1829-1877 31-37 



CalcuttA, Carwar, Ck>conada, 
exports from, to Europe, 
1873-1877 59 

Calcutta, exiwrtsfrom 57 

Canada, cotton exported to, 
from United St<ates, by rail- 
road, 1868-1877 36.37 

Canals in India 50 

Canebrakes (soils), nature, pro- 
duction and preparation of.. 84 

Caterpillars, their destructive 
power 117, 119, 148, 149 

Central Provinces of India, pro- 
duction, description of, &c. . . 53 

Charleston, early exports fi-om 24 

Charleston, first bale received 
and receipts to September 1 . . 162 

(Charleston, killing frost and 
end of picking season 144 

Charleston, rainfall and range 

of thennometer 93, 95, 98, 

100, 103, 105, 107. 119, 121, 
124, 127. 130. 132. 135, 136, 139 

Charleston, receipts of cotton 
at. 1826-1877 31-37 

Chopping out, how and when 
done 87, 88 

Clavigero's reference to cotton 
inMexico 20 

Coconada, of India, exports 
from 57 

Columbus, Ga., first bale re- 
ceived and receipts to Sept. 1 . 162 

Columbus, Ga., killing frost and 
end of picking season 144 

Columbus, Georgia, rainfall 
and range thermometer.. 98, 
100, 103, 106, 107, 127, 130, 

132, 135, 136, 140 
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Columbus, Miss., first bale re- 
ceived and receipts to Sept. 1. 163 

Columbus, Miss., killing frost 
and end of picking season 144 

Columbus, Miss., rainfall and 

range tbennometer 101, 

103, 106, 107, 127, 130, 132, 

135, 136, 140 

Columbus' report of finding the 
cotton plant 20 

Condition Reports unreliable.. 11 

Consuming power of Europe for 
eigbteen years 247 

Consumption and supply of cot- 
ton in Europe and United 
States, 1845-1877 251 

Consumption of Cotton in Eu- 
rope and America 241, 246 

Consumption of cotton in tbe 
United States, 1826-1 87 7.. 3 1-37 

Continental ports, exports of 
cotton from India to 59, 60 

Contineni and Great Britain, 
deliveries of cotton, 1859-77. 252 

Continent, deliveries of India 
cotton to, from 1865 to 1877. 60 

Continent, exports to, from 
United States, 1826-1877 31-37 

Continent, monthly exports of 
cotton to, from Bombay, 
1872-1877 63-66 

Continent, percentage of each 
kind of cotton contained in 
deliveries to, 1859-1877 253 

Continent, spindles and con- 
suming power 266-268 

Coompta cotton, how received 
at Bombay 62 

Corsicaua, killing frost and end 
of picking season 145 

Corsicana, rainfall and range 

of thermometer 101, 104, 

106, 128, 130, 133, 135, 137, 140 

Cotton consumption oy mills in 
India 45 

Cotton crop of 1871 (January 
to June), weather, cultiva- 
tion and progress in growth 

91-93 

Cotton crop of 1872 (January 
to June), weather, cultiva- 
tion and progress in growth. 

93,94 

Cotton crop of 1873 (January 
to June), weather, cultiva- 
tion and progress in growth . 

94-9 



Cotton crop of 1874 (January 
to June), weather, cultiva- 
tion and progress in growth. 

97-100 

(Litton crop of 1875 (January 
to June), weather, cultiva- 
tion and progress in growth. 

100-102 

Cotton crop of 1876 (January 
to June), weather, cultiva- 
tion and progress in growth. 

102-105 

Cotton crop of 1877 (January 
to June), weather, cultiva- 
tion and progress in growth. 

105-109 

Cotton crops of 1871 to 1877 
iJanuarj' to June), summary 
of weather, cultivation and 
progress in growth 109-112 

Cotton crop. United States, 
1876-'77 279 

Cotton deliveries, weekly, in 
Great Britain and Continent, 
from 1870 to 1877 265 

Cotton, diseases aud trials, 
from January to June 87-90 

Cotton, diseases and triads, 
from July to December.. 11 5-1 19 

Cotton famine, effect on produc- 
tion of goods 243 

Cotton goods exported from 
United States 257 

Cotton goods manufactured in 
United States 257 

Cotton in United States, where 
first found 2o 

Cotton mills and cotton con- 
sumption in United States, 

254,^255 

Cotton plant, when weak and 
easily harmed 15 

Cotton plant, summer growth. 113 

Cotton production and manu - 
facture, earliest in India — 39-44 

Cotton production, 1793-1826.. 25 

Cotton production, 1825-1877.. 30 

Cotton production in each 
Southern State, 1869-1877.75, 76 

Cotton tree, native in Amer- 
ica 20.21 

Crop, daily receipts of, for five 
years 177-183 

Crop, daily percentages of re- 
ceipts, for five years 184-188 

Oop estimates, uncertainty of 

10-12 
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Cropn. 1870 to 1S76, tabular 



irtateni^nt of stand, irrowth 
and development, January to 
Decorober 14S-152 

Crops, first bale received, seven 
years 162, 163 

Crop, flrnt blooin of 160, 161 

Crops, hindrances in market- 
ing 157-176 

Crop, monthly movement of, | 
for flvo years 176, 177 

Crop movement as influenced 
by maturiujc early or late 158-1 76 1 

Crops of cotton in the United , 

States. 1021-1877 19-38; 

, Crops of cotton in the United j 
, States from 1 825 to 1 877 . . . 30-37 ' 
I Crops on uplands, iKtttom lands, | 

I Ac 84,85, 

I Crop, receipts of new cotton to j 
September 1 164! 

Cultivation, early work in.. .84, 85 

Cultivation of cotton, earliest in 

United States 22 

D. 

Dallas, killinfT frost and end of 
picking season 145 

Dallas, ruiufall and range of 
thermometer, 104, 106, 133, 

137, 140 

Delaware, early cultivation of 
cotton in 22 

Deliveries of cotton in Europe. 25: 

Deliveries to spinners, not con- 
sumption 10 

Dharwar, production of cotton 
in and description of 54 

Dhollcra cotton, where pro- 
duced 61 

Droughts, effect of, 12, 14, 148-152 



Early and late crops, differences 
in date of maturing 164 

Early and late crops, influence 
on receipts 158-176 

Early growth of cotton plant, 
its habits, Ac 86,8 

Ellison <& Co.'s annual cotton 
review 258 

Estimates of crop, why defec- 
tive 12, 157 

European and United States 
supply and consumption of 
cottou, 1 845-1 877 25 1 

Europciui deliveries of cotton 
from 1859 to 1877 252 



Europe, exports of cotton Iroiti 

India to, 1873-1877 59, 60 

Europe, imports of India cotton 

into, 1865-1877 60 

Euroi)e,percentage of each kind 

of cotton contained in deliv- 
eries to, 1859-1877 253 

Exports from United States, 

earliest not all American 25 

Exports of cotton from 1739 to 

1793 24 

Exports of cotton from United 

States, 1791-1826 29 

Exirarts of cotton from United 

States, 1825-1877 30-37 

Exports of cotton to Canada, 

by railroad, 1S68-1877 36, 37 

Exiiorts of foreign cottou from 

United States, 1829-1877.. .31-37 
Exports of United States cotton 

to Continent, 1826-1877. . . .31-37 
Exports of United States cotton 

to France. 1826-1877 31-37 

Exports of United States cotton 

to Great Britain,1826-1877, 31-37 
Exports, receipts and sales of 

cotton at New York, from 

1849 to 1877 190-193 

F. 
Factory system, when took its 

rise 28 

Fall and summer growth.. 11 3-1 5 6 
Fayette, killing frost at and end 

of picking season 144 

Fertilizers, how and when used 

85,86 
Florida, cotton acreage, produc- 
tion in bales and pounds per 

acre. 1869-1 877 75, 76, 79 

Florida, early cultivation of 

cotton in...: 22 

Florida, machine for separating 

cotton seed from fibre 22 

Florida, i>ercentage of total 

acreage and of total crop 

raised, 1869-1877 81 

Florida receipts of cotton, 

1824-1877 30-37 

Foreign cotton exported from 

United States, 1829-1877. . .31-37 
Foreign cotton in our earliest 

exports 25 

Francc.exports from India to, 59, 60 
France, exports to,fromUnited 

States, 1826-1877 31-37 

Frost, early, does not control 

the yield 13,14,146 
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Frosts, killing, in the Soutli,144, 

145,148 
Future-delivery business, rear 

sons for its growtli 195-lOt 

Future delivery prices at New 

York, 1870-1877 19^217 

Future dcUvery sales at New 

York, 1870-1877 lO; 

G. 

Galveston, first bale received 
and receipts to Sept. 1 163 

Galveston, killing frost and end 
of picking season 144 

Galveston, rainfall and range 

of thermometer. 91, 93, 95, 

98, 101, 104, 106, 107, 119, 

122, 124, 1!I8, 130, 133, 135, 

137, 1 IC 

Galveston, receipts of cotton at, 
1835-1877 32-37 

Georgia, cotton acreage, pro- 
duction in bales and pounds 
per acre, 18G?-1S77 75,76,79 

Georgia, cotton cultivation in 
1790 23 

Georgia, cotton -first planted in 22 

Georgia, date of receipt of first 
bale 163 

Georgia, killing frost and end 
of picking season 145 

Georgia, percentage of total 
acreage and of total crop 
raised, 1869-1877 81 

Georgia receipts of cotton, 
1824 to 1P77 30-37 

Ghauts, Fastem and Western, 
in India 49 

Gin, cotton — earliestmachine in 
rnitedStates 22 

Gin, cotton— India's first ma- 
chine 25, 26 

Gin, cotton— Whitney's inven- 
tion 26 

Grass and weeds, their growth 
in rainy weather 90 

Great Britain, exports of yam 
and goods, 1868-1877 266 

Great Britain, deliveries in, of 
East India cotton 60 

Great Britain, exports from In- 
dia to 59, 60 

Great Britain and Continent, 
deliveries of cotton, 1859- 
1877 252 

Great Britain, exports to, from 
United States, 1826-1877... 31-37 



Great Britain, monthly exports 
of cotton to, from Bombay, 
1872-1877 63-66 

Great Britain, i>ercentage8 of 
each kind of cotton contained 
in deliveries to, 1859-1877... 253 

Great Britain prohibits the im- 
port of cotton goods from 
India -^3 

Great Britain, spindles in, and 
consuming power of . 266, 276, 277 

Great Britain, supply and con- 
sumption of cotton inEui'ope 
and United States, 1845- 
1877 251 

Growth and development of 
each crop fi-om 1871 to 1877, 
July to December 147 

Growth of cotton in summer 
andfaU 113-156 

Guzerat, of India, productions 
and description of 54 

B. 

Hargreaves' & Arkwright's 
spinning machines iTS 

nerodotus on cotton produc- 
tion and manufacture in In- 
dia 39 

Hingunghaut cotton, where 
produced 53, 61 

Hoeing the crop, how and when 
done 85-88 

Holding back cotton, its infiu- 
cnce on receipts 158-1 60 

Hyderabad, of India, cotton ex- 
port and home consumption.. 57 

Hyderabad, of India, produc- 
tions and description of 54 

I. 

India, Bengal muslin, superior 

excellence of 40 

India, bowing cotton 26 

India, "Calicuts," fineness of.. 40 
India, cost of raising cotton in 

Central 53 

India cotton cultivation stimu- 
lated and encouraged by Eng* 
land, but limited by physical 

conditions 56 

India cotton districts, descrip-. 

tionof 50-55 

India cotton supply 17 

India cultivators buying silver 
plough-shares and pushing 
cotton cultivation 56 
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India, lUities laid ou English 
manufnotim^s 44 

Invlia, eurlieftt cottcin idn 2G 

India, earliest cotton prtKliie- 
tion and manufacture and ex- 
port 39, 40 

India exports of cotton checked 
by coUHuniption 5*< 

India export of cotton f;o«MlM. 43, 41 

India exiH»rt»of i^roods to Eng- 
land prohibited 43 

India eximrts to EurtiiM) from 

• each port from 1S73 to 1877, 

59.60 

India, growth of spindles in, 

44, 45, 46 

India, its physical features as 
afTectiii^ the crop 47, 4? 

India, largest cotton produc- 
tion of 5.") 

India, map of 4, 4' 

India, pn»«ent production of cot- 
ton in 46 

India, spindles in 269 

India spinning and weaving 
machines 41 

India, the n<»rtheast and south- 
wcHt ni< nsoons 48-50 

India notn, killing frost and end 
of picking season 144 

Indianola, minfall and range of 

thermometer 95, 98, 101, 

104, 106, 107, 122, 124. 
128, 130, 133, 135, 137, 14C 

Irrigation in India 50-5i 



Jefferson on early cultivation 
and manufacture of cotton, 22, 2C 
K. 
Kandeish, productions. Ac, of. 54 
Kolapoor, Kiilladgee, Kittoon.. 55 

Kurrachee, exports from 57 

Kurrachee, exports to Euroiw, 
1873-1877 59 

i. 

Lice on cotton 113 

Little Rock, killing frost and 
end of picking season 14-i 

Little Rock, rainfall and range 
thei-mometer, 103, 106, 107, 

132, 135, 136, 14C 

LiYeriKM>l and London, exports 
from India to 59, 60 

Liverpool, early receipts of cot- 
ton at, from United States... 24 



LlvenxK)! market and iuiluencee 
affecting same 236-239 

LivenxHil prices of all kinds of 
cotton. 1 877 236-239 

LiveriHM)l prices of upland and 
Surat cotton, 1788-1877 235 

liouisiana, cotton acreage, pro- 
duction in biiles and i)er acre, 
1^69-1877 75. 76,79 

Louisiana, date of receipt of 
flrst bale 1C3 

Louisiana, early cultivation of 
cotton in 22 

Louishtna, killing frost and end 
of picking season 145 

Louisiana, iiercentago of acre- 
age and crop raised, 1869- 
1J^77 81 

Louisiana receipts of cotton, 
1824-1877 30-37 

Jf. 

Macon, first bale received and 

receipts to Sept. 1 162 

Macon, killing frost and end of 

picking season 144 

Macon, rainfall' and range of 

thermometer. . . .98. 101, 103, 

106, 107, 127, 130, 132, 135. 

136, 140 
Madras, exports to Europe, 

1873-1877 59 

Madras Presidency, products, 

soil, monsoon, &c 51, 52 

Madras, production, export and 

consumption of cotton 57 

Manchester prices of cotton 

goods, 1877 236-239 

Manufacture and the factory 

system 28 

Manufacturing— business poor, 

reasons for it 241-250 

Manufacture, earliest, of cotton 

in America 20-23 

Manufacture, earliest, of cotton 

in Great Britain 43,44 

Manufacture, earliest, of cotton 

in India 39-43 

Munufactune, how affected by 

inventions of Hargreaves & 

Arkwright 28 

Marco Polo on India manuf a<}- 

tupes 40 

Marketing of crops, hindrances 

in, from 1870 to 1877.... 157-1 76 
Maryland, early cultivation of 

cotton iu 22 
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Mcmpliis, first balo received and 
receipts to Sept. 1 163 

Mempliis, killing frost and end 
of picking season 144 

Memphis, rainfall and range of 

thermometer 93, 95, 98, 

101, 103, 106, 107, 119, 122, 
124, 128, 130, 133, 135, 136, 140 

^Mexico, cotton tree in 21 

Mexico, early uses of cotton in. 20 

Middle crop, meaning and ex- 
tent of lie 

MilLs in India, 1869 and 1877. . 45 

Mississippi, acreage, produc- 
tion In bales and per acre, 
1869-1877 75, 76, 79^ 

Mississippi, killing frost and 
end of picking season 145 

Mississippi, percentage of total 
acreage and of total crop 
raised, 1869-1877 81 

Mississippi, receipt of first bale. 163 

Mobile, first bale received and 
receipts to Sept. 1 102 

Mobile, killing frost and end of 
picking season 14'4 

Mobile, rainfall and range of 

thermometer 91,93, 95, 

98, 101, 103, 106, 107, 119, 
121, 124, 127, 130, 132, 135, 

13Q, 140 

Mobile, receipts of cotton at, 
1826-1877 31-37 

Monsoons in India. 4S-55 

Montgomery, first bale received 
and receipts to Sept. 1 162 

Montgomery, killing frost and 
end of picking season 144 

Montgomery, rainfall and range 

of thermometer 91, 93, 95, 

98, 101, 103, 106, 107, 119, 
121, 124, 127, 130, 132, 135, 

136, 140 
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Nashville, first bale received 
and receipts to Sept. 1 163 

Nashville, killing frost and end 
of picking season 144 

Nashville, rainfall and range of 
thermometer, 93, 95, 98, 101, 
103, 106, 107, 110, 122, 124, 

128, 130, 132, 135, 136, 140 

National Cotton Convention, 
changes made in Classifica- 
tion 218-220 



New Jersey, early cultivation 
of cotton in 22 

New Orleans, first bale received 
and receipts to Sept. 1 102 

New Orleans, killing frost and 
end of picking season 144 

New Orleans, rainfall and range 

of thermometer 91, 93, 95, 

98, 101, 103, 106, 107, 119, 
121, 124, 127, 130, 132, 135, 

136, 140 

New Orleans, receipts of cotton 
at, 1825 to 1877 30-37 

New York as a cotton market, 

189-195 

New York, Boston and Balti- 
more receipts, 1865 to 1877, 

36,37 

New York, future delivery 
prices, 1870-1877 199-217 

New York, prices of upland cot- 
ton, 1870-1877 221-234 

New York receipts, exports 
and sales of cotton from 1349 
to 1877 190-193 

Ndrfolk, rainfall and range of 

thermometer 97, 100, 

103, 105. 127, 130, 132, 135, 139 

Norfolk, receipts of cotton at, 
1826 to 1877 31-37 

North Carolina, acreage, pro- 
duction in bales and pounds 
per acre, 1869-1877.... 75, 76, 79 

Noi'th Carolina, killing frost 
and end of picking season 145 

North Carolina, percentage of 
total acreage and of total 
crop raised, 1869-1877 81 

North Carolina receipts of cot- 
ton, 1824 to 1877 30-37 

Northern consumption, 1826 to 
1877 31-37 

O- 

Oomraotto cotton, where pro- 
duced and marketed 54, 61 

Overland movement described 
and detailed 280-282 

Overland receipts of cotton, 
1835-1877 32-37 

P. 

Pennsylvania, early cultivation 
of cotton in 22 

Percentages of each kind of 
cotton contained in deliveries 
to Europe, 1859-1877 253 
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PeroentajreH of IncreaBe and 
decreaAc>iu acivsKe aud crop, 
187U-187G 111. 112, 149-152 

Percentagi' of total acreajje and 
of total crop raiKcd, In eaeb 
State, 1H69-1S77 81 

Percentage of total receipts re- 
ceived each dn>' for live years, 

lrt4-18S 

Percentages (Bomboy) of total 
receipts i-eeeived each mouth, 
1872-1877 63,66 

Percentage of total yield re- 
ceived at each Bout hern port. 
18ri4-lH61 190 

Picking Reason, end of, eaoh 
year. 1870-1877, in the South, 

144, 145 

Picking aeaaon, its nature and 
leugth. and effect on crops, 
from 1870 to 1877 172-176 

Picking season, the length of, 
as aflfecting the yield 146-152 

Planthig, ct)tton 83-87 

Plants, how for apart when 
sfcind perfect, &o 8S; 

Ploughing, how and when done, j 
85,86 

Porta, movement to, irregiilai'- 
Ity of, and causes for — 1 5A-176 

Prairie-lands, nature, produc- 
tion and preparation of 84 

Price of cotton and its influence 
on the consumption of goods, 

212, 248,249 

Price of cotton in 1621 21 

Prices of cottoii in 1747 24 

Prices of cotton In 1790 25 

Prices of cotton at Liverpool, 
1877 236-239 

Prices of cotton an'd cotton 
goods at Llvenwol, 1876- 
1877 264 

Prices of cotton goods at Man- 
chester, 1877 236-239 

Prices of cotton in Great Brit- 
ain, 1788-1877 235 

Pri<'e8 of cotton on the fti>ot. at 
New York, 1870-1877.... 221-234 

Prices of future delivery sales 
at New York, 1870-1877.. 199-217 

Production of cotton, total and 
per acre, in each State, 186^)- 
1877 75,76,77.79 

Punjaub, Seiude, Cutoh and 
Central India, description of, 
&c 52, 53 



Quotations, change in, how 
made, from Old Classtflcation 
to American Standard of 
Claaslflcatlou 218-220 

Qiiotatioua, future delivery, at 
New York, 1870-1877. - . .199-217 

Quotations of cotton— See Prices. 

QuotatioDS for upland cotton 
at New Yoric, 1 870-1 8TT..22 1-234 

R. 

Rainfall fntm January to June. 
91, 93, 93, 97, 98, 100, 101, 

103, 104, HI6. 106. 107 

Rainfall from July to Decem- 
ber, 119, 121. 122, 124, 125, 
127, 128, 132, 135, 136, 

137, 139, 140 

Rjiliifiill (monsoons) in India, 48-55 

Rain, its effect on plant 14 

Rain, its effect on stand and 
chopping out 89,90 

Rangoon exports to Europe, 
18r3-1877 59 

Rangoon shipments of cotton . . 57 

Keceipts, daily, five years. .177-183 

Receipts, effiiot on, of holding 
lMuik,andotherinfluences 1 58-176 

Receipts, exports and sales of 
cotton at New York from 
1849 to 1877 190-193 

Receipts, month)}', five years, 

176,177 

Receipt of first bale for seven 
years 162,163 

Receipts of new cottoii to Sei)- 
tember 1 162-164 

Receipts, percentage of total 
yield received at eaoh South- 
em port. 1854-1861 190 

Receipts, weeks of smallest, for 
seven years 164 

Rivers, height of, for four 
years 166-1 7 1 

Rust in summer 115 

Sales for future delivery , advan- 

tiigea and disadvantages, 195-198 
Sales for future delivery at New 

York. 1870-187 7 193 

Sales for future delivery, prices 

of, at New York, 1870-1877, 

199-217 
Sales of spot cotton at New 

York, 1849-1877 190-192 
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Savannah, flrst bale received 

and receipts to Sept. 1 162 

Savannah, killing frost, <feo 144 

Savannah, rainfall.. 91, 93,^, 
98, 100, 103, 106, 107, 119, 
121, 124, 125^ 127, 130, 132, 

135, 136, 139 
Savannah receipts, 1826-77.. 31-37 
Sea Island cotton, crop, con- 
sumption and export from 

1865 to 1877 283, 289 

Seed (cotton), different kinds.. 115 
Seed (cotton), its nature and 

growth 87 

Shedding of cotton, 12, 13, 116, 117 
Shedding of crops, 1870 to 1876, 

148-152 
Shreveport, first bale received 

and receipts to Sept. 1 162 

Shreveport, killing frost, &o... 144 

Shreveport, rainfall 93, 95, 

98, 101, 103, 106, 107, 119, 
121, 124, 125, 127, 130, 132, 

135, 136, 140 
Soils— divisions in, &c.. South.. 84 
South Carolina, acreage, pro- 
duction in bales and pounds 

per acre, 1869-1877 75, 76, 79 

South Carolina cotton, 1666- 

1733 21. 22 

South Carolina, cultivation In 

1790 23 

South Carolina, date of receipt 

of lirst bale 163 

South Carolina, early exports. . 24 
South Carolina, killing fro8t,<fec. 145 
South Carolina, percentage of 

total acreage, <&c.. 1869-1877 81 
South Carolina receipts of cot- 

]ton, 1824-1877 30-37 

Southern consumption, 1843- 

1877 33-37 

Spindles, causes of their in- 
crease in Europe and Amer- 
ica 242-247 

Spindles, growth of, in India, 

44, 45, 46 
Spindles in Europe, their num- 
ber and capacity 247, 266-268 

Spindles in India 269, 270 

Spindles in United States.. 254, 255 
Spinners' takings, not consump- 
tion 10 

Spinning and weaving ma- 
chines in India 41, 42 

Spinning machines of Har- 
greaves <fe Arkwright 28 



Stand of cotton, differences in. 15 
Stand of cotton, effect of, on the 
final yield, 16, 109-112, 121, 

123, 126, 130, 131, 135, 139. 

143, 148, 152 

Stand of cotton obtained, from 
1871 to 1877 110.111 

Stand, how and when complete, 
and when perfect 88 

Stand, irregular, defective and 
Fvickiy, causes for 89 

Steam engine first applied to 
cotton manufacture 28 

Stocks of cotton in interior 
northern ports, 1870-1877, 38, 37 

Stocks of cotton in United 
States, Aug. 31, from 1827.31-37 

Suez Canal, exports of cotton 
through, from Bombay 63-66 

Summer and fall growtt . . . 113-156 

Supply and consumption of cot- 
ton in Europe and United 
States, 1845-1877 251 

Surat, productions and descrip- 
tion of 54 

T. 

Taproot of cotton plant, 87, 

114, 116, 117 

Tavemier on manufacture of 
cotton in India 40 

Teake on Georgia cultivation, 
in 1788 23 

Tennessee, cotton acreage, pro- 
duction, Ac, 1869-*77..75, 76, 79 

Tennessee, receipt of first bale. 163 

Tennessee, killing frost, .&c 145 

Tennessee, percentage of total 
acreage, &c., 1869-1877 81 

Texas, cotton acreage* produc- 
tion, dec, 1869-1877. . . .75, 76, 79 

Texas, receipt of first bale 163 

Texas, killing frost and end of 
picking season 145 

Texas, percentage of total acre- 
age, 1869-1877 81 

Texas receipts, 1835-1877 32-37 

Thermometer for August, four 
years : 1 30 

Thermometer, highest, lowest 
and average in the South, 91, 
93, 95, 97. 98, 100, 101, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 119, 121, 122, 

124, 127, 128. 132, 135, 136, 

137,139, 140 
Tinnevelly, cotton export and 
liome consumption 57 
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Tlimevcny, production of cot- j 

tori, Ac 51 1 

Tooke*8 Priccft of Cotton 235 

Top crop, meaning? and extent 

of 115 

Tiitieorin, exports from 57 

Tutlcorin, exports to Euroi^e, 

1H73-1S77 59 

Tyi»o« of American Standard 
of ClaAAiflcation, how deter- 
mined 219 

r. 

United States and European 
supply and consumption, 
1845-1877 251 

United States consumption, 
1R26-1877 31-37 

United R rates cotton crops, 
1621-1877 19-38 

United States cotton crop, 1876- 
1877 279 

United States, cotton goods 
manufactured in 255, 256 

United States, cotton in, wliere 
first found 20 

United States crops, 1621-1793. 20 

United States crops, 1825- 
1877 30-37 

United States exports, 1825- 
1877 30-3 

United States, exports from, of 
cotton floods 257 

United States exports of cot- 
ton. 1791-1826 29 

United States, production of cot- 
ton, total and per acre, in eacli 
State, 1869-1 877.... 75. 76, 77, 79 

United States, spindles and 
consumption in 254. 255 

United States spiimers, future 
prospects of 256 

Uplands, low middling, mid- 
dling and good ordinary', 
r rices at New Yorlc, 1870- 
1877 221-234 

Uplands (soil), nature, produc- 
tion and preparation of 84, 85 



Vicksburg, first bale received 
and receipts to September 1 . . 162 

Vicksburg, killing frost and 
end of picking season 144 

Vicksburg, rainfall and range 

of tbermometer 93, 95, 98, 

101, 103, 106, 107, 121, 124, 
125, 128. 130, 132. 135, 136, 140 



Virginia cultivation of cotton 

in 1775 22' 

Virginia, first exi)eriments in 

cotton raising 21 

Virginia, price of cotton in 

1621 21 

Virginia receipts of cotton, 

1826-1877 30-37 

W. 

War tn Europe and it* effect on 
consumption 241, 250 

War in United States, effect on 
demand for cotton goods 243 

Weather (January to June), 
growth and stand of crops, 
1871-1877 110-112 

Weather reports from " Chron- 
icle " (January to June), 1871- 

1877 91.93, 95, 99, 101, 

104, 108 

Weather reports from '• Chron- 
icle" (July to December), 

1871-1877 119, 122, 124, 

128, 133, 137, 140 

Weather reports of Agricul- 
tural Bureau (January to 

June), 1871-1877 92, 94, 

96, 99, 102, 105, 109 

Weatber rejwrts of Agricul- 
tural Bureau (July to Decem- 
ber), 1871-1877 120, 122, 

125, 129, 134, 138, 142 

Weather, stand and growth, 
from January to December, 
of crops, 1870 to 1876 148 

Weather summary, July to De- 
cember, 1871-1877 147 

Weights of bales American in 
Euroj>e 74 

Weights of bales in deliveries 
to Great Britain and Conti- 
nent 252,265 

Weights of bales in United 
States : 287 

West India, cotton seed first 
planted 21 

Whitney's cotton gin 26 

Wilmington, killing frost and 
end of picking season 144 

Wilmington, rainfall and range 

of thermometer 03, 95, 

98. 100, 103, 105, 107, 121, 
124, 125, 127, 130, 132, 135, 

136, 139 

Wilmington, receipts of cotton 
at, 1826-1877 31-37 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Lehman, Abraham & Co., Lehman, Durr & Co. 

New Orleans, La. Montgomery, Ala. 



LEHMAN BROTHERS, 

COTTON FACTORS 

AND 

Commission Merchants, 

40 Exchange Place, 
NEW YORK. 

Orders executed at the Cctton Exchanges in New York 
and Liverpool, and advances mad^ on Cotton and other 
Pr iduce consigned to us or to our correspondents in Liverpool; 
Messrs. B. Newgass & Co., and Messrs. L. Rosenheim & Sons. 
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ADTERTISEMEyrS. 



Louisiana Cotton-Tie Co. 



This Company offers to the public the right to use the following 
improvementd, upon reasonable terms : 

Oilman's Reversible Cotton Press, 
THE GRIP TIE 

AND 

OILMAN'S BAND TIOHTENER. 

This Press, with a reduced consumption of fuel, applies a net pressure 
of 2,000 tons upon the bale. 

The Grip Tie possesses the advantages of great simplicity and freedom 
from slip, and preserves the entire tensile strength of the Band. Care- 
ful tests show that with this tie the breaking strain is more than double 
what it is with any other tie or buckle. 

The Texas Stiito Fair awarded the Highest Premium to the Grip Tie, 
the celebrated Arrow being one of its competitors. 

By the use of the Band Tightener all the slack of the bands is taken 
up In compressing, lucreaMng the carrying capacity of vessels about 
twenty per cent. 

The ship ** Western Empire," of 1,399 tons, recently cleared at this 
port with 6,430 bales of cotton, weighing 3,036,529 pounds, or 2,170 
pounds per ton register. Of this cargo, 2,522 bales were compressed 
by the Champion Press (Gilman's Reversible), the balance by Tyler 
and Morse Presses, all using the Grip Tie and Band Tightener. This 
cargo shows a gain of 41 92-100 per cent over her previous cargoes. 

The Royalty for the use of the Band Tightener has been fixed at five 
cents per bale, and the ties cost five cents per bale additional. 

John B. Lafitte & Co., 

MANAGERS, 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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A D VERTISEMENTS. 



HENRY HENTZ & CO., 

GENERAL 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

174 & 176 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 

ADYANCBS MADB on COMSiaNHBNTS TO 

Messrs. JAMES FINLAY & CO., 

LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 

ALSO EZBGTTTB ORDERS FOB MERCHANDISE THROUGH 

Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & CO., 

CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY. 

FUTURE CONTRACTS FOR COTTON bought and sold on Commlfl- 
Bion in New York and Liverpool. 



WARE, MURPHY & CO., 

COTTON FACTORS 

AND 

General Commission Merchants, 
cotton exchange building, 

NEW YORK. 

Special attention paid to the execution of orders for the purchase or 
sale of Contracts for Future Delivery of Cotton. Liberal advances 
made on consignments. 
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A D VERTISEMEyTS, 



JAMES P. WENMAN. ABR'M ALLEN* JR.. JAMES W. WENMAN. 

James F. Wenman & Co., 

COTTON BROKERS, 
No. 14.6 Pearl Street, New York. 

ESTABUSHED IX TOXTIXX BmLDIKQS IK 1841. 



Special attention paid to tbe execation of orders for the pnrohase or 
sale of Contracts for Future Delivery. 

THE 

COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL 

CHRONICLE, 

A Weekly Newspaper, Published every Saturday Morning. 

The CHRONICLE furnishes in its Weeldy Cotton Reports the most 
oomplete information published, in regard to the Cotton Crop, Cotton 
Markets and statistical situation. This weekly report has been con- 
stautlj impipved from year to year, by unremitting study and at much 
expense for telegrams, correspondence, &o., until it is now presented by 
the publishers, with much confidence, as a report unequalled In any 
other branch of commercial information. 



Yearly Subscription Price of the Chronicle, $10. 



WILLIAM B. DANA & CO., Publishers, 

- 79 & 81 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 



Inkstors' ^uplement 



OF THE 



COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL 

CHRONICLE. 



This Supplement, issued on tlie last Saturday of each month, is fur- 
nished GRATIS to all regular subscribers of the CHRONICLE. 
It contains a complete exhibit of the Stocks and Bonds of 

STATES, 

CITIES, 

RAILROADS, and 

OTHER COMPANIES, 
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